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Preface 



As Commissioner for Education and Culture, I very 
much welcome Cedefop’s first report on vocational 
training policy at the European level. 

We live in an ever-changing world. These changes 
pose major challenges for the European labour mar- 
ket. Perhaps now more than ever before, vocational 
training and the role it plays in promoting employ- 
ment and social cohesion is a critically important tool 
for personal development and economic growth. As 
we prepare for the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe to join the European Union, the impact of vo- 
cational training policy and the role of the European 
dimension will assume continued importance for the 
development of closer European integration, eco- 
nomic stability and social progress. 

The aim of this report is to stimulate debate about the 
development of vocational training amongst the wide 
range of interest groups throughout Europe, particu- 
larly between policy makers, decision takers and ex- 
perts in public authorities and enterprise. 

The report highlights the need for the range of actors 
involved to consider the most effective way that the 
European perspective can contribute to the develop- 
ment of vocational training in the context of lifelong 
learning. The EU’s role as a reference point for action 
within the Member States in the field of vocational 
training, will assume even greater importance, given 
the need to improve the learning process. 

I look forward to an ongoing constructive dialogue 
between the policy-makers, researchers and practitio- 
ners at national level, and continued support and co- 
operation at European level, as we strive together to 
make lifelong learning a tangible reality for all Euro- 
pean citizens, in the year 2000 and beyond. 



Viviane Reding 

Member of the Commission 
responsible for Education and Culture 
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Executive summary 



Introduction 

The aim of this report is to stimulate debate on voca- 
tional training policy at European level. 

Vocational training is an important policy tool. It is 
used to help realise many diverse economic and social 
aims, in particular, a high level of employment, social 
cohesion and the maintenance of competitiveness in 
support of sustainable economic development. If it is 
to contribute successfully to these aims, the policy 
framework that defines its objectives, organisation 
and content must be effective. 

This report’s analysis of policy developments at Euro- 
pean level over the past 40 years (in Chapter 1 ), the 
current action in Member States and the impact of 
economic and social change on vocational training 
(outlined in Chapters 2 to 7) leads to the conclusion 
(in Chapter 8) that there is a need to establish a more 
clearly focused policy framework at European level. 

A context of change 

Vocational training has developed as an instrument of 
employment policy in response to economic and so- 
cial change to facilitate adaptation to the changing 
structure of activity and content of jobs, to integrate 
young people and other groups into the labour market 
and to promote equal opportunities. This develop- 
ment has been supported by successive policy frame- 
works at European level which have encouraged 
debate and the identification of issues of common in- 
terest and which have acted as an important reference 
point for national vocational training policies. These, 
in turn, have provided both the support and context 
for practical measures of cooperation, such as over pi- 
lot projects and the exchange of people and informa- 
tion, in a wide range of programmes. 

However, the pace of economic and social change, 
spurred on by advances in technology and shaped by 
demographic change, has notably quickened. 
Globalisation has accelerated. Competitive pressure 
on European producers has intensified, reinforced by 



the single market and monetary union. The compara- 
tive advantage of European producers increasingly 
lies in access to a well-educated and trained work- 
force able to adapt to new ways of working and de- 
velop new products. Economic activity has shifted 
from basic industries to more sophisticated products 
and services. Jobs for unskilled manual workers have 
declined and those for non-manual workers, espe- 
cially those requiring a capacity for reasoning and 
management as well as technical know-how, have in- 
creased. A falling birth rate and an increase in life ex- 
pectancy have led to an ageing workforce. At the 
same time, increasing numbers of women are wanting 
to pursue professional careers, and it has become gen- 
erally accepted that both men and women have an en- 
titlement to a high standard of education and 
vocational training and the opportunity to develop 
their potential and pursue a worthwhile career. 

These changes have put a premium on a high level of 
general education, which is perceived as a key deter- 
minant of ability both to do the jobs on offer and to 
learn new skills. The level of educational attainment 
is, accordingly, having ever more influence on a per- 
son’s career prospects and so on their life chances. 
The nature of these changes is both rapid and 
far-reaching. It poses serious challenges for education 
and vocational training systems. These challenges 
must be met if the systems are to equip people not 
only to respond to the growing demands of a know- 
ledge-based economy and society, but also to enable 
them to shape their future in a conscious way rather 
than simply being overtaken by events. 

Towards lifelong learning 

In response to these changes, measures have been im- 
plemented in all Member States in recent years. 
Throughout the European Union, efforts have been 
made to raise the skill level of the work force and its 
capacity to adapt to changes in job content and work- 
ing methods. Member States have sought to reduce 
the number of young people leaving school without 
qualifications and to give those who do leave the 
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opportunity either to return or to undertake sufficient 
vocational training to be able to find a job. 

It is generally agreed across Member States that, to 
meet the challenges posed by change, people need 
ready access to learning throughout their working 
lives. Lifelong learning is regarded as the key element 
in the future development of vocational training. Ac- 
tion has begun to be taken in all Member States, with 
the encouragement and support of the EU, to make it a 
reality for everyone. But this has far-reaching impli- 
cations and raises important questions about the or- 
ganisation and content of vocational training systems, 
not least because the development of lifelong learning 
is serving to blur traditional distinctions between ini- 
tial and continuing vocational training, between for- 
mal and non-formal learning and between general 
education and vocational training. Establishing a sys- 
tem of lifelong learning requires a fundamental exam- 
ination — and, in some cases, a basic rethink — of the 
role of vocational training, what it comprises, what is 
expected of it, how it is delivered, how it is financed 
and how the widest possible access to it might be 
achieved. 



The way that systems change will be determined by 
the interaction of a wide range of interests, including 
governments at various levels, employers, the social 
partners, trade associations, professional bodies and 
individuals. New interest groups have also emerged, 
such as the press and media, teacher associations, pri- 
vate training providers and commercial advisers, each 
with their own agenda. The worldwide web is a more 
recent development, offering new possibilities for the 
globalisation of learning which have not yet really be- 
gun to be exploited or even understood. 

The effective management of these various interests 
implies a need for consensus building and partnership 
at different levels between all those involved, from the 
different layers of government through the social 
partners, training providers and individuals. If sys- 
tems are to change significantly in effective ways, all 
need to be aware of the overall strategy, the general 
direction of change and the objectives being pursued, 
as well as the opportunities and benefits likely to stem 
from achieving them. There is a parallel need for 
more and better quantitative information to identify 
the needs of individuals and the labour market. 



A European framework 

Irrespective of the substantial differences between 
systems of vocational training across the EU and the 
relative influence of the interests involved, the chal- 
lenge of how to respond to change is common to all 
Member States. Accordingly, how this challenge is 
met is of concern at EU level. 

Facing common challenges in Europe is not new, es- 
pecially in the area of vocational training. In the past, 
challenges have been met by pooling ideas, widening 
national debates to include other Member States, 
identifying common objectives and agreeing joint ac- 
tion at various levels. Accordingly, the EU has acted 
as a valuable reference point for developing national 
policies and identifying areas of cooperation to tackle 
common challenges, including: facilitating adapta- 
tion to change, helping to integrate young people and 
others into the labour market, and promoting equality 
of opportunity between women and men. The joint 
opinions of the social partners have also provided a 
reference point at EU level for both sides of industry 
to develop their approaches to vocational training. 

There are many exchange and dissemination activi- 
ties at national and European level in respect of voca- 
tional training. The completion of the first Leonardo 
da Vinci programme and the launch of its successor 
provide an excellent opportunity to consider estab- 
lishing a more systematic approach to the analysis, 
monitoring and reporting of issues surrounding the 
learning process — the what, when, where, and how 
of learning. These issues are central to the develop- 
ment of the vocational training system, they are being 
profoundly affected by economic and social change 
and are at the heart of the debate on lifelong learning. 

Vocational training is a key part of the European em- 
ployment strategy. Developments in it are reported in 
the procedure for monitoring this. However, the em- 
ployment strategy is not a policy framework for voca- 
tional training, nor is it intended to be. At this 
important time in the development of vocational 
training, there is a need for a clearly focused policy 
framework at European level encompassing all the 
key issues to serve as a reference point to support 
Member States in their efforts to reform national sys- 
tems. Establishing such a framework at EU level 
could perform a number of important functions, as 
comparable action is doing in other areas of policy. It 



could identify the key policy issues which are com- 
mon to Member States and help focus attention on 
them. It could define the links between vocational 
training and the European employment strategy and 
contribute to the achievement of its objectives. It 
could encourage debate on the learning process and 
the issues surrounding it and on the means of making 
lifelong learning for everyone a reality. Through per- 
forming these kinds of function, it could help build a 
consensus across the EU among the various interest 
groups on the objectives of vocational training and on 
the measures for achieving them. 

It would also encourage the establishment of a coher- 
ent and effective system for the exchange of informa- 
tion and experience at European level, based on 
systematic quantitative evaluation of measures imple- 
mented in different countries, and provide a forum for 
discussing and analysing these, so helping to improve 
policy-making across the EU. 

Such a framework should be flexible to enable groups 
of Member States to work together on issues in which 
they share a particular interest and on specific themes 
they wish to address. With the prospect of a Union of 
20 or more Member States in the not too distant fu- 
ture, this kind of arrangement may prove to be the 
most practicable for effective cooperation. 

While the nature of the framework is for Member 
States and the European institutions to decide, the les- 
son of history is that Member States have proved very 
sensitive to attempts to agree the pursuit of common 
objectives in this area through legally-binding instru- 
ments. Nevertheless, a strong political commitment is 
essential for any coherent policy framework to be im- 
plemented at European level. As part of this, clear 
roles need to be defined for the Education Committee 
or the Social Affairs Council or both, the European 
Parliament, the Economic and Social Committee and 
the Committee of the Regions. 

Many of the elements required for such a framework al- 
ready exist and it is largely a question of focusing these 
on agreed priority issues. Senior policy-makers, includ- 
ing social partner representatives, from Member States 
already meet at European level. A number of institutions 
already collect information on vocational training devel- 
opments, including. Cedefop. In addition, the results of 
the European vocational training programmes, such as 
the Leonardo da Vinci I programme, as well as its suc- 



cessor, are a potentially rich source of new material and 
insights to feed into the policy debate. 

The challenge is to draw these different elements to- 
gether into a coherent system that focuses on key is- 
sues of common interest and encourages constructive 
consideration of them at EU level. To derive full bene- 
fit from an exchange of views between Member 
States on the rapid developments taking place in vo- 
cational training and the factors which affect it, it is 
important to have a clearly focused policy framework, 
agreed and monitored at senior political level — a 
framework which provides a reference point from 
which Member States can draw, should they wish, to 
develop their own national policies and within which 
actions in the Leonardo da Vinci II programme can be 
determined and carried out. 

Concluding remarks 

Many of the issues concerning the development of 
lifelong learning affect the content and organisation 
of vocational training, which are the responsibility of 
Member States. A vocational training policy frame- 
work at European level has explicitly to recognise that 
the response to them is likely to differ from country to 
country according to its historical development and 
its social, cultural and economic characteristics. 
There is no single European solution. 

A clearly focused framework, which has the support 
of the various interests involved and facilitates ex- 
changes of experience, information and good practice 
in a structured way, could contribute significantly to 
the decision-making process in Member States. It 
could help in the task of adapting vocational training 
systems effectively to meet the challenges posed by 
economic, social, demographic and technological 
changes and of making lifelong learning a reality. 

The EU is committed to promoting social progress, a 
high level of employment, and balanced and sustain- 
able development, while strengthening economic and 
social cohesion. Vocational training has an important 
role to play in achieving these interrelated objectives. 
As the prosperity of the EU as a whole depends on the 
economic performance of its constituent parts, there 
is a common interest at EU level in monitoring devel- 
opments in vocational training in individual countries 
and in helping Member States implement more effec- 
tive policies for improving their systems. 
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Chapter 1: From a common policy to a Community policy 



Introduction 

Why a report on vocational training policy at Euro- 
pean level? It is because vocational training is an im- 
portant policy tool. It is used to help realise many 
diverse economic and social aims, such as achieving 
high levels of employment, promoting social cohe- 
sion and improving competitiveness and economic 
growth. If vocational training is to contribute success- 
fully to these wider economic and social aims, the 
policy framework that defines its objectives, organi- 
sation and content must be effective. 

It is important to examine vocational training policy 
at European level periodically because it reflects the 
aims and issues on which cooperation is agreed to be 
in the best interests of the European Union (EU) and 
its Member States. It is looked upon to contribute to 
European integration, whilst taking into account the 
diversity of systems and practice which are part of na- 
tional traditions and custom. Striking the right bal- 
ance is important, but it can sometimes be difficult as 
situations and priorities change. 

The purpose of this report is to examine EU voca- 
tional training policy and to stimulate and contribute 
to an on-going debate on this that constantly reviews 
and, accordingly, helps to ensure its effectiveness. 
The report seeks to do this by: 

(a) examining the vocational training policy 
framework at European level, how it has de- 
veloped and been implemented and the key 
policy areas it covers (in this chapter); 

(b) reviewing the action being taken by the Mem- 
ber States in the areas covered by vocational 
training policy at European level and identify- 
ing the challenges it faces; 

(c) considering how vocational training policy 
might be successfully developed in the 
future. 



An outline of policy developments 

This chapter looks at the development and implementa- 
tion of vocational training policy at European level since 
the founding of the European Economic Community 
under the Treaty of Rome in 1 957 to the Treaty on Euro- 
pean Union signed at Amsterdam which come into 
force in May 1999. The road from Rome to Amsterdam 
has been a long one for vocational training policy. The 
Treaty of Rome provided for a common vocational 
training policy. The Treaty on European Union agreed at 
Maastricht in 1992 introduced a Community vocational 
training policy and the text was carried over unchanged 
into the Treaty of Amsterdam. Over this period, eco- 
nomic and social change have steadily raised the profile 
and importance of vocational training. The policy 
framework at European level has been adapted on many 
occasions to take account of changing circumstances 
and has supported the development of vocational train- 
ing as a key instrument of employment and active labour 
market policy. Vocational training now plays a major 
role in facilitating adaptation to change, integrating 
young people and other groups into the labour market 
and promoting equal opportunities. 

The policy framework comprises the European 
acquis communautaire, which is the body of commu- 
nity law which places obligations on Member States 
or individuals in respect of vocational training. In this 
chapter the acquis is interpreted in a broad sense to in- 
clude: 

(a) European Community legal instruments — 
regulations, directives, decisions and recom- 
mendations; 

(b) judgements of the European Court of Justice; 

(c) non-binding policy statements — conclusions 
and resolutions of the Council of Ministers — 
communications and white and green papers 
from the European Commission and joint 
opinions of the social partners. 

The policy framework established by the acquis at 
European level has supported the development of 



vocational training principally in two ways. Firstly, it 
has encouraged debate among Member States en- 
abling national issues to be discussed more widely 
and areas of common interest to be identified. In this 
way, the European level has acted as an important ref- 
erence point for the development of national voca- 
tional training policies. Secondly, various initiatives 
and programmes over the years have supported prac- 
tical measures, including pilot projects and exchanges 
of information and people. These have facilitated co- 
operation between many different parties throughout 
Europe in seeking to improve vocational training. 

The framework for the common vocational training 
policy of the Treaty of Rome was established in a le- 
gally-binding decision in 1963.' It was subsequently 
adapted over the years through non-legally binding 
policy statements, which as well as giving political di- 
rection, provided for some practical measures to be 
funded. Despite not having legal force, the policy 
statements and the measures they introduced were ef- 
fective because they received firm political backing 
from the Member States at a senior level. 

However, in the early 1 980s, it was agreed to fund action 
at European level in respect of vocational training as 
well as in other areas only through legally-binding in- 
struments. This, together with European Court of Jus- 
tice decisions, led to concern among Member States 
over the extent of Community influence over national 
education and vocational training policy. In conse- 
quence, the common vocational training policy of the 
Treaty of Rome was changed in 1992 to a Community 
vocational training policy to support and supplement na- 
tional actions, so making explicit what was implicit be- 
fore, that responsibility for the content and structure of 
vocational training rests with the Member States. 

The Community vocational training policy has 
continued to be developed through non-legally binding 
instruments and implemented through well-established 
methods of cooperation. However, the quickening pace 
of economic and social change, together with the grow- 
ing interest in lifelong learning as a policy response, is 
challenging the organisation, structure and content of 
vocational training in the Member States. 

The above developments are mapped out in this chapter, 
which in so doing argues for a more focused vocational 
training policy framework at European level to support 
the development of lifelong learning. It also illustrates 



how the social partners have exercised growing 
influence over the development of policy, examines the 
contribution of vocational training to the free movement 
of workers and outlines the development of the Euro- 
pean Social Fund, from promoting employment and 
geographical mobility to improving economic and so- 
cial cohesion. The chapter concludes with a brief look at 
the way in which vocational training policy at European 
level is being used to support transition and change in 
the countries of central and eastern Europe. 

The Treaty of Rome: a common 
vocational training policy 

The Treaty of Rome set up the European Economic 
Community (EEC) to establish a common market and 
approximate progressively the economic policies of 
its Member States. In the social area, it gave the Euro- 
pean Commission the task of promoting close cooper- 
ation between Member States, including in matters 
relating to basic and advanced vocational training. It 
also created the European Social Fund to improve em- 
ployment opportunities and raise living standards. As 
part of the social provisions under the Treaty of 
Rome, Article 128 stated that the Council of Minis- 
ters shall lay down: 

. . . general principles for implementing a common vo- 
cational training policy capable of contributing to the 
harmonious development both of the national econo- 
mies and of the common market. 

These were agreed in the Council Decision of 2 April 
1963 laying down general principles for implement- 
ing a common vocational training policy (see Box). 
The 1 963 decision set out the types of cooperation en- 
visaged and, despite subsequent changes to the 
Treaty, it remains in force. 

Close and varied cooperation 

From the political perspective, the common voca- 
tional training policy was to involve close and varied 
cooperation at European level. It was defined as co- 
herent and progressive action to be carried out at both 
Member State and European level to implement the 
ten principles in the 1963 decision. Coherence was 
supported by a set of fundamental objectives in the 
second principle of the decision, setting out what co- 
operation in vocational training was to achieve. 



Council Decision of 2 April 1963 laying down the principles for implementing a common 
vocational training policy 



First principle 

A common vocational training policy means a coherent 
and progressive common action which entails that each 
Member State shall draw up programmes and shall en- 
sure that these are put into effect in accordance with the 
general principles contained in this decision and with 
the resulting measures taken to apply them. 

The general principles must enable every person to re- 
ceive adequate training, with due regard for freedom of 
choice of occupation, place of training and place of 
work. 

These general principles must deal with the training of 
young persons and adults who might be or already are 
employed in posts up to supervisory level. 

It shall be the responsibility of the Member States and 
the competent institutions of the Community to apply 
such general principles within the framework of the 
Treaty. 

Second principle 

The common vocational training policy shall have the 
following fundamental objectives: 

• to bring about conditions that will guarantee ad- 
equate vocational training for all; 

• to organise in due course suitable training facili- 
ties to supply the labour forces in the different 
sectors of economic activity; 

• to broaden vocational training on the basis of a 
general education, to an extent sufficient to en- 
courage the harmonious development of the 
personality and to meet requirements arising 
from technical progress, new methods of pro- 
duction and social and economic developments; 

• to enable every person to acquire the technical 
knowledge and skill necessary to pursue a given 
occupation and to reach the highest possible 
level of training, whilst encouraging, particu- 
larly as regards young persons, intellectual and 
physical advancement, civic education and 
physical development; 



• to avoid any harmful interruption either be- 
tween completion of general education and 
commencement of vocational training or during 
the latter; 

• to promote basic and advanced vocational train- 
ing and, where appropriate, retraining, suitable 
for the various stages of working life; 

• to offer every person, according to his inclina- 
tions and capabilities, working knowledge and 
experience, and by means of permanent facili- 
ties for vocational advancement, the opportu- 
nity to gain promotion or to receive instruction 
for a new and higher level of activity; 

• to relate closely the different forms of vocational 
training to the various sectors of the economy so 
that, on the one hand, vocational training best 
meets both the needs of the economy and the in- 
terests of the trainees and, on the other hand, 
problems presented by vocational training re- 
ceive the attention which they deserve in business 
and professional circles everywhere. 

Third principle 

When the common vocational training policy is put 
into operation, special importance shall be attached: 

• to forecasts and estimates, at both national and 
community levels, of the quantitative and quali- 
tative requirements of workers in the various 
productive activities; 

• to a permanent system of information and guid- 
ance or vocational advice, for young people and 
adults, based on the knowledge of individual ca- 
pabilities, training facilities and employment op- 
portunities, operating in close cooperation with 
the productive and distributive sectors of the 
economy, vocational training services and 
schools; 

• to the opportunity for every person to have re- 
course to the system provided for above at any 
time before choosing his occupation, during his 
vocational training and throughout his working 
life. 
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Fourth principle 

In conformity with these general principles and in or- 
der to attain the objectives stated therein, the Commis- 
sion may propose to the Council or to the Member 
States, under the Treaty, such appropriate measures as 
may appear to be necessary. 

Moreover, in close cooperation with the Member States, 
the Commission shall carry out any studies and research 
in the field of vocational training which will ensure attain- 
ment of a common policy, in particular with a view to pro- 
moting employment facilities and the geographical and 
occupational mobility of workers within the Community. 

Furthermore, it shall draw up a list of training facilities in 
the Member States and compare them with existing re- 
quirements with a view to determining what actions to 
recommend to the Member States, indicating an order of 
priority where necessary; should the occasion arise, it 
shall encourage the conclusion of bilateral or multilateral 
agreements. 

The Commission shall follow the developments of such 
measures, compare the results thereof and bring them to 
the notice of the Member States. 

When carrying out the tasks assigned to it in the field of 
vocational training, the Commission shall be assisted by 
a tripartite advisory committee, whose composition and 
rules shall be laid down by the Council after receiving the 
opinion of the Commission. 

Fifth principle 

In order to promote a wider knowledge of all the facts 
and publications concerning the state and development 
of vocational training within the Community, and to help 
keep current teaching methods up to date, the Commis- 
sion Shall take all suitable steps to collect, distribute and 
exchange any useful information, literature and teaching 
material among the Member States. It shall ensure in par- 
ticular the systematic distribution of literature relating to 
innovations already in use or to be introduced. For their 
part, the Member States shall give the Commission all 
the necessary help and support to carry out these various 
tasks and, in particular, shall provide any useful informa- 
tion concerning the present state and development of na- 
tional systems of vocational training. 

Sixth principle 

In cooperation with the Member States, the Commis- 
sion shall encourage such direct exchanges of experi- 



ence in the field of vocational training as are likely to 
enable the services responsible for vocational training 
and specialists in such field to acquaint themselves 
with and study the achievements and new develop- 
ments in the other countries of the Community in mat- 
ters of vocational training. 

Such exchanges shall be brought about in particular by 
means of study seminars and by programmes of visits 
and stays at vocational training institutions. 

Seventh principle 

The suitable training of teachers and instructors, whose 
numbers should be increased and whose technical and 
teaching skills should be developed, shall be one of the 
basic factors of any effective vocational training policy. 

Member States shall, with the assistance of the Com- 
mission where necessary, encourage any measures 
which are likely to contribute to the improvement and 
development of such training, in particular measures to 
ensure a continuing adjustment to progress in the eco- 
nomic and technical fields. 

The training of instructors recruited among specially 
qualified workers shall be encouraged. Harmonisation 
of instructor training shall be sought; all exchanges of 
experience and other similar appropriate means, and in 
particular, those mentioned in the sixth principle, may 
be used towards such harmonisation. 

Special measures shall be taken in the Community 
countries to promote the basic training and advanced 
training of teachers and instructors for work in the less 
favoured regions of the Community and in developing 
states and territories, in particular those associated with 
the Community. 

Eighth principle 

The common vocational training policy must, in partic- 
ular, be so framed as to enable levels of training to be 
harmonised progressively. 

In cooperation with the Member States, the Commis- 
sion shall, according to requirements, draw up in re- 
spect of the various occupations which call for specific 
training a standardised description of the basic qualifi- 
cations required at various levels of training. 

On this basis, harmonisation of the standards required 
for success in final examinations should be sought, 
with a view to the mutual recognition of certificates 



and other documents confirming completion of vo- 
cational training; the Member States and the Com- 
mission shall encourage the holding of European 
competitions and examinations. 

Ninth principle 

In order to contribute to the achievement of an over- 
all balance between the supply of and demand for la- 
bour within the Community, and taking into account 
the forecasts made for this purpose, the Member 
States and the Commission may cooperate in taking 
adequate steps, in particular when drawing up suit- 
able training programmes. Such steps and 
programmes must aim at the rapid training of adults 
and vocational retraining, taking into account the sit- 
uations caused by economic expansion or recession, 
technological and structural changes and the special 
requirements of certain occupations, occupational 
categories or specific regions. 

Tenth principle 

In the application of the general principles of the 
common vocational training policy, particular atten- 
tion shall be given to special problems concerning 
specific sectors of activity or specific categories of 
person; special measures may be taken in this re- 
spect. 

Measures taken with a view to attaining the objec- 
tives of the common vocational training policy may 
be jointly financed. 



Furthermore, cooperation was also to be promoted 
with and between the social partners. 

The decision provided for various types of coopera- 
tion to implement the principles, including studies 
and research, exchanges of information and experi- 
ence and the drawing up of programmes by the Mem- 
ber States to be put into effect in accordance with the 
principles. A certain degree of harmonisation was 
also foreseen. The eighth principle stated that a com- 
mon vocational training policy must be framed to en- 
able levels of training to be progressively harmonised, 
with a view to the mutual recognition of qualifica- 
tions. However, cooperation was not to be limited to 
all the Member States acting at the same time over the 
same issues. The decision encourages the European 
Commission to conclude multilateral or bilateral 
agreements, should the occasion arise. 



Responsibility for implementing the principles lay with 
both the Member States and the European Commission. 
But the decision made no clear demarcation of responsi- 
bility between them as to how the principles should be 
implemented. Although it defined the areas covered by 
the common vocational training policy, namely training 
for all young people and adults who might be, or are al- 
ready, employed in posts up to supervisory level, it did 
not define vocational training. It did, however, direct co- 
operation over vocational training policy towards key 
policy areas closely linked to the labour market. These 
policy areas included: ensuring access to vocational 
training throughout working life, equipping workers 
with the skills to meet the requirements of technological 
change and ensuring that training meets the needs of the 
economy as well as of particular groups, sectors or re- 
gions and the personal and professional interests of the 
individual concerned. 



The absence of any clear demarcation of responsibility 
or definition of vocational training indicates that voca- 
tional training was not expected to be controversial. This 
was despite the reference in the eighth principle to levels 
of training being progressively hannonised. 

However, the common vocational training policy was 
not the same as common policies in other areas, for ex- 
ample, in agriculture, transport or competition. In these 
latter areas, the decision-making powers at European 
level — also known as Community competence — were 
extensive, and, as appropriate, Member States were 
obliged to change national systems or arrangements to 
comply. Issues in these areas were decided in the Coun- 
cil of Ministers either by qualified majority voting or by 
unanimity after consultation with the European Assem- 
bly (subsequently the European Parliament). In contrast, 
action at European level to implement the common vo- 
cational training policy was much less stringent and 
could be decided in the Council of Ministers by simple 
majority vote, without any requirement to consult the 
European Assembly. 

It also indicates that the type of intervention at European 
level foreseen in other common policy areas was not en- 
visaged in the area of vocational training. Rather, efforts 
were to focus not on the structure or organisation of vo- 
cational training but on bringing about a convergence of 
standards, in terms of qualifications, certificates and ex- 
aminations. 
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The 1963 decision laid the foundation for a common vo- 
cational training policy. The types of cooperation fore- 
seen at European level to implement it were less 
politically integrated than in other common policy areas. 
Nevertheless, vocational training was regarded as an 
area where common action, on a bilateral or multilateral 
basis, was in the interests of the then European Eco- 
nomic Community as a whole and a degree of harmoni- 
sation, in terms of outcomes of training, was seen as 
desirable. Such action focused on developing the role of 
vocational training and its links with the labour market. 

Implementing the common 
vocational training policy 

This section summarises how the common vocational 
training policy under Article 128 of the Treaty of 
Rome was implemented and developed. 

Taking the 1963 decision as the policy framework, 
implementation began with the institutionalisation of 
the role of the social partners alongside the Member 
States in the development of policy, with the setting 
up of the Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Training 2 (ACVT), in December 1963, to give opin- 
ions on questions of general importance or of princi- 
ple concerning vocational training. This was followed 
by a European Commission recommendation initiat- 
ing a reporting procedure to exchange information 
and experience on vocational guidance. 3 Work was 
also carried out on harmonising training levels to pro- 
mote free movement of workers, and, in 1970, the 
Council adopted a recommendation on the European 
vocational profile for the training of skilled machine- 

4 

tool workers. However, the European Commission 
concluded in 1971 5 that work undertaken following 
the 1963 decision had not yielded the expected re- 
sults. The reasons cited were a lack of experience in 
methods to turn abstract principles into working pro- 
jects, insufficient distinction between short and 
long-term projects and inadequate resources. 

The era of resolutions 

From this point up until the mid-1980s, implementation 
of the common vocational training policy was charac- 
terised by a series of non-binding resolutions by the 
Council of Ministers (the approach was different in ar- 
eas concerning the free movement of workers which is 
discussed later). These resolutions established the pol- 
icy framework, setting out the key policy areas in which 



cooperation should take place. They acted as reference 
points for the development of national policies by re- 
flecting the major economic and social debates in which 
vocational training had a role. They also outlined vari- 
ous measures to implement the framework and, as ap- 
propriate, indicated the action to be taken at European 
level and to be carried out by the Member States. By 
adapting the 1963 principles to modem needs, the reso- 
lutions developed vocational training into a more so- 
phisticated instrument of labour market policy, as well 
as a tool for promoting social aims. 

Following the 1971 guidelines calling for a renewed 
effort in vocational training, the first resolution was 
agreed in 1974. 6 It reinforced the importance of the 
common vocational training policy and the progres- 
sive attainment of its objectives. It provided for the es- 
tablishment of the European Centre for the 
Development of Vocational Training (commonly 
known by its French acronym ‘Cedefop’). Set up in 
1975, the centre was to provide technical expertise 
and information on vocational training, compile and 
distribute documentation, stimulate research and 
work on the approximation of training standards to 
promote the free movement of workers. 

Economic and social change in the 1970s encouraged 
the use of vocational training to realise social aims by 
targeting measures at specific groups. 

The first group to be targeted for special help was handi- 
capped people in 1974. 8 The next was young people. 
Poor vocational preparation and a lack of basic skills 
were seen as two of the main problems contributing to 
unemployment among those under 25 being three times 
higher than the average for all age groups. To tackle 
these problems the Council introduced a range of mea- 
sures based on two resolutions, one in 1976 9 to improve 
the transition from school to working life and another in 
1979 10 on linking work and training for young people. 
These resolutions reinforced vocational training’s links 
with education, which, although it did not feature in the 
Treaty of Rome, had been an area of cooperation since 
1974 (see Box). 

This period also saw vocational training developed as an 
instrument for promoting equal opportunities. The equal 
treatment directive in 1976" required Member States to 
ensure access to vocational guidance and vocational 
training without discrimination on the grounds of sex. In 
recognising that equality of opportunity for access to 




Fourth principle 

In conformity with these general principles and in or- 
der to attain the objectives stated therein, the Commis- 
sion may propose to the Council or to the Member 
States, under the Treaty, such appropriate measures as 
may appear to be necessary. 

Moreover, in close cooperation with the Member States, 
the Commission shall carry out any studies and research 
in the field of vocational training which will ensure attain- 
ment of a common policy, in particular with a view to pro- 
moting employment facilities and the geographical and 
occupational mobility of workers within the Community. 

Furthermore, it shall draw up a list of training facilities in 
the Member States and compare them with existing re- 
quirements with a view to determining what actions to 
recommend to the Member States, indicating an order of 
priority where necessary; should the occasion arise, it 
shall encourage the conclusion of bilateral or multilateral 
agreements. 

The Commission shall follow the developments of such 
measures, compare the results thereof and bring them to 
the notice of the Member States. 

When carrying out the tasks assigned to it in the field of 
vocational training, the Commission shall be assisted by 
a tripartite advisory committee, whose composition and 
rules shall be laid down by the Council after receiving the 
opinion of the Commission. 

Fifth principle 

In order to promote a wider knowledge of all the facts 
and publications concerning the state and development 
of -vocational training within the Community, and to help 
keep current teaching methods up to date, the Commis- 
sion shall take all suitable steps to collect, distribute and 
exchange any useful information, literature and teaching 
material among the Member States. It shall ensure in par- 
ticular the systematic distribution of literature relating to 
innovations already in use or to be introduced. For their 
part, the Member States shall give the Commission all 
the necessary help and support to carry out these various 
tasks and, in particular, shall provide any useful informa- 
tion concerning the present state and development of na- 
tional systems of vocational training. 

Sixth principle 

In cooperation with the Member States, the Commis- 
sion shall encourage such direct exchanges of experi- 



ence in the field of vocational training as are likely to 
enable the services responsible for vocational training 
and specialists in such field to acquaint themselves 
with and study the achievements and new develop- 
ments in the other countries of the Community in mat- 
ters of vocational training. 

Such exchanges shall be brought about in particular by 
means of study seminars and by programmes of visits 
and stays at vocational training institutions. 

Seventh principle 

The suitable training of teachers and instructors, whose 
numbers should be increased and whose technical and 
teaching skills should be developed, shall be one of the 
basic factors of any effective vocational training policy. 

Member States shall, with the assistance of the Com- 
mission where necessary, encourage any measures 
which are likely to contribute to the improvement and 
development of such training, in particular measures to 
ensure a continuing adjustment to progress in the eco- 
nomic and technical fields. 

The training of instructors recruited among specially 
qualified workers shall be encouraged. Harmonisation 
of instructor training shall be sought; all exchanges of 
experience and other similar appropriate means, and in 
particular, those mentioned in the sixth principle, may 
be used towards such harmonisation. 

Special measures shall be taken in the Community 
countries to promote the basic training and advanced 
training of teachers and instructors for work in the less 
favoured regions of the Community and in developing 
states and territories, in particular those associated with 
the Community. 

Eighth principle 

The common vocational training policy must, in partic- 
ular, be so framed as to enable levels of training to be 
harmonised progressively. 

In cooperation with the Member States, the Commis- 
sion shall, according to requirements, draw up in re- 
spect of the various occupations which call for specific 
training a standardised description of the basic qualifi- 
cations required at various levels of training. 

On this basis, harmonisation of the standards required 
for success in final examinations should be sought, 
with a view to the mutual recognition of certificates 
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the legal system. The directive on the recognition of 
higher education diplomas, adopted in 1988 and ap- 
plying to courses lasting at least three years, was 
also concerned with free movement. A second sys- 
tem was introduced on the same lines in 1992 (see 
main text). In 1993, the Council established a right 
of residence for students from other Member States. 

Equal opportunities was also a matter of growing im- 
portance as regards cooperation over education. In 
1985, Member States agreed a resolution' 7 contain- 
ing a series of measures for them to implement 
nationally, taking due account of their legal, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural characteristics, to pro- 
mote equal opportunities for girls and boys in 
education. 

The debate on lifelong learning encouraged by the 
European Commission’s 1993 white paper on 
growth, competitiveness and employment (see main 
text), also encouraged consideration of education 
systems. In particular, it argued for a closer relation- 
ship between higher education and the business 
world and for universities to play a role in the devel- 
opment of lifelong learning in partnership with the 
public and private sectors at national and regional 
level. The Council conclusions on a strategy for life- 
long learning in December 1996 (see main text) 
identified a series of challenges for the school sys- 
tem, including ways of supporting children with 
learning difficulties and of promoting the use of mul- 
timedia tools in education. Furthermore, as part of a 
strategy for lifelong learning the Council argued for 
exploring the potential of new partnerships and de- 
veloping links between general education and voca- 
tional training. The performance of schools in 
reducing the number of young people leaving the ed- 
ucation system unqualified is one of the indicators 
monitored in the guidelines of the European employ- 
ment strategy (see main text). 



training is essential if equality of opportunity in employ- 
ment is to be a reality, it defined a role for vocational 
training in creating a more equal society. 

The problem of rising unemployment persisted and, 
by the early 1980s, was affecting all age groups. 
Long-term unemployment, in particular, was increas- 
ing substantially (by the mid-1980s over half of the 
unemployed had been out of work for over a year). 
These difficulties raised expectations about the role of 
vocational training as an instrument of labour market 



and employment policy. The common vocational 
training policy framework continued developing 
through a series of Council resolutions. Vocational 
training was seen as having a central role in improv- 
ing the match between the demand for and supply of 
labour, helping people who were long-term unem- 
ployed and, as a new role, promoting the development 
of small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). The 
early 1980s were also marked by a growing aware- 
ness of the impact of new technology as a major driv- 
ing force of change. In a resolution in 1983, 18 the 
Council accorded a major role to vocational training 
in equipping workers with the capacity to adapt to 
changes brought about by new technology, an adapta- 
tion essential not only to keep down unemployment 
but also to exploit the economic potential of new tech- 
nology and encourage its widespread implementa- 
tion. 

In July 1983, the Council updated the common voca- 
tional training policy'framework through a resolution on 
vocational training policies in the 1980s. 19 Its aim was to 
strengthen the implementation of the common voca- 
tional training policy and it outlined the strategic role of 
vocational training which was to be developed as: 

(a) an instrument of active employment policy to 
promote economic and social development 
and adjustment to the new structure of the 
labour market; 

(b) a means of ensuring that young people are 
properly prepared for working life and their 
responsibilities as adults; 

(c) an instrument for promoting equal opportuni- 
ties for all workers as regards access to the 
labour market. 

The resolution reflected the way in which economic 
and social change during the 20 years after the deci- 
sion laying down the principles for the implementa- 
tion of the common vocational training policy had 
significantly altered the profile and importance of vo- 
cational training. It was now seen as strategic to the 
achievement of both economic and social aims. Un- 
employment in 1983 was substantially higher than in 
1963 — particularly amongst specific groups, such as 
young people. New technology was changing job 
content, demanding more from workers in terms of 
skills to improve productivity and competitiveness 



and causing shifts in employment from industry to the 
service sector. The structure of the labour market was 
also changing, with more women entering the work 
force and a growing number of men leaving it. These 
changes posed problems for all groups, but especially 
for young people who lacked work experience to get 
jobs and who needed additional support. 

In response to the challenges posed by change over 
the years,. the Member States had pooled their experi- 
ence. Benefiting from the wider European debate, 
they agreed resolutions that implemented and devel- 
oped the common vocational training policy through 
a framework that was not legally binding, but which 
had strong political backing. 

In this way, the European level became established as 
a reference point for the development of national vo- 
cational training polices. This role was reinforced by 
the European Council which, in March 1982, agreed 
that Member States would take measures to ensure 
that over the next five years all young people entering 
the labour market for the first time would receive vo- 
cational training or work experience. 20 This was re- 
flected in the July 1983 resolution under which 
Member States committed themselves to ensuring 
that all young people who wished, especially those 
without qualifications, could benefit from a 
six-month or, if possible, a one-year full-time basic 
training programme, work experience, or a combina- 
tion of the two. 



While the European level acted as a reference point, 
Member States retained freedom to decide how to im- 
plement the common vocational training policy and 
kept control over the structure, content and organisa- 
tion of vocational training in their own countries. The 
resolutions, as appropriate, distinguished between ac- 
tion at European and Member State levels and, in so 
doing, addressed a number of the issues concerning 
the demarcation of responsibilities not covered in the 
1963 decision. Furthermore, the 1983 resolution 
emphasised the need for flexibility in the implemen- 
tation of policies at European level and the need to re- 
spect the diversity of national systems. Although 
there was cooperation in areas of common interest, it 
was not seen as leading to vocational training systems 
becoming more alike, but rather as Member States ap- 
proaching similar problems in different ways. 



Although they did not have specific budgets to carry 
out the actions they proposed (the European Commis- 
sion was to use its own funds and seek additional 
finance from the Council as appropriate), the resolu- 
tions were innovative in introducing new forms of co- 
operation, which, over the years, had deepened and 
widened. They incorporated reporting procedures to 
analyse the experience of Member States in particular 
areas, including study visits for specialists and work- 
shops for teachers and trainers of teachers, experi- 
mentation through pilot projects, joint undertaking 
of research, networks, cooperation over statistics, 
exchanges of information and experience and the es- 
tablishment of technical expertise in Cedefop. Coop- 
eration, therefore, was not just at the policy-making 
level and between government representatives, but 
also between researchers and practitioners, directly 
involving those most closely concerned with the 
problems identified. 

However, the development and implementation of the 
common vocational training policy through non-le- 
gally binding resolutions, backed up by commitments 
at a senior political level, changed in the mid-1980s, 
following an agreement between the European Com- 
munities’ institutions that Community funding should 
be sanctioned by a legal instrument based on the 
Treaty. This change was to have important repercus- 
sions. 

The age of the action programme 

During the period 1986 to 1993, a number of Euro- 
pean Community vocational training action 
programmes were established through legally-bind- 
ing decisions based (but not always exclusively) on 
Article 128 of the Treaty of Rome (see Box). Each 
programme was concerned with a specific aspect of 
the common vocational training policy, developing 
the role of vocational training in adapting to change, 
supporting young people, improving continuing 
training or promoting cooperation in higher education 
and language learning. 

The role of vocational training in adapting to change 
was pursued through the first action programme, called 
Cornett, on cooperation between universities and enter- 
prises on vocational training over new technology, 
adopted in July I986. 2 ' Cornett’s transnational networks 
of university-enterprise partnerships to encourage train- 
ing in the development and application of new technolo- 
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Vocational training action programmes, 1986-1993 



The Cornett I programme ( 1 986-89) on cooperation be- 
tween universities and enterprises regarding training in 
the field of new technology had a budget of ECU 45 mil- 
lion. It financed some 1 300 projects and established 
125 university-enterprise training partnerships. The 
second phase of the programme, Cornett II (1990-94) 
had a budget of ECU 200 million (including the EFTA 
contribution). 

The Erasmus programme (1987-95), setting up the Eu- 
ropean Community action scheme for the mobility of 
university students, had a budget of ECU 500 million. 

The Petra programme (1987-91) for the vocational 
training of young people and their preparation for adult 
and working life had a budget of ECU 40 million. Ap- 
proximately 75 000 young people benefited directly 
from the programme, along with more than 10 000 
teachers and trainers. Petra II (1992-94) had a budget 
of ECU 104.2 million. 

The Lingua programme (1990-94) to promote foreign 
language competence in the European Community had 
a budget of ECU 153 million. More than 7 000 lan- 
guage teachers received in-service training and 33 000 
teachers participated in exchanges. 



gies was a new form of cooperation involving, in a 
practical way, the tertiary education sector in the imple- 
mentation of the common vocational training policy. In 
December 1988, Cornett II was introduced. 22 It was very 
similar to its predecessor, but added the dimension of in- 
novation and technology transfer. Complementing the 
Cornett programmes in facilitating adaptation to change 
was the Eurotecnet programme, adopted in December 
1989, which networked transnational innovation pro- 



Vocational training continued to be used as a tool for 
promoting the integration of people with disabilities 
through the Helios programme adopted in 1988 24 and 
1993. 25 

Support for young people and their transition from 
school to working life continued with the Petra 
programme adopted in December 1987. 26 The pur- 
pose of this was to support and supplement activities 
of the Member States in their pursuit of the objective 



Force ( 1 99 1-94) focused on the quality and quantity of 
continuing vocational training (CVT). It had a budget 
of ECU 88 million and financed 720 projects involving 
the transfer of expertise and innovation in continuing 
vocational training. 

The Eurotecnet programme ( 1 990-94) to promote inno- 
vation in the field of vocational training resulting from 
technological change in the European Community had 
a budget of ECU 9.2 million. It provided funding for 
the networking of innovative projects in vocational 
training and for transnational research on specific 
themes linked to vocational training. 

Helios (1988-91), and Helios II (1993-96) promoted 
the social integration and independent lifestyle of peo- 
ple with disabilities. 

Helios 11(1993-96) had a budget of ECU 37 million 
and enabled 1150 organisations working for the dis- 
abled to take part on an ongoing basis in discussions 
and exchanges with similar organisations in other Mem- 
ber States, in particular in the areas of training and prep- 
aration for working life. 



27 

set by the European Council in June 1 985^ to ensure 
that all young people so wishing, should receive at 
least one year, or if possible, two or more years of vo- 
cational training in addition to compulsory full-time 
education. In July 1991, the Petra II programme was 
adopted. It had the same objectives as its predeces- 
sor, but included vocational training and work experi- 
ence placements in other Member States, which had 
previously been organised under young worker ex- 
change programmes but now became part of the com- 
mon vocational training policy. 

With fewer young people entering the labour market 
and rapid technological development tending to make 
skills acquired during initial training obsolete after a 
number of years, growing importance was attached to 
continuing vocational training. In May 1990, the 
Force programme was adopted, following a Council 
Resolution of June 1989. It encouraged action to pro- 
mote access to continuing vocational training and en- 
couraged enterprises to regard expenditure on 
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vocational training as an integral part of their strategic 
planning and so as an investment rather than as part of 
current costs. 

Cooperation in education was also developed through 
action programmes. In June 1987, the Council 
adopted the Erasmus programme' to support and en- 
courage student exchange between universities in dif- 
ferent Member States. In 1989, Erasmus was 
amended and extended to 1994. 31 In July 1989, 
Lingua 32 was adopted to promote foreign language 
competence in the European Community by increas- 
ing the possibility for university students to combine 
foreign language study with their main subject and to 
improve their language skills. 

The action programmes built upon well-established 
methods of cooperation — a framework of common ob- 
jectives, pilot projects, networks, exchange programmes 
and research. Cooperation continued at both pol- 
icy-making and practitioner levels, with an enhanced 
role for the social partners through their inclusion in the 
committees overseeing the implementation of Cornett, 
Petra, Force and Eurotecnet and as active participants in 
the actions supported by the programmes. 

However, this phase of cooperation between the Euro- 
pean Commission and the Member States did not al- 
ways go smoothly. The requirement to have legal 
instruments to fund Community actions led to differ- 
ences, not over the types of cooperation, but over the 
definition of vocational training and consequently 
over the extent of EU competence over the develop- 
ment of national polices. 

Developments leading 
to a treaty change 

Until the action programmes, the only legally-binding 
instrument based on Article 128 of the Treaty of Rome 
was the 1963 decision setting out the principles for the 
implementation of the common vocational training pol- 
icy and the establishment and rules of the Advisory 
Committee on Vocational Training. For an instrument to 
be agreed under Article 128, only a simple majority of 
the Council was required. Consultation with the Euro- 
pean Parliament was not mandatory. 

The Cornett decision, establishing the first action 
programme, was adopted in 1986 under Articles 128 
and 235 — the ‘catch-all’ article enabling action to be 



taken where specific treaty articles did not exist. 
Adding Article 235 required unanimity in the Coun- 
cil, after consulting the European Parliament, to agree 
to the proposal. This dual legal base process was sub- 
sequently used to agree the Erasmus and Lingua 
programmes, as well as the Helios programmes to as- 
sist people with disabilities. However, the European 
Commission’s proposal to amend the Erasmus 
programme in 1989 proved problematic — not be- 
cause of its measures, but because it was based only 
on Article 128, dropping the additional reference to 
Article 235 which had been used to adopt the 
programme originally in 1987. The Council added 
Article 235, but this was contested by the European 
Commission in a case before the European Court of 
Justice (ECJ). 33 

The Erasmus case revealed sharp differences between 
Member States and the European Commission over 
the extent of Community competence in the area of 
vocational training. Member States were concerned 
about the possibility of Article 128 being used to in- 
troduce, by a simple majority of the Council, legal ob- 
ligations to implement the .common vocational 
training policy. Furthermore, they were concerned 
over the extension of the policy into education, as the 
Erasmus programme dealt with university exchanges. 

The ECJ decided that it was not necessary to add Article 
235. Referring to earlier judgements, the ECJ concluded 
that Article 128 did provide for legal measures that 
could impose corresponding obligations of cooperation 
on the Member States, including those that might re- 
quire changes to the organisation of their education and 
vocational training systems. The ECJ also stated that, 
for the most part, higher education came under the remit 
of a common vocational training policy, as education 
which prepares for a particular profession, trade or em- 
ployment is vocational training, and, in general, univer- 
sity education fulfils these conditions. 

The judgement interpreted Article 128 and the 1963 de- 
cision in a way which, to the Member States, extended 
the scope for action at the European level in the areas of 
education and vocational training. This was of concern 
to them since, from the outset in the Council in 1974, it 
had been stated that cooperation in education must make 
allowance for the traditions of each country and the di- 
versity of their respective policies and systems. Voca- 
tional training resolutions over the years had also 
distinguished between actions at Member State and Eu- 



ropean levels. In addition, the action programmes con- 
tained references to the need for action at European level 
to respect the diversity of custom and practice and the 
powers of national law. However, while these distinc- 
tions, which were such an important part of policy in the 
past, might not be ignored, they now appeared weaker 
and likely to have less influence on shaping future action 
at European level. 

Alongside what they saw as a weakening of their posi- 
tion, the Member States became increasingly concerned 
over the prospect of a legally-binding European-wide 
instrument on access to vocational training. These con- 
cerns were fuelled by the Social Charter of Fundamental 
Workers’ Rights adopted during the French presidency 
in 1989, which was a non-binding document listing a 
number of ‘rights’ for workers. 34 It included the right of 
access to vocational training throughout working life 
and proposed setting up continuing training systems 
providing for training leave. The Social Charter was fol- 
lowed by a number of proposals from the European 
Commission to implement it, which became known as 
the Social Action Plan. The plan contained nothing on 
access to vocational training, but the possibility of a pro- 
posal for a legally-binding instrument on access to voca- 
tional training introducing statutory entitlements to 
training leave — which if proposed under Article 128 
would require only a simple majority in the Council to 
be adopted — led to considerable unease and intense 
political debate. 

The debate reflected a number of interests and issues 
at stake. The question was not about the need for ac- 
tion at European level in vocational training, but 
rather about the type of action which was appropriate. 
The Member States had seen the European role in vo- 
cational training as a complementary one. However, 
the European Community’s goal was to act in the best 
interests of the single market, which could have in- 
volved regulation in respect of vocational training. 

The debate was a complex one with conflicting interests 
involved. On one hand, there were grounds for strength- 
ening the role of the European level in vocational train- 
ing policy. Following the Single European Act of 1986 
and the drive to complete the single market by the end of 
1992, the pace of European integration had quickened. 
The completion of the single market was an objective 
shared by all and the Member States accepted that voca- 
tional training was important to the single market. The 
economic and social changes that had encouraged closer 



cooperation in the area of vocational training, were act- 
ing as a force for the creation of the single market, but 
were also being speeded up by it. Technological change 
required higher skill levels generally, and a European 
Community-wide entitlement to training leave would 
ensure that even those unlikely to receive vocational 
training would have greater access to it. The social part- 
ners’ joint opinion on ways of facilitating the broadest 
possible access to training opportunities of 21 Septem- 
ber 1991 highlighted the importance of vocational train- 
ing to the success of the single market and of access to 
training for workers in SMEs. They were in favour of 
the development of guarantees of access, enabling 
workers to benefit from training throughout their work- 
ing lives, but they added that arrangements should be 
compatible with national practices and be agreed be- 
tween employers and employees or their representa- 
tives. 

On the other hand, particularly from the perspective 
of Member States, the key principle of subsidiarity — 
that the European level should act only where objec- 
tives could not adequately be achieved at national or 
local levels — and whether action in this area was de- 
sirable at European level (even though it was just a 
possibility), irrespective of the degree of support for 
any such proposal, was critical. 

A number of factors needed to be taken into account. 
One was the impact on existing national arrange- 
ments. There was entitlement to training leave in 
many Member States, but the arrangements were var- 
ied and not universal. The problem, however, was not 
one of administrative inconvenience. The organisa- 
tion and systems of vocational training in the Member 
States reflected the different choices made over the 
years in the light of their differing social, economic 
and cultural characteristics. These, in effect, were the 
outcome of striking a sometimes delicate balance be- 
tween a wide range of interests — of national, re- 
gional and local government, the social partners, 
vocational training providers, certification bodies, 
sector and trade associations, professional bodies and 
individuals — and which involved the expenditure of 
large sums of public and private money on vocational 
training. The impact on these various interests within 
the Member States — some of which would favour 
action at European level on access while others would 
not — in terms, for example, of the additional cost to 
businesses, enforcement and the choice between a 
centralised and decentralised approach, could not be 
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overlooked. For instance, the social partners, in their 
joint opinion mentioned above, had indicated that 
where entitlement to training leave was a matter dealt 
with by collective agreement, it should remain so. 

Also at stake was the question of precedent. Even if a 
Member State supported legally-binding action at Eu- 
ropean level on access, there would be no guarantee 
that future proposals in the area of vocational training 
would be palatable. Given that such a proposal could 
be adopted by a simple majority in the Council, a 
Member State could find itself having to implement 
nationally a policy which it did not support. Such a 
precedent could also be far-reaching following the 
rulings of the ECJ, which had, to a considerable ex- 
tent, brought higher education firmly into the remit of 
a common vocational training policy. 

There was, therefore, much unease over legally-bind- 
ing action at European level in this area. After weigh- 
ing up the issues, the Member States decided that they 
did not want action at European level that might im- 
pose legal obligations upon them to change the or- 
ganisation of their education and vocational training 
systems, and certainly not action that could be de- 
cided by a simple majority in the Council. 

In this case, politics overruled economics. The Mem- 
ber States decided that, although vocational training 
was important to the single market, politically it was 
more important for them to retain full responsibility 
for it. Times had changed since Article 128 and the 
1963 decision. The objective of close cooperation 
leading to the harmonisation of standards in voca- 
tional training, that had seemed appropriate for a 
Community of six founding Member States in 1957, 
was no longer suitable for a Community of 12, with 
four more countries (Austria, Norway, Finland and 
Sweden) negotiating to join. Differences in voca- 
tional training systems and arrangements in Member 
States and their close attachment to them, coupled 
with the importance of education to their culture and 
the structure of their society, led Member States to 
conclude it was necessary to look again at the idea of a 
common vocational training policy and what it meant. 

The Inter-Governmental Conference that opened in 
1991 planned the steps towards economic and monetary 
union and provided Member States with the chance to 
revise the social chapter of the Treaty of Rome, includ- 
ing Article 128. They took the opportunity. The com- 



mon vocational training policy was replaced by a Com- 
munity vocational training policy to support and supple- 
ment activities of the Member States under Article 127 
of the Treaty on European Union, signed in Maastricht 
in 1992. 35 Action under Article 127 was to be decided in 
the Council by qualified majority after consultation with 
the European Parliament and no longer by simple ma- 
jority. It was made clear that Member States were re- 
sponsible for the content and organisation of vocational 
training, and harmonisation of their laws and regulations 
concerning vocational training was specifically ruled 
out. Education was separated from vocational training 
policy and was given a separate legal base in Article 
126, upon which future cooperation in this area was to 
be based. Harmonisation in education was also ruled 
out. 



After the Maastricht Treaty was signed, but before it 
came into force, a non-binding recommendation on 
access to continuing training was agreed in June 
1993. 36 It was the last act under the common voca- 
tional training policy. 



The recommendation drew heavily on the joint opin- 
ion of the social partners in 1991, on ways of facilitat- 
ing the broadest possible effective access to training 
opportunities, mentioned earlier. It did not seek to 
regulate vocational training systems and, interest- 
ingly, made no reference to training leave. Instead, its 
proposals centred on enterprises, encouraging them 
and local and regional development authorities to re- 
gard continuing vocational training as a strategic 
planning tool and expenditure on it as an investment. 
It called upon Member States to provide incentives to 
promote training where it was weak, drawing atten- 
tion to groups of workers less likely to receive train- 
ing. A procedure was set up for Member States to 
report on progress after three years. 



Through its timing, the recommendation in many ways 
anticipated the new policy of supporting and supple- 
menting action at Member State level. In eschewing reg- 
ulation and in outlining a market-oriented, ‘bottom-up’ 
policy approach to the development of continuing voca- 
tional training to complement the practical approach of 
its action programmes, the recommendation set the tone 
for future developments. 
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A new treaty, but not a new policy 



Despite the changes introduced by the Maastricht 
Treaty, the Member States did not — and did not seek 
to — alter the nature of vocational training policy fol- 
lowed under the Treaty of Rome. They continued the 
approach that had characterised the common voca- 
tional training policy, since the five aims of the Com- 
munity vocational training policy in the Article 127 of 
the Maastricht Treaty reflected the major policy areas 
established under the former (see Box). The changes 
had been introduced to rule out the possibility of in- 
tervention at the European level in Member States’ 
vocational training systems, while continuing the var- 
ious forms of practical cooperation. 

In addition to the new article on vocational training, 
the Maastricht Treaty included, as an annex, an agree- 
ment on social policy 37 (the social protocol) con- 
cluded between all Member States with the exception 
of the UK. 38 Vocational training was part of a debate 
on providing more powers for the social partners at 
Community level in respect of social policy. The so- 
cial protocol provided for contractual agreements be- 
tween the social partners at EU level, which could 
then be implemented by the Council on a proposal 
from the European Commission. Although the devel- 
opment of human resources was one of the objectives 
included in the social protocol, it was very cautious in 
its treatment of vocational training. Any contractual 
agreements between the social partners in the area of 
vocational training were limited to the integration of 
people excluded from the labour market and any such 
agreements were to be without prejudice to the voca- 
tional training article of the Treaty. This demonstrates 
that although the 1 1 Member States which had signed 
the social protocol supported a greater role for the 
Community in social policy, they still wished to avoid 
any legally-binding proposals that might impinge 
upon their responsibility for the content and organisa- 
tion of vocational training, as well as any proposals 
for harmonisation. 

Towards lifelong learning 

As under its predecessor, the common vocational 
training policy, the new Community vocational train- 
ing policy framework was developed through non-le- 
gally binding instruments. In line with tradition, the 
Council agreed a resolution in June 1993 39 which 
re-emphasised the importance of the role of 



Treaty on European Union 
— Article 127 



1. The Community shall implement a vocational 
training policy which shall support and supple- 
ment the action of the Member States, while 
fully respecting the responsibility of the Mem- 
ber States for the content and organisation of vo- 
cational training. 

2. Community action shall aim to: 

(a) facilitate adaptation to industrial changes, 
in particular, through vocational training 
and retraining; 

(b) improve initial and continuing training in 
order to facilitate vocational integration 
and reintegration into the labour market; 

(c) facilitate access to vocational training and 
encourage mobility of instructors and train- 
ees and particularly young people; 

(d) stimulate cooperation on training between 
educational and training establishments 
and firms; 

(e) develop exchanges of information and ex- 
perience on issues common to the training 
systems of the Member States. 

3. The Community and the Member States shall 
foster cooperation with third countries and the 
competent international organisations in the 
sphere of vocational training. 

4. The Council, acting in accordance with the pro- 
cedure referred to in Article 1 89c and after con- 
sulting the Economic and Social Committee, 
shall adopt measures to contribute to the 
achievement of the objectives referred to in this 
Article, excluding any harmonisation of the 
laws and regulations of the Member States. 



vocational training in the key policy areas of adapting 
to change, supporting young people, combating un- 
employment and social exclusion, stimulating coop- 
eration between education and training organisations 
and firms, and promoting mobility. But the resolution 
also pointed to the need to strengthen links between 
the general education and vocational training systems 
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The five objectives of the Teaching and 
learning: towards a learning society 
white paper (1995) 

(a) To encourage the acquisition of new knowledge 
through the introduction of a European system 
of accreditation of technical and vocational 
skills; 

(b) to bring about closer cooperation between 
schools and business through apprenticeships 
and training; 

(c) to combat social exclusion by offering second- 
chance education to those affected; 

(d) to ensure proficiency in three Community 
languages; 

(e) to equalise treatment of capital and training 
investment. 



— to provide broad based vocational training for 
young people — and to strengthen links between ini- 
tial and continuing training. Issues that were to be- 
come elements in an evolving policy of lifelong 
learning. 

The European Commission also contributed to the 
Community vocational training policy framework, 
and the development of lifelong learning, through its 
1993 white paper, Growth , competitiveness , employ- 
ment — the challenges and ways forward into the 21st 
Century. 

The white paper set out a strategy to achieve more em- 
ployment-intensive growth in the EU, arguing that vo- 
cational training had a role to play both in combating 
unemployment and in boosting competitiveness. But 
to play this role, education and vocational training 
systems had to adapt to meet new demands. A number 
of major weaknesses in the systems were identified, 
namely, a deficiency of skills in science and technol- 
ogy, a relatively high number of young people in Eu- 
rope leaving school without basic training (which in 
turn contributed to social exclusion), inadequate de- 
velopment of systems of continuing training and ac- 
cess to it, a lack of a genuine European skills market 
in both skills and qualifications and a lack of opportu- 
nities for open and distance learning. 



To address these weaknesses, the white paper put for- 
ward a number of proposals aimed essentially at de- 
veloping lifelong learning and continuing training 
and making it more systematic. To support this pro- 
cess, the white paper encouraged analysis of voca- 
tional training systems and ways in which 
cooperation between the different interests involved 
could be improved and, to this end, proposed a Euro- 
pean Year of Lifelong Learning, which took place in 
1996. 40 This was timely as it coincided with policy de- 
bates and a groundswell of interest in lifelong learn- 
ing, prompted by a sense of accelerated economic and 
social change and the need for traditional education 
and vocational training systems to adapt to provide an 
adequate response. The purpose of the European year 
was to raise awareness of the need and desirability of 
people continuing to learn throughout their lifetime 
and to stimulate debate as to how systems could cater 
for this. Despite only a modest budget — ECU 8 mil- 
lion — the European year stimulated a lot of interest. 
More than 2 000 project proposals were submitted 
and over 500 selected. Launching a coordinated ini- 
tiative across the EU stimulated an exchange of ideas 
and good practice, both at national and European lev- 
els, and encouraged reflection amongst a wide audi- 
ence on how to improve existing arrangements. 

The development of the policy framework continued 
with a Commission white paper specifically on educa- 
tion and vocational training, Teaching and learning — 
towards the learning society , published in 1995. In re- 
sponse to what it defined as the three developments hav- 
ing the most profound effect on European society — the 
internationalisation of trade, the information society and 
the progress of science and technology — it suggested 
that education and vocational training policies should be 
aimed at broadening the knowledge base and improving 
employability. The white paper’s proposals, put forward 
as five objectives (see Box ) — although clearly set in 
the context of the established key policy areas of the role 
of vocational training in improving employment and 
combating social exclusion — continued the process of 
analysing the systems and ways that they could be im- 
proved. 

In recognition . of the importance of qualifications to 
finding a job, the white paper advocated developing life- 
long learning by more flexible approaches, which ac- 
credited learning acquired outside traditional education 
and vocational training systems. It also advocated inte- 
grating into apprenticeships a period of learning or work 
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A strategy for lifelong learning 

The Council conclusions on a strategy for lifelong 
learning in 1996 identified the following as a frame- 
work of areas for further development: 

(a) challenges for the school system; 

(b) economic and social considerations; 

(c) continuing education and training; 

(d) pathways and links between general and voca- 
tional education; 

(e) access, certification and accreditation; 

(0 teachers and adult educators. 



experience abroad as a means of acquiring many key so- 
cial skills needed to improve employability. In addition, 
the white paper argued for more language learning in 
vocational training, both as a cultural experience and as 
a way of improving job prospects, by enabling people to 
take advantage of being able to move freely between 
Member States in search of employment. To combat so- 
cial exclusion, it proposed second-chance schools to 
help young people leaving education without qualifica- 
tions. Although the proposal met with some criticism, it 
again focused on ways of making systems more adapt- 
able. Finally, the white paper encouraged analysis of the 
way that policies in other areas, particularly tax legisla- 
tion, might act as a disincentive or incentive to invest- 
ment in vocational training. 

The focus on lifelong learning, encouraged by the two 
Commission white papers and the European year, was 
continued by the Council, which, at the end of the Euro- 
pean year, outlined a strategy in this regard. The Coun- 
cil’s conclusions stated that lifelong learning — which it 
saw as an evolving concept — was essential to meet the 
challenges posed by social, economic and technological 
change and this, in turn, had implications for existing at- 
titudes towards education and vocational training and 
their organisation. It listed a number of principles on 
which a strategy for lifelong learning should be based 
and put forward a framework of areas for further devel- 
opment (see Box). The Council invited subsequent pres- 
idencies to consider the issues in the framework at their 
own discretion and in the light of their priorities and, 



where appropriate, to present further draft conclusions 
to the Council. 

A significant aspect of the debate on lifelong learning 
was its focus on the need to adapt existing systems of ed- 
ucation and vocational training. Previous debates and 
cooperation in key policy areas at European level had 
focused largely on the role of vocational training in con- 
tributing to the success of other polices — adaptation to 
change, improving employment prospects, particularly 
for certain groups, equal opportunities and the free 
movement of workers. However, the lifelong learning 
debate encouraged an appraisal of systems and the pro- 
cess of learning. The framework of areas for further de- 
velopment included those concerned with the structure 
of systems and the different interests involved and how 
to encourage cooperation between them, as well as how 
the systems themselves were influenced by the changes 
taking place. They also included others concerned with 
the science of learning, such as different pathways to 
learning and the combination of formal and non-formal 
learning. It was not that the learning process had been 
overlooked. Cooperation had long since been encour- 
aged in the development of curricular and training mate- 
rial. The Council had also drawn attention to the need to 
develop open and distance learning and to increase the 
attractiveness of vocational training, its quality and the 
use of educational multimedia software. 

However, the lifelong learning debate raised the profile 
of issues surrounding the learning process and the sys- 
tems designed to deliver learning. It also emphasised is- 
sues concerning vocational training policy in its own 
right, rather than its role in other policy areas. 

Implementing the Community 
vocational training policy: the 
Leonardo da Vinci programmes 

Although the framework of the Community vocational 
training policy continued to be set by non-binding in- 
struments, the measures to implement it still needed to 
be agreed through a legal instrument. The action 
programmes had been established for fixed periods and, 
as they came to an end, it was decided to rationalise and 
replace them with a single programme to implement the 
policy — the Leonardo da Vinci programme, introduced 
on 1 January 1995 (see Box). 41 

The aim was for the new programme to build on the 
strengths of its predecessors while taking account of the 
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growing interest in the development of lifelong learning. 
Bringing the measures together in a single programme 
was intended to break down some of the distinction be- 
tween initial and continuing vocational training and be- 
tween the education and vocational training sectors, 
distinctions that were reinforced by having separate 
programmes. However, the Leonardo da Vinci 
programme — later a subject of much controversy — 
was hampered from the outset as negotiations produced 
a structure that was extremely complex, with 19 objec- 
tives, four strands and 22 measures. This complexity un- 
dermined its ability to realise its overall aim. 

The programme was strongly influenced by those it re- 
placed and was essentially a combination of the Petra, 
Cornett, Force and Eurotecnet programmes as well as of 
elements of the Lingua programme. It did not introduce 
any radically new measures, continuing the types of co- 
operation which had long been established in this area. 

However, despite the aim of rationalising measures 
and promoting lifelong learning, the distinction be- 
tween initial and continuing vocational training the 
programme sought to break down was effectively pre- 
served, as measures for each were kept separate. The 
allocation of resources to particular measures was 
very prescriptive, guaranteeing a minimum level of 
expenditure for different types — initial vocational 
training, continuing vocational training, univer- 
sity-enterprise cooperation, pilot projects and place- 
ments — essentially following the structure of 
previous programmes and leaving little margin for 
manoeuvre. The selection procedures also differed 
for different measures, with the decision resting with 
Member States in some cases and with the European 
Commission in others, reflecting the different appli- 
cation procedures under the earlier programmes. 
Moreover, the structure for the implementation of the 
programme was complex. For example, at national 
level, some 44 different ‘bodies’ were responsible for 
support services for delivering the programme as ‘na- 
tional coordination units’. Ten countries had a single 
national coordination unit. France, Germany, the UK 
and Luxembourg, however, each had five or more 
bodies (organisations or divisions within government 
departments) involved in each case. 

The vexed question of the balance of responsibility 
for vocational training between the European level 
and Member States also featured in the debate on the 
Leonardo da Vinci programme. The Commission 



The Leonardo da Vinci programme, 
1995-1999 



Under the Leonardo da Vinci programme, Commu- 
nity measures are divided into four strands: 

(a) support for the improvement of vocational train- 
ing systems and arrangements in the Member 
States; 

(b) support for the improvement of vocational train- 
ing measures, including university-industry coop- " 
eration, concerning undertakings and workers; 

(c) support for the development of language skills, 
knowledge and the dissemination of innovation 
in the filed of vocational training; 

(d) support measures. 



proposed a common framework of objectives to act as 
a reference point for the development of national vo- 
cational training systems and policies. However, 
while Member States were prepared to accept politi- 
cal, non-legally binding objectives agreed at Euro- 
pean level, they were not willing to accept a wider 
policy framework in a legally-binding instrument. 
Some Member States were of the view that such an 
approach was aimed at fostering harmonisation, ruled 
out by the Treaty. In the end, it was agreed that the 
common framework of objectives would apply only 
to measures in the programme. 

This reluctance to move away from the structures cre- 
ated under the previous programmes revealed an unwill- 
ingness on behalf of Member States to take forward the 
policy in a way that really took account of the debate on 
the development of lifelong learning as well as those on 
competitiveness, the learning society, equal opportuni- 
ties, language development and transnational mobility. 
Nevertheless, on a practical level, the programme en- 
couraged cooperation and exchanges, though it is too 
early to judge what its impact has been. 

Leonardo da Vinci II 

From 1 January 2000, the Community vocational 
training policy will be implemented by the Leonardo 
da Vinci II programme (see Box) 42 This again at- 
tempts to rationalise European action in respect of 
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Leonardo da Vinci II, 2000-2006 

The Leonardo da Vinci II the programme has three 
main objectives, to: 

• improve and strengthen the social and occu- 
pational integration of young people; 

• broaden and build up access to high quality 
continuing training and to lifelong skills; 

• update skills and support vocational training 
systems to improve labour market integra- 
tion. 

These objectives will be pursued through six mea- 
sures supporting: 

• transnational mobility of people undergoing 
vocational training, especially young peo- 
ple, and for those responsible for training 
(mobility); 

• pilot projects based on transnational partner- 
ships designed to develop innovation and 
quality in vocational training (pilot projects); 

• promotion of language skills and understand- 
ing of different cultures in the context of voca- 
tional training (language competence); 

• development of transnational cooperation net- 
works facilitating the exchange of experience 
and good practice (transnational networks); 

• development and updating of reference ma- 
terial through support for surveys and analy- 

, ses, the establishment and updating of 
comparable data, dissemination of good 
practice and exchange of information (refer- 
ence material); 

• joint actions with other Community actions 
promoting a Europe of knowledge, particu- 
larly the Community programmes in the 
fields of education and youth. 



vocational training. The scope of Leonardo da Vinci I 
has been retained, insofar as the new programme sup- 
ports mobility and pilot actions, covering innovative 
products, services and methodologies, as well as lan- 
guage development. In addition, it continues to be 
aimed at facilitating cooperation in the key policy 



areas of improving employability through the devel- 
opment of lifelong learning, support for young peo- 
ple, combating social exclusion and promoting equal 
opportunities. It is also concerned with other impor- 
tant areas, emphasising the contribution of vocational 
training to the innovation process and supporting pro- 
jects on ‘virtual mobility’ and the use of new technol- 
ogies as training tools to promote wider access and 
distance learning. 

However, Leonardo da Vinci II is much simpler than 
its predecessor, having three objectives and five mea- 
sures, which can be combined in projects. The new 
programme should, therefore, be sufficiently flexible 
to allow for individual interpretation by participating 
countries and to be complementary to national voca- 
tional training systems. At the same time, it should be 
sufficiently focused to provide a coherent operating 
context which should help its effect to be assessed, 
aggregated and disseminated. 

The European Commission Communication Towards 
a Europe of knowledge (European Commission, 
1997c) paved the way for the Leonardo da Vinci II 
programme. It argued for the construction of an open 
and dynamic European educational area comprising 
three dimensions — knowledge and the need to de- 
velop it on a permanent basis, the enhancement of cit- 
izenship and the improvement of employability 
through the development of skills. The new 
programme is also placed firmly in the context of the 
European employment strategy (see below). Never- 
theless, unlike its predecessors the preamble to Leo- 
nardo da Vinci II — where the rationale for the 
programme is outlined — makes no reference to the 
wider Community vocational training policy frame- 
work as defined, for example, in Council conclusions 
and resolutions or in joint opinions of the social part- 
ners. Reference is made to one of the objectives in the 
teaching and learning white paper concerning mobil- 
ity and the previous Leonardo da Vinci programme, 
but no reference is made to any other. 

Although Leonardo da Vinci II is situated among a 
range of different actions and contributes towards a gen- 
eral policy aim, it is not part of a coherent policy frame- 
work which coordinates various activities working 
towards specific aims. Given the problems that arose un- 
der Leonardo da Vinci I, it is understandable that no at- 
tempt has been made to do this in any wider policy 
framework through a legally-binding decision. How- 



The European employment strategy guidelines, 1999 



The implementation of the European employment strat- 
egy is reported annually in national action plans for em- 
ployment (NAPs) prepared by each Member States. 
The NAPs have a common framework built around the 
four pillars of the strategy: 

(a) improving employability; 

(b) developing entrepreneurship; 

(c) encouraging adaptability of businesses and their 
employees; 

(d) strengthening the policies for equal opportunities. 

The four pillars together encompass 22 guidelines. 
Many of the guidelines contain provisions relating to 
vocational training or vocational training measures 
have been used in the Member States to implement 
them. These are as follows. 

Improving employability 

Guidelines 1 and 2: Offering every unemployed young 
person and unemployed adult a start before they reach 
6 months and 12 months unemployment, respectively, 
in the form of training, work practice, a job or other em- 
ployability measure. 

Guideline 3: Increasing significantly the number of peo- 
ple benefiting from active measures to improve their 
employability. 

Guidelines 5: Urging the social partners to conclude 
agreements to increase the possibilities for training, work 
experience^traineeships and other measures likely to pro- 
mote employability. 

Guideline 6: Developing the possibilities for lifelong 
learning. 



Guideline 7 Improving the quality of school systems to re- 
duce the number of young people who drop out of 
school. 

Guideline 8 Ensuring the schools equip young people 
with the ability to adapt to technological and economic 
changes and with skills relevant to the labour market, 
where appropriate by developing apprenticeships. 

Guideline 9: Giving special attention to the needs of 
people with disabilities, ethnic minorities and other dis- 
advantaged groups and developing measures to pro- 
mote their integration into the labour market. 

Developing entrepreneurship 

Guideline 1 1: Encouraging self-employment by reduc- 
ing any obstacles to the setting up of small business and 
promoting training for entrepreneurship. 

Encouraging adaptability of businesses and their 
employees 

Guideline 16: Inviting the social partners to negotiate 
agreements for modernising the organisation of work, 
covering working time, the development of part-time 
working, lifelong training and career breaks. 

Guideline 18: Re-examining the obstacles to invest- 
ment in human resources and possibly providing for 
tax and other incentives for the development of 
in-house training. 

Strengthening equal opportunities policies for 
women and men 

Guideline 22: Giving specific attention to those consid- 
ering a return to the paid work force and examining the 
means of gradually eliminating the obstacles in the 
way. 



ever, not referring to any wider policy framework cre- 
ates the impression that Leonardo da Vinci II is not so 
much an instrument to implement policy, but has, in ef- 
fect, become the policy. Furthermore, this detracts from 
the important and constructive role the European level 
has played as a reference point for the development of 
national vocational training policies. 



Vocational training and the European 
employment strategy 

The debate on lifelong learning was complemented 
by the continued importance of vocational training as 
an active labour market measure to improve employ- 
ment prospects. High levels of unemployment, reach- 
ing a peak of just over 11% in 1994, and the 
convergence of macroeconomic policy in preparation 
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for monetary union encouraged Member States to co- 
ordinate their approaches to employment policy and 
subsequently develop the European employment 
strategy. 

The roots of this strategy lie in the conclusions of the 
Essen European Council in December 1994. Drawing 
from the Growth , competitiveness , employment white 
paper, the European Council included vocational 
training as one of five areas in which action was to be 
taken to tackle unemployment. Other areas included 
helping groups disadvantaged on the labour market, 
including school-leavers with no qualifications and 
the long-term unemployed. The European Council 
also established an annual reporting procedure on the 
progress made in each of the areas identified. 

This process led to an extraordinary European Coun- 
cil on employment in Luxembourg in November 

1997. The Council put into immediate effect the new 
employment provisions in the Treaty of Amsterdam 
— which had not yet come into force — formally to 
coordinate Member States employment policies from 

1998. This involved establishing European-wide em- 
ployment guidelines, with progress monitored by a 
reporting procedure in which each Member State was 
to submit an annual report — its national action plan 
(NAP) for employment — outlining developments in 
respect of the guidelines. The Council was to examine 
the reports and agree changes to the guidelines as ap- 
propriate. 

For 1 999, the European Council agreed 22 guidelines, 
12 of which contain provisions relating to vocational 
training or which involved vocational training mea- 
sures in their implementation (see Box). In the Euro- 
pean employment strategy, vocational training is 
regarded as an important labour market policy mea- 
sure, and its role, as in the past, is one of helping 
workers to adapt to change, improving employment 
prospects — especially for young people and those at 
a disadvantage in the labour market — and promoting 
equal opportunities. But it is important to see it as an 
integral part of a comprehensive package of mea- 
sures, with vocational training programmes operating 
in combination with initiatives concerning, for exam- 
ple, employment services, tax and benefits systems, 
local and regional activities and action by the social 
partners. 



Vocational training and the European 
social dialogue 

Through their role on the Advisory Committee on Vo- 
cational Training established in 1963, the social part- 
ners contributed to the development of, first, the 
common and, second, the Community vocational 
training policy. They have increasingly influenced de- 
velopments since the Single European Act (SEA) of 
1986, which encouraged social dialogue at European 
level through their joint opinions on issues, including 
vocational training (see Box). 

The joint opinions reflected the trends of economic 
and social change that shaped the development of 
training policy from the social partners’ perspective. 
They encouraged the use of vocational training as an 
instrument of active employment policy to promote 
adaptation to change, the integration of young people 
into the labour market, social inclusion and equal op- 
portunities. 

The social partners’ joint opinion of March 1987 on 
training and motivation, information and consultation 
highlighted the importance of the introduction of new 
technologies being accompanied by vocational train- 
ing. Citing the joint opinion, the social partners were 
included in the committee overseeing the implemen- 
tation of the Cornett II programme established in 
1988. This acted as a precedent for subsequent 
programmes — Force, Petra II and Eurotecnet — 
which involved them both in their management and as 
active participants in the measures supported. 

The social partners also contributed to the development 
of the Community vocational training policy agreed in 
the Maastricht Treaty. Their joint opinion on the future 
role and actions of the Community in the field of educa- 
tion and training of July 1993 (followed by another in 
April 1 995) drew attention to major objectives and chal- 
lenges in terms of skill requirements. They argued for 
greater efforts in vocational training to prevent unem- 
ployment, on the one hand, and skill shortages, on the 
other. The social partners emphasised the importance of 
their involvement in the planning and implementation of 
national and European-level training programmes. It is 
interesting to note, in this regard, that the social partners’ 
concerns — adapting to change, improving training to 
help integration into the labour market and bringing to- 
gether the worlds of education, training and work — 
were all reflected in the policy aims set out in the Treaty. 
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Some important joint opinions of the social partners at European level (UNICE, ETUC 
and CEEP) 



1 . Joint opinion on the cooperative growth strategy 
for more employment — 6 November 1986. 

2. Joint opinion concerning training and motivation, 
and information and consultation — - 6 March 1 987. 

3. Joint opinion on the Annual Economic Report 
1987/88 — 26 November 1987. 

4. Joint opinion on the creation of a European occupa- 
tional and geographical mobility area and improv- 
ing the operation of the labour market in Europe — 
13 February 1990. 

5. Joint opinion on education and training — 19 June 
1990. 

6 Joint opinion on the transition from school to adult 
and working life — 6 November 1990. 

7. Joint opinion on new technologies, work organisa- 
tion and adaptability of the labour market — 
10 January 1991. 

8. Joint opinion on ways of facilitating the broadest 
possible effective access to training opportunities 
— 20 January 1991. 

9. Joint opinion on the transition from school to adult 
and working life — 5 April 1991. 

10. A renewed cooperative growth strategy for more 
employment - — 3 July 1992. 



1 1. Joint opinion on vocational qualifications and cer- 
tification — 13 October 1992 . 

12. Joint opinion on the future role and actions of the 
Community in the field of education and training, 
including the role of the social partners — 28 July 
1993. 

13. Joint opinion on women and training — 3 Decem- 
ber 1993. 

14. The framework for the broad economic policy 
guidelines — 5 December 1993. 

15. Joint opinion on the contribution of vocational 
training to combating unemployment and reabsorb- 
ing the unemployed into the labour market in the 
light of the new situation created by the white pa- 
per — 4 April 1995. 

16. The social partners’ guidelines for turning recov- 
ery into a sustained and job-creating growth pro- 
cess — Joint opinion elaborated by the 
macroeconomic group of the social dialogue — 
16 May 1995. 

17. Joint Opinion of UNICE, ETUC and CEEP on the 
draft decision for the second phase of the Commu- 
nity programme for vocational training, Leonardo 
da Vinci II — 1 October 1998. 

Source: www.trainingvillage.gr/etv/social partners 



The agreement on social policy (the social protocol), an- 
nexed to the Maastricht Treaty in 1992 — incorporated 
into the Treaty negotiated at Amsterdam in 1997 — 
was, moreover, based almost entirely on a text jointly 
agreed by the social partners in October 1991. The 
agreement represented an important step forward as it 
provided for contractual agreements to be implemented 
through legally-binding action by the Council on the ba- 
sis of a proposal from the European Commission. 

However, this process is not the only way in which the 
social partners can and have influenced policy devel- 
opments. As well as influencing the broad frame- 
work, they have, in addition, contributed to 
developments in specific areas. Their joint opinion on 



ways of facilitating the broadest possible effective ac- 
cess to vocational training opportunities in 1991 
formed the basis of the access recommendation 
adopted in 1993, after much debate. Their joint opin- 
ion on vocational qualifications and certification of 
October 1992 emphasised the importance of transpar- 
ency in qualifications in order for employers across 
Member States to understand their content. This was 
reflected in the Council resolution on transparency of 
vocational qualifications agreed in December 1992. 
The social partners’ joint opinion of April 1995 rein- 
forced the role of vocational training in combating 
unemployment and helping the unemployed find 
work and was taken into account in the development 
of the European employment strategy. More recently, 
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the social partners have been increasingly involved in 
development of the guidelines of the employment 
strategy and their monitoring. 

The social partners have also expressed their views on 
the management of European Community action on 
vocational training. In July 1993, their joint opinion 
on the future role and actions of the Community in the 
field of education and training called for greater co- 
herence in Community initiatives financed by the Eu- 
ropean Social Fund (ESF). In 1998, their joint 
opinion on the Leonardo da Vinci II programme sup- 
ported the idea of simplifying management mecha- 
nisms for the second stage of the programme. 

In May 1998, the European Commission and the so- 
cial partners took the European level social dialogue 
into a new phase through the establishment of new 
sectoral dialogue committees. The setting up of these 
committees followed a series of important agree- 
ments reached in a number of sectors. The reorganisa- 
tion of the sectoral social dialogue is expected to 
provide impetus for more focused activity along the 
lines of the priorities outlined in the European em- 
ployment strategy guidelines. 

Vocational training and the free 
movement of workers 

There have been a number of ways in which voca- 
tional training has been used to promote the free 
movement of workers. These have centred on mobil- 
ity programmes and on different initiatives to enable 
qualifications acquired in one Member State to be 
used to obtain a job in another, in particular, through 
mutual recognition, harmonisation of training levels, 
comparability of qualifications and transparency. 

Mobility programmes 

The first exchange programme for young workers 
was adopted in May 1964. 43 Although not strictly part 
of the common vocational training policy, an aim of 
the programme was to use the opportunity of working 
for a period in another Member State as a means of 
improving the training of young people. A second 
programme was introduced in July 1979 44 and a third 
in 1984. 45 From 1991, work placements for young 
people in vocational training were included in the 
Petra II programme and subsequently in the Leonardo 
da Vinci programmes. Since then, greater emphasis 



has been placed on integrating the period spent in an- 
other Member State into a young person’s vocational 
training course, ensuring that it contributes towards 
their final qualification, for example in Europass 

. . . 46 

training. 

Mutual recognition of qualifications 

Directives on the mutual recognition of qualifications 
recognise the right of people to work in an occupation 
in another Member State without discrimination (see 
Box). Many of the early directives were transitional 
arrangements pending mutual recognition of the rele- 
vant laws. But negotiation proved arduous (for exam- 
ple, the directive on toxic products took six years to 
bring into effect), even after the Single European Act 
in 1986 made it possible to obtain agreement by quali- 
fied majority voting. However, directives for the gen- 
eral recognition of university qualifications and other 
vocational qualifications for regulated professions 
were adopted in 1988 and 1992. 

Harmonisation of training levels 

Unlike mobility programmes and mutual recognition, 
the harmonisation of training levels was a specific el- 
ement of the common vocational training policy in- 
cluded in the eighth principle of the 1963 decision. As 
such, its focus was on vocational training for workers 
up to supervisory level. In 1970, the Council adopted 
the recommendation on the European vocational pro- 
file for the training of skilled machine-tool workers, 
which was to be a reference point for the vocational 
training programmes and qualifications for several 
different occupations in this category. It comprised a 
lengthy list of the aspects regarded as minimum re- 
quirements to qualify for the occupations covered and 
even gave an overall pass mark to meet the require- 
ments. It also listed the qualifications in each Member 
State which were recognised as meeting the European 
profile. As a recommendation, the profile was not le- 
gally binding, but there was a strong political commit- 
ment to implementing it. This approach, however, 
was brought into question in 1971 by the Council 
wanting to know how the profiles were to be updated 
in the light of changes. The approach was replaced in 
1974 by a policy of approximating training standards 
— a subtle but significant shift away from the harmo- 
nisation foreseen in 1963 towards a more flexible ap- 
proach. 
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Directives on the mutual recognition of diplomas, certificates and other evidence of 
formal qualifications 



Wholesale trade and activities of intermediaries in com- 
merce, industry and small craft industries* 

Directive 64/222/EEC of 25 February 1964, OJ 56, 
4.4.1964. 

Industry and small craft industries* 

Directive 64/427/EEC of 7 July 1964, OJ 117, 
23.7.1964: 

( Amended by Directive 69/77/EEC of 4 March 1969, 
OJ L 59, 10. 3. 1969). 

Retail trade* 

Directive 68/364/EEC of 15 October 1968, OJ L 260, 

22.10.1968. 

Personal services* 

Directive 68/368/EEC of 15 October 1968, OJ L 260, 

22.10.1968. 

Food manufacturing and beverage industries* 

Directive 68/366/EEC of 15 October 1968, OJ L 260, 

22.10.1968. 

Wholesale coal trade* 

Directive 70/523/EEC of 30 November 1970, OJ 
L 267, 10.12.1970. 

Toxic products* 

Directive 74/556/EEC of 4 June 1974, OJ L 307, 
18.11.1974. 

Various activities* 

Directive 75/368/EEC of 16 June 1975, OJ L 167, 
30.6.1975 (amended by Directive 81 /1057/EEC of 14 
December 1981, OJL385, 31.12.1981 and 82/76/EEC 
of 16 January 1982 OJ L43, 15.2.1982). 

Doctors 

Directive 75/362/EEC of 16 June 1975, OJ L 167, 
30.6:75 (amended by Directive 81 /1 057/EEC of 14 De- 
cember 1981, OJ L 385, 31.12.1981 and 82/76/EEC of 
16 January 1982, OJ L 43, 15.2.1982). 

Itinerant activities* 

Directive 75/369/EEC of 16 June 1975 , OJ L 167, 
30.6.1975. 

Insurance agents and brokers* 

Directive 77/92/EEC of 13 December 1976, OJ L 26, 

31.1.1977. 

Lawyers 

Directive 77/,249/EEC of 22 March 1977, OJ L 78, 

26.3.1977. 

Nurses 

Directive 77/452/EEC of 27 June, OJ L 176, 15.7.1977 
(amended by Directive 81/1057/EEC of 14 December 
1981, OJ L385, 31.12.1981). 

Transport 

Directive 77/796/EEC of 12 December 1977, OJL334, 

24.12.1977. 



Dentistry 

Directive 78/686/EEC of 25 July 1978, OJ L 233, 
24.8.1978 (amended by Directive 81/1057/EEC of 14 
December 1981, OJ L 385, 31.12.1981). 

Veterinary medicine 

Directive 7 8/ 1026/EEC of 18 December 1978, OJ 
L362, 2.12.1978 (amended by Directive 81/ 1057/EEC 
of 14 December 1981, OJ L 385, 31. 12. 1981 ). 
Midwifery 

Directive 80/1 54/EEC of 21 January 1980, OI L 33, 
11.2.1980 (amended by Directive 80/ 127 3/EEC of 22 
December 1980 , OJ L375, 31.12.1980). 

Hairdressing 

Directive 82/489/EEC of 19 July 1982, OJ L 218, 

27.7.1982. 

Services incidental to transport 

Directive 82/470/EEC of 29 June 1982, OJ L 213, 

21.7.1982. 

Architecture 

Directive 85/ 3 84/EEC of 10 June 1985, OJ L 223, 
21.8.1985 (amended by Directives 85/614/EEC of 20 
December 1985, OJL376, 31 .12.1985 and 86/17/EEC 
of 27 January 1986, OJ L27, 1.2.1986 ). 

Pharmacy 

Directive 85/433/EEC of 16 September 1 985, OJ 
L 253, 24.9.1985 (amended by Directive 85/584/EEC 
of 20 December 1985, OJ L 372, 31.12.1985). 
Transport waterways 

Directive 87/540/EEC of 9 November 1987, OJ L322, 
12.11.1987. 

General medical practice 

Directive 9 3/ 16/EEC of 5 April 1993, OJ LI 65, 
7.7.1993. 

General system higher education diplomas 
Directive 88/48/EEC of 21 December 1 988, OJ L19, 
24.1.1989; Directive 92/51/EEC of 18 June 1992, OJ 
L209, 24.7.1992. 

(*) transitional measures. 



Comparability 

Work on the approximation of training standards led 
to the decision in July 1985, 47 on the comparability of 
vocational training qualifications. It set out a five- 
level structure as a point of reference to identify the 
respective levels of vocational qualifications and cer- 
tificates of different countries. Use of the structure 
was not compulsory and comparisons were not le- 
gally binding. But although the structure helped to 
improve understanding of qualification systems, it 
was complex and unable to reflect labour market re- 
quirements owing to the pace of change. What was 
needed, it was argued, was more accessible informa- 
tion for employers and the social partners to be able to 
determine the suitability of someone trained in one 
Member States for a job in another. Consequently, the 
debate moved towards improving the ‘transparency’ 
of vocational qualifications. 

Transparency 

‘Transparency’ expresses the need to make qualifica- 
tions more visible and comprehensible. In December 
1992, the Council shifted the focus from cen- 
trally-regulated approaches to the need for individu- 
als to provide information on their vocational and 
training, skills, competences and experience. 48 The 
Council also suggested that this information might 
usefully be presented in a common format. An indi- 
vidual portfolio, presenting information on qualifica- 
tions enabling employers in other Member States to 
determine suitability for a particular job, was piloted 
between November 1993 and December 1995. It was 
decided not to continue with the portfolio approach 
which was deemed too complicated. However, recip- 
rocal exchanges of information on qualifications be- 
tween Member States were encouraged. The 
experience suggested a preference for a bottom-up 
approach to the convergence of qualifications, leav- 
ing those directly concerned, particularly at sectoral 
level, to take the initiative. 

A second resolution on transparency was agreed in 
1996 49 . It emphasised the importance of having voca- 
tional training qualifications and certificates that 
make achievements clear to enhance their usefulness 
for both employers and workers elsewhere in Europe. 
This principal is being applied in Europass Training 
from 1 January 2000, which uses a common 



certificate attesting to vocational training undergone 
in another Member State. 

Member States are pursuing various approaches to 
achieving transparency in vocational qualifications 
consistent with the 1992 and 1996 resolutions. These 
range from developing a transparent system within a 
country and formulating bilateral agreements to im- 
plementing new initiatives explicitly oriented towards 
one of the resolutions. Each approach represents a 
step in the evolution towards transparency. However, 
so far implementation of the two resolutions has been 
patchy and, in general, little progress has been made. 

An effort to revive the process has been made by the 
European Commission and Cedefop with the setting 
up of a European forum on transparency of vocational 
training qualifications in 1999. Comprising represen- 
tatives of Member States and the social partners, the 
forum has developed an action plan for transparency 
of vocational qualifications. This plan builds on the 
recommendations of the two resolutions and inte- 
grates the lessons learned from the Leonardo da Vinci 
programme and various national initiatives. The plan 
proposes a certificate supplement and a network of 
national reference centres on vocational qualifica- 
tions. The forum was established to coordinate action 
at European level, without conflicting with the right 
of each Member State to decide their own approach. 

The developments in relation to mutual recognition, 
harmonisation, comparability and transparency rep- 
resent a shift way from a centralised, legislative ap- 
proach towards a more user-oriented approach to 
promoting mobility. This approach, moreover, is one 
which takes account of national diversity. 

But, despite the efforts to promote mobility, obstacles 
to mobility for people in vocational training continue 
to exist, as indicated by the European Commission 
green paper of 1996 (European Commission, 1996 — 
see Box) and a report by a high level panel on the free 
movement of persons (European Commission, 1 998). 
In November 1997, the Commission prepared an ac- 
tion plan for free movement of workers to encourage 
the emergence of a true European labour market and 
subsequently gave a detailed review of the follow-up 
to the panel’s recommendations. 50 The action plan 
will be considered by the Council in 2000. 
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European Commission Green Paper 1996: five obstacles to mobility 



The 1996 green paper identified five main obstacles to 

mobility: 

(a) barriers to transnational training for the unem- 
ployed; 

(b) statutory problems for trainees and young people 
doing voluntary work; 

(c) territorial restriction of student grants; 

(d) fiscal arrangements for research grants; 

(e) problems of mutual recognition of academic and 
vocational qualifications. 

and proposed nine lines of action: 

(a) a legal framework for the situation of ‘stu- 
dents/trainees’ and volunteers in the European Un- 
ion (EU) to solve the problems of social security 
and taxation hampering mobility; 

(b) standard treatment for researchers on a grant in' all 
the Member States, either through the recognition 
of an identical condition or the application of simi- 
lar measures throughout the Union; 



The evolution of the 
European Social Fund (ESF) 

The ESF has undergone many changes since its estab- 
lishment under Article 123 of the Treaty of Rome in 
1957 (see Box). Its initial aim was to improve job con- 
ditions in the European Community by promoting 
employment and increasing the geographical and oc- 
cupational mobility of workers. The main purpose 
was to assist workers moving from one region to an- 
other in search of work and those in sectors undergo- 
ing modernisation or conversion who needed to 
acquire new skills. The Fund was financed up to 1969 
by direct contributions from Member States, with 
some contributing more than others. 

Reforms in the 1970s — adding the 
Community dimension 

By the mid 1960s, it was becoming evident that, in 
some regions, employment growth was being 



(c) social protection for anyone wanting to travel in 
the Union as part of training or studying, this facil- 
ity already being accorded to people moving in the 
EU for the purposes of employment; 

(d) a European area of qualifications through mutual 
recognition of studies and training courses in an- 
other Member State; 

(e) abolition of the ‘territoriality’ of grants, thereby al- 
lowing the least privileged to train or study in an- 
other Member State; 

(0 equal treatment of EU citizens and third country na- 
tionals residing legally in the Member States; 

(g) reduce socio-economic problems by granting aid 
to the most needy to enable them to undertake peri- 
ods of training in other countries; 

(h) encouragement to learn languages, even those less 
widely spoken; 

(i) better information on existing possibilities and rais- 
ing of public awareness of the advantages of mobil- 
ity in training and studying. 



hampered by structural factors. At the same time, the 
failure to effect redistribution of resources was seen 
as a major weakness of the Fund. Against this back- 
ground, in 1969, the Commission presented its opin- 
ion on the first reform of the ESF. The aim was to 
extend and strengthen the Fund as an instrument for 
pursuing Community rather than purely national ob- 
jectives. The new Fund, agreed in 1971 and coming 
into effect on 1 May 1972, had substantially greater 
resources. New rules were introduced requiring appli- 
cations to be submitted prior to the beginning of oper- 
ations. Provision was also made, for the first time, for 
two pilot actions to promote innovation in vocational 
training. 

Although the next major review of the ESF was not 
foreseen until the early 1980s, rising unemployment, 
especially in the least-developed regions, led to other 
amendments in the intervening years, including, in 
1979, the introduction of a new type of aid for job cre- 
ation. In addition, reflecting the increasing attention 
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The European Social Fund — 1957-2006 



1957 

Article 123 of the Treaty of Rome establishing the 
European Social Fund. 

1969 

Commission opinion on the first reform of the ESF. 

1971 

Council Regulation (EEC) No 2396/71 of 8 November 
197 1 implementing the Council Decision of 1 February 
1971 on the reform of the European Social Fund, OJ L 
249 10.11.1971. 

1983 

Council Regulation (EEC) No 2950/83 of 17 October 
1983 on the implementation of Decision 83/516/EEC 
on the tasks of the European Social Fund, OJ L 289, 
22.10.1983. 



1988 

Commission Decision (EEC) on the guidelines for the 
management of the European Social Fund 1 989-9 1 , OJ 
L 143, 10.06.1988. 

Council Regulation (EEC) No 4255/88 of 19 Decem- 
ber 1988 laying down provisions for implementing reg- 
ulation (EEC) No 2052/88 as regards the European 
Social Fund, OJ L 374, 3 1 . 1 2. 1 988. 

1993 

Council Regulation (EEC) No 2084/93 amending Reg- 
ulation (EEC) No 4255/88 laying down provisions for 
implementing regulation No 2052/88 as regards the 
European Social Fund, OJ L 193, 31.07.1993. 

1999 

Council Regulation (EC) No 1262/1999 of the Euro- 
pean Parliament and of the Council of 21 June 1999 on 
the European Social Fund, OJ L 161, 26.6.1999. 

Council Regulation (EC) No 1784/1999 of the Euro- 
pean Parliament and of the Council of 12 July 1999 on 
the European Social Fund. OJ L213, 13.8.1999. 



paid to regional disparities, the Council applied a 
higher grant rate of 55% to ‘absolute priority regions’ 
(a precursor to Objective 1 regions). This gave in- 
creased impetus to the ESF becoming a means of sup- 
porting regional development, a role favoured by the 
Commission at the time. 

The early 1980s — combating youth 
unemployment 

The rise in unemployment among young people also 
had a major influence on the 1 982 review of the Fund. 
The structure of the Fund had proved too rigid and 
complicated to cope with changing needs — by 1982, 
unemployment among young people under 25 in the 
EU was approaching 20%, and it was continuing to 
grow. 

By 1984, the Commission’s objective was to provide 
particular support for young people who were to 
make up at least 75% of the total beneficiaries of the 



Fund. However, this new system proved difficult and 
complicated to manage both for the Commission and 
the Member States, and it was further compounded by 
the growth in the demand on the Fund. This increas- 
ingly prompted the view that local planning and a bot- 
tom-up approach would result in more effective use of 
the Fund. Moreover, the single project system was. 
considered to have outlived its usefulness and to be 
ill-adapted to the enhanced scale of the ESF opera- 
tions, especially with the enlargement of the Euro- 
pean Community to 12 Member States in January 
1986. 

1988 — a radical new approach 

The adoption of the Single European Act in 1986 set 
the scene for fundamental reform of the Structural 
Funds. Resources doubled in the period up to 1992 
and were used to promote economic and social cohe- 
sion in the Community. Two major areas for ESF as- 
sistance were identified: the integration of young 
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people into working life (Objective 3) and combating 
long-term unemployment with the aim of preventing 
social exclusion (Objective 4). 

It was also clear that the administrative structures of 
the new Objective 1 regions needed to be strength- 
ened if they were to be in a position to use aid from the 
Structural Funds effectively. This led to an extension 
of the ESF eligibility rules in these regions to cover 
the training of public servants to improve their capa- 
bilities in this respect. 

1993 review 

A further major review of the Structural Funds took 
place in 1993, against a background of rising unem- 
ployment. A budget of almost ECU 142 billion was 
allocated for the period 1994-99, practically double 
the amount of the preceding period. This massive in- 
crease in aid, especially for the least developed Ob- 
jective 1 regions, particularly in Greece, Spain, 
Ireland, Italy, and Portugal, anticipated the additional 
impetus given to economic and social cohesion in the 
Maastricht Treaty (then under negotiation), particu- 
larly in the context of a move towards economic and 
monetary union and the establishment of a single cur- 
rency. 

As a result of the review, the priorities of the ESF 
from 1 994 to 1 999 focused on the need to improve ac- 
cess to and the quality of education and initial train- 
ing, particularly for young people with no or few 
qualifications to help them make the transition from 
school to the world of work. Whereas before, mea- 
sures to help the young and to combat long-term un- 
employment were distinct and separate objectives, 
these were now combined into one (Objective 3). 
Also included were those at risk of becoming 
long-term unemployed and being excluded from the 
labour market, for example, people with disabilities. 
What the review recognised was the growing impor- 
tance of vocational training and guidance to help 
workers adapt to changes in production as well as the 
need to develop and improve training structures in re- 
sponse to this. The revised Objective 4 was targeted at 
those at risk of becoming unemployed because of 
structural changes in the economy, especially those 
working in SMEs. 

The total allocation of the ESF budget for this period 
was ECU 47 billion. Financial support was provided 



for two human resource Community initiatives, Em- 
ployment and Adapt, both characterised by their 
transnational, innovative and ‘bottom-up’ approach to 
the development of human resources. Employment 
was aimed at helping people with specific difficulties 
in finding or keeping a suitable job or career and com- 
prised four different strands: Youthstart (to support 
young unemployed and disaffected people), Now (to 
promote equal opportunities for women), Horizon (to 
support people with disabilities) and Integra (to assist 
disadvantaged groups, such as immigrants and refu- 
gees). Adapt was aimed at helping workers adapt to 
industrial change and, thereby, at promoting growth, 
employment and the competitiveness of companies in 
the EU. 

Despite the absence of any systematic attempt to link the 
priorities of the ESF and EU vocational education and 
training policy, there has been significant overlap at the 
project level between those funded under Employment 
and Adapt and those under the Leonardo da Vinci 
programme and, specifically, between project promot- 
ers, target groups and the intervention provided. 

Essentially, the same forces of economic and social 
change and high levels of unemployment (especially 
among specific groups) that shaped the common and 
Community vocational training policies also shaped 
the development of the ESF. The ESF, therefore, in- 
creasingly used vocational training as a major means 
of achieving its aims and of, thereby, bringing about 
an improvement in the economic potential of poorer 
regions along with other measures financed from the 
Structural Funds, aimed, for example, at strengthen- 
ing infrastructure and improving the environment. 

However, because action supported by the ESF was 
carried out under Article 123 of the Treaty of Rome, it 
does not form part of a common vocational training 
policy. Moreover, although the ESF objectives fit well 
with Article 150 of the Amsterdam Treaty, there is no 
direct link between it and Article 146 which covers 
the ESF. 

European Social Fund, 2000-06 

In June 3999, a Council regulation laying down gen- 
eral provisions on the Structural Funds determined 
how they are to be spent in the seven year period from 
2000 to 2006. To achieve a more efficient use of lim- 
ited resources, it was proposed to reduce the previous 
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Structural Funds Objectives, 
2000-2006 



The three priority objectives established for the pe- 
riod 2000 to 2006 are: 

(a) promoting the development and structural ad- 
justment of regions whose development is lag- 
ging behind (Objective 1); 

(b) supporting the economic and social conversion 
of areas facing structural difficulties (Objective 
2 ); 

(c) supporting the adaptation and modernisation of 
education, training and employment policies 
and systems (Objective 3). 



six Objectives to just three (see Box), two of which 
will be regionally-oriented (Objectives 1 and 2), 
while the other (Objective 3) will be horizontal and 
focused on human resources. 

The new Objective 3 brings together the previous Ob- 
jectives 3 and 4 and takes as its starting point the new 
title on employment introduced in the Amsterdam 
Treaty. It is intended as a reference framework for the 
development of human resources throughout the EU, 
which takes account of the wide variety of policies, 
practices and needs in the different Member States. 

The scope of the ESF to finance Objective 3 measures 
was redefined and the revised regulation was explic- 
itly related to the European employment strategy, 
which, as noted above, requires each Member State to 
submit a national action plan for employment to the 
Council and Commission each year. 

The new regulation is, therefore, much more closely 
aligned with the four core themes of the employment 
guidelines (employability, entrepreneurship, adapt- 
ability and equal opportunities), effectively making 
the revised ESF a means of providing financial sup- 
port for the European employment strategy. Although 
the emphasis is on the linkage of the ESF and the em- 
ployment strategy, the regulation does provide for 
specific support for vocational training, particularly 
in respect of research and technological development. 
Aid will also be provided to improve the quality of 
vocational training and the efficiency of employment 



services, to develop closer links between the world of 
work and education and training establishments and 
to foster systems for forward planning and anticipa- 
tion of changing employment and skills’ needs, par- 
ticularly in relation to new forms of work 
organisation. 

In financial terms, the ESF allocation (see Box) is 
likely to account for about 35% of the Structural 
Funds budget in the new period — approximately 
EUR 70 billion. 

Once again, the allocation of the Structural Funds for 
this period was largely determined by the political 
priority of economic and social cohesion and the need 
to concentrate money on the poorest areas of the EU 
(see Box). Vocational training has, however, contin- 
ued to play a central role in shaping ESF priorities and 
in serving as the principal means of pursuing the pol- 
icy aims set. 

Countries of central and 
eastern Europe 

The process of enlargement of the EU which is now 
underway to incorporate countries from central and 
eastern Europe, and which effectively began at the 
Copenhagen Council in 1993, entails a number of vo- 
cational training issues. 

Under the Copenhagen criteria, accession to the EU, 
which is now being negotiated with the 10 central and 
eastern European countries (CEECs) which have 
signed association agreements with the EU (Bulgaria, 
the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Slovakia, Slovenia and the three Baltic States, Esto- 
nia, Latvia and Lithuania), requires that countries 
have achieved: 

• stability of institutions guaranteeing democ- 
racy, the rule of law, human rights and respect 
for and protection of minorities; 

• a functioning market economy as well as the ca- 
pacity to cope with competitive pressures and 
market forces within the Union; 

• an ability to take on the obligations of member- 
ship, including adherence to the aims of politi- 
cal, economic and monetary union. 
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Allocation of ESF for Objective 3 assistance, 2000-2006 

The allocation of the ESF between Member States for the period 2000 to 2006 for Objective 3 expenditure has been 
fixed according to eligible population, the employment situation and the severity of problems which countries face. The 
division is set out in the following table, which also contains details of the allocation of the EQUAL programme to sup* 
port measures to equalise opportunities between men and women. No sums are included for Objective 3 for Greece, Ire- 
land and Portugal where expenditure will be financed from Objective 1 assistance ( EURO 20,961 million for Greece, 
EURO 3,088 million for Ireland and EURO 19,029 million for Portugal, if phasing-out support is included). 



(EURO million at 1999 prices) 


Member State 


Objective 3 


Equal 


Belgium 


737 


V' 70 


Denmark 


365 


28 


Germany 


4581 


484 


Greece 


0 


98 


Spain 


2140 


485 


France 


4540 


301 


Ireland 


0 


32 


Italy 


3744 


371 


Luxembourg 


38 


4 


Netherlands 


1686 


196 


Austria 


528 


96 


Portugal 


0 


107 


Finland 


403 


68 


Sweden 


720 


81 


UK 


4568 


376 


EUR 15 


24050 


2847 



Allocation of the Structural Funds, 1994-2006 



Average annual allocation of the Structural Funds, excluding Community Initiatives and Innovative 
Actions, 1994-1999 and 2000-2006 


Member State 


Average annual 
support 

(1999 EURO mn) 


% total 


Average annual 
support 

(1999 EURO mn) 


% total 




1994-1999 


2000-2006 


Belgium 


293 


1.2 


261 


1.0 


Denmark 


86 


0.4 


106 


0.4 


Germany 


3338 


13.8 


4022 


15.3 


Greece 


2539 


10.5 


2994 


11.4 


Spain 


5671 


23.5 


6155 


23.5 


France 


2070 


8.6 


2089 


8.0 


Ireland 


1021 


4.2 


441 


1.7 


Italy 


3440 


14.3 


4069 


15.5 


Luxembourg 


8 


0.0 


11 


0.0 


Netherlands 


369 


1.5 


376 


1.4 


Austria 


228 


0.9 


210 


0.8 


Portugal 


2539 


10.5 


2718 


10.4 


Finland 


250 


1.0 


262 


1.0 


Sweden 


229 


0.9 


273 


1.0 


UK 


2022 


8.4 


2234 


8.5 


EUR 15 


24103 


100.0 


26223 


100.0 
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The latter encompasses adoption and implementation 
of. the entire acquis communautaire upon accession, 
which, in practice, requires the setting up of new ad- 
ministrative and legislative structures, the modernisa- 
tion of existing ones and the proper training of the 
people concerned. 



To assist the countries to achieve this, a series of mea- 
sures have been introduced, including the (earlier) 
creation of the Phare programme to provide financial 
and technical support 5 ' and the opening of EU 
programmes to them, including Leonardo da Vinci 
among others. Under Phare, over ECU 870 million 
was spent on education, training and research be- 
tween 1990 and 1996, support being provided, forex- 
ample, for the development of vocational training 
courses in respect of new economic sectors and occu- 
pations, new teaching equipment and feasibility stud- 
ies for the formulation of new policies (Baumgartl, 
Faria and Weilbock-Buck, 1997). Phare assistance is 
available not only to the 10 candidate countries noted 
above but also to Albania, the former Yugoslav Re- 
public of Macedonia (FYROM) and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 



Further assistance was provided by the establishment 
of the European Training Foundation (ETF) in 1 995, 52 
to cover not only the CEECs but also the new inde- 
pendent States (i.e. those from the former Soviet Un- 
ion) and Mongolia. The ETF is important in 
promoting mutual understanding and supporting the 
exchange of information and experience between the 
countries it covers, as well as between these and the 
EU. The CEECs concerned have also been able to ac- 
cess information and to develop contacts with EU 
Member States through their participation, to varying 
degrees, in the Leonardo da Vinci programme and 
through the study visit programme managed by 
Cedefop. 

Nevertheless, all of the countries face difficult chal- 
lenges in establishing demand-led vocational training 
systems which comply with their obligations under ac- 
cession agreements and which, more importantly, are 
able to cope with a constantly changing market environ- 
ment and to assist their economic development (at pres- 
ent all of the CEECs have levels of GDP per head well 
below the EU average — see Map). This involves fun- 
damental reform of their present systems. It also in- 
volves, to comply with the acquis communautaire, 



GDP per head in Central and Eastern Europe, 1997 
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adjusting their legislative frameworks to EU directives 
on mutual recognition of qualifications for the regulated 
profession; achieving greater transparency of qualifica- 
tions to facilitate the free movement of workers; 
strengthening vocational training institutions and bring- 
ing about an effective balance of responsibilities be- 
tween national, regional and local government, the 
social partners and all the other interests involved and 
equipping these to carry out their respective roles effec- 
tively. 

For the countries of the former Soviet Union (excluding 
the Baltic States) and Mongolia, the Tacis 53 programme 
aims to stimulate economic links and more harmonious 
policy development with the EU. Tacis provides assis- 
tance in the definition of training needs and priorities 
through the implementation of measures of technical as- 
sistance in the training field and through cooperation 
with the appropriate designated bodies in the eligible 
countries. 

Concluding remarks 

Given the developments which have occurred, the vo- 
cational training policy European level can be de- 
scribed as action oriented. The Community has acted 
as a strong reference point for the development of vo- 
cational training policy in Member States and has 
supported cooperation through practical action, such 
as pilot projects and exchanges of information and 
people. 

Over the years, the policy framework as established 
by the ten principles of the 1963 decision was adapted 
and redefined through various non legally-binding, 
but strongly supported, political statements, such as 
Council resolutions, Commission communications 
and white papers. The social partners also contributed 
increasingly to the development of the policy frame- 
work, through their joint opinions, in particular. 
Driven by forces of economic and social change, the 
policy framework supported the development of vo- 
cational training as a powerful tool of employment 
and active labour market policy. Important roles for 
vocational training were defined in improving em- 
ployment prospects through facilitating adaptation to 
change, supporting the integration of young people, 
and other groups, into the labour market and promot- 
ing equal opportunities. These developments were 
mirrored, to a certain degree, in the development of 
the European Social Fund, which became an 



important tool for economic and social cohesion, fo- 
cusing on those facing difficulties in the labour mar- 
ket and on helping them adapt to change. 

The change in the treaty, and the move from a com- 
mon vocational training policy to a Community pol- 
icy to support and supplement activities in Member 
States, was an important event. The need to have a le- 
gal base for funding Community action, as well as 
judgements by the European Court of Justice which, 
in the view of Member States, extended Community 
competence in this area, affected and changed the na- 
ture of cooperation between the Member States and 
the European Community. The Member States, con- 
cerned over the prospect of Community-wide le- 
gally-binding regulation of their vocational training 
systems, took the opportunity to revise the Treaty. But 
the changes they made preserved the nature of the 
policy that had been pursued up until 1992 and main- 
tained the delicate balance between their national in- 
terests and those of the Community, by ruling out 
harmonisation of vocational training systems and re- 
affirming that responsibility for their content and or- 
ganisation lay with the Member States. The 
Maastricht Treaty, therefore, effectively continued 
the original policy, as witnessed by the five aims of 
vocational training set out in the Treaty, which, as be- 
fore, identified it as an important tool of employment 
and active labour market policy. 

The importance of maintaining diversity and flexibil- 
ity that the change in the Treaty reflected is also seen 
in the development of the role of vocational training 
in respect of the free movement of workers. Problems 
in implementing the original ‘top-down’ type of ap- 
proach, involving, for example, the harmonisation of 
vocational training levels, illustrated by the arduous 
negotiation of directives on the free movement of la- 
bour, led to the introduction of more flexible ap- 
proaches to conveying the qualifications and skills of 
individuals, such as through defining equivalence 
and, more recently, through transparency. 

The debate on the development of vocational training 
since the Maastricht Treaty has been marked by the 
growing interest in lifelong learning. This debate has 
posed challenges for the structure of vocational train- 
ing systems which, it is argued, also need to adapt to 
the forces of change that are affecting the learning 
process. Both the policy framework and its imple- 
mentation have sought to adapt to this development. 
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The various action programmes dealing with different 
aspects of vocational training policy were rational- 
ised into one — the Leonardo da Vinci programme. 
This rationalisation — along with a simplification of 
its predecessor’s complex structure — has been con- 
tinued in Leonardo da Vinci II. However, despite be- 
ing placed firmly in a policy context, notably the 
European employment strategy, the new programme 
makes no reference to any wider policy framework. 

This raises the question as to whether the fundamen- 
tal role of the Community as a reference point (albeit 
a non-legally binding one) for the development of na- 
tional vocational training policies, is being suffi- 
ciently recognised and acted upon at such a critical 
juncture, as vocational training policy seeks to ac- 
commodate lifelong learning. This contrasts with em- 
ployment where the Community has set in place a 
clear set of policy guidelines, in which vocational 
training plays a major role in the package of measures 
aimed at stimulating employment growth. 



It might be argued that the framework set for the em- 
ployment strategy is sufficient as a reference point for 
the development of vocational training. However, it is 
important to distinguish between the employment 
framework to which training contributes and a policy 
framework for the development of vocational training 
systems themselves. Such a framework is important 
for ensuring that systems accommodate the new 
learning processes and flexible structures that lifelong 
learning demands. 

Each Member State, moreover, has a common interest 
in the success of vocational training systems in other 
parts of the EU because they are an important deter- 
minant of the prosperity of the Union economy as a 
whole. The role that the Community can play as a ref- 
erence point in the key area of the development of the 
systems themselves should not be overlooked. 
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Chapter 2: From policy to practice: the challenge of change 



Introduction 

Developments in vocational training policy at Euro- 
pean level, summarised in Chapter 1 , are a response to 
the economic and social changes over the past 40 
years. They have altered profoundly the context in 
which policy has to operate in the European Union 
(EU) and the problems it needs to address. In particu- 
lar, they have made the need for a well-educated and 
well-trained workforce a high priority for economic 
development and social cohesion. 

This chapter reviews briefly the economic and social 
changes, as well as the broad demographic trends, 
which are conditioning the development and imple- 
mentation of vocational training policy in the Mem- 
ber States. It goes on to look at the corresponding 
shifts in the structure of employment. It also high- 
lights the close link in most Member States between 
the education attainment level of people and their em- 
ployment prospects which has been one of the main 
reasons for the development of vocational training as 
a key instrument in employment policy. Finally, the 
chapter looks at the links between educational attain- 
ment and the level of earnings which has an important 
influence on the decisions of individuals as to the type 
of education or vocational education they undertake 
and so has implications for policy development. 

Economic, social and 
demographic change 

Economic integration in Europe, stimulated by the com- 
pletion of the single market and monetary union, has oc- 
curred as globalisation has accelerated, underpinned by 
a quickening in the rate of technological advance. These 
trends have intensified competitive pressure in Euro- 
pean economies. In this climate, the priority is to find ar- 
eas of specialisation where European producers avoid 
competing on labour costs with the developing world 
with its supplies of cheap labour. 

Consequently, both businesses and individuals have 
to be able to adapt to new ways of working, imple- 
ment new methods of production and develop new 



products. Advances in technology have reduced the 
importance for competitiveness of access to raw ma- 
terials. From this perspective, for European econo- 
mies to compete on world markets and sustain 
acceptable rates of growth and a high level of employ- 
ment, they require a highly educated and trained 
workforce capable of learning new skills and taking 
advantage of the opportunities which new technology 
and changes in consumer demands open up. The 
development of modern economies, therefore, has be- 
come increasingly knowledge- rather than resource- 
driven. 

These economic developments have been associated 
with significant changes in the structure of employ- 
ment and, accordingly, in the content of jobs. The 
structure of employment is moving rapidly away from 
traditional sectors, such as agriculture and industry to 
new, fast-growing service activities, many of which 
require state-of-the-art technology and entail differ- 
ent forms of work organisation. In particular, there 
has been a move away from specific, narrowly- 
defined, routine tasks to activities which are less 
standardised, more diverse and more intellectu- 
ally-demanding and which often necessitate more in- 
terpersonal skills. This requires those seeking jobs in 
growing sectors not only to have the necessary exper- 
tise to perform efficiently, but also to possess a solid 
basic education to enable them to adapt to changing 
demands throughout their working lives. 

Between 1980 and 1998, the share of total employ- 
ment in agriculture in the EU almost halved from 
around 10% to under 5%, while the share in industry 
declined from 38% to under 30%. At present, services 
account for around two-thirds of all jobs and have 
been responsible for all employment growth over the 
past two decades. Between 1994 and 1998, total em- 
ployment increased in all Member States, except Ger- 
many, in aggregate by over 4 million, or 3%. Over this 
four-year period, jobs in agriculture and industry de- 
clined by almost IV 2 million — some 60% of the job 
losses occurring in agriculture — while those in ser- 
vices increased by over 5 l A million. Of these, 3 l A mil- 
lion went to women, with the result that in 1 998, 4 out 
of 5 women in work were employed in services as 
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against just over half of men (see Annex for data 
sources). 

These changes have not always led to an increase in 
jobs with a high skill level. Employment in hotels and 
restaurants went up by 2% a year in the EU between 
1994 and 1998. However, these account for only 4% 
of the total jobs on offer. More advanced service ac- 
tivities, typically requiring high levels of educational 
attainment from those employed, have shown the 
highest job growth in recent years. Most of the in- 
crease in employment in the four years 1994 to 1998 
was concentrated in two major areas: business ser- 
vices and communal services — health and social ser- 
vices, education, cultural and recreational activities. 

The long-term changes in the distribution of jobs be- 
tween sectors means that the majority of people in work 
in the EU are now employed in service activities — 
some two-thirds in 1998. However, there remain signifi- 
cant differences in the sectors in which men work and 
those in which women are employed. There are also 
large variations in the relative importance of different 
sectors between Member States, though these are gradu- 
ally becoming less marked since the same trends are evi- 
dent in all parts of the EU. These same trends mean that 
job openings for young people are not necessarily in the 
same sectors as those in which older members of the 
workforce are employed. 

In 1998, it was still the case that in the EU as a whole, 
some 39% of men in employment worked in industry 
and around 5 l /2% worked in agriculture. Just over half, 
therefore, were employed in services (55%). For men in 
the 25 to 49 age group, which gives a fairer indication of 
the pattern of job possibilities — and perhaps of voca- 



tional training needs — the figures are similar, except 
that agriculture employs fewer (just under 41/2%) and in- 
dustry more (just over 40%) (Graph 1 ; for the source of 
this and other graphs, see Annex 1 at the end of the re- 
port). 

For women, the pattern is markedly different. For 
those aged 25 to 49, only just over 16% worked in in- 
dustry in 1998 and just 3% in agriculture, so that over 
80% worked in services (Graph 2). Moreover, some 
two-thirds of these worked in advanced services sec- 
tors, in public administration, health care, education, 
business and financial services — 53!/2% of all 
women in these age groups in employment — and 
only a third worked in basic services, in distribution, 
transport, hotels and restaurants and personal services 
(around 27% of all women employed). By contrast, 
only around half of men employed in services worked 
in the advanced service sectors — under 30% of all 
men in employment. Consequently, many more men 
than women work in industry, while many more 
women than men work in advanced services. The key 
point is that women’s employment is concentrated in 
the fastest growing sectors, while the great majority 
of men work either in sectors where jobs are declining 
or where they are increasing very slowly. 

Underlying these economic trends is the general so- 
cial acceptance across the EU of the importance of 
equality of opportunity. This includes ensuring equal 
access to further education and vocational training to 
all young people irrespective of their background, 
ethnic origin or gender, as an essential part of bring- 
ing about social mobility. 



1 Distribution of employed men aged 25-49 by 
broad sector in Member States, 1998 
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These economic and social trends have increased the 
demand for places in education beyond compulsory 
schooling and in initial vocational training, despite 
demographic trends leading to a fall in most Member 
States in the number of young people in their late 
teens and early 20s. These trends have also increased 
the need for programmes to help women — and occa- 
sionally men — to re-enter the workforce after taking 
time off because of caring responsibilities and to learn 
new techniques and methods of working. 

The increasing participation of women in the workforce 
is one of the main features of social change in the EU 
over the past 30 or 40 years. Indeed, in virtually all 
Member States, women have accounted for the whole of 
the increase in employment over this period, while the 
number of men in work has generally declined. 

In the EU as a whole, the number of women aged 25 
to 44 in the workforce (those in the age group where 
fertility rates are highest who are either employed or 
actively looking for work) went up from just under 
62% of those in this age group to just over 73% in just 
13 years between 1985 and 1998 (Graph 3). Apart 
from Denmark, Finland and Sweden, in each of which 
the rate was already close to 90% in 1985, the rise was 
common to all Member States. It was especially high 
in Spain and Ireland, where the rate was very low in 
1985 and where it increased in both cases from 40% 
to around 65%. Similarly, in Greece, participation 
went up from 50% to 66% and in the Netherlands, 
from 57!4% to 75%. 

The increase in the number of women working has 
been accompanied by more women staying longer in 
education and initial vocational training — indeed. 



3 Participation rates of women aged 25-44 in 
Member States, 1985 and 1998 




there is now a higher proportion of women remaining 
in education after compulsory schooling than men in 
most parts of the EU. 

These trends have coincided, over the past 25 years or 
so, with a period of slow economic growth, low or 
negative rates of net job creation and high levels of 
unemployment, especially among those under 25. In 
consequence, in many parts of the EU, even those 
graduating from the education system with good 
qualifications have often had difficulty finding work. 
The decline in the number of young people in their 
teens and early 20s has, therefore, been accompanied 
over the past 10 to 1 5 years by an escalation of special 
measures aimed at increasing the employability of the 
falling numbers in this age group. 

Demographic trends threaten to reduce further the num- 
ber of young people entering the labour force in the next 
1 5 to 20 years, especially in southern Member States, al- 
though also in a few northern countries, including Ire- 
land, where the number has grown over the past decade. 
In about 10 years time, if not sooner, the total number of 
people of working age will also fall in most EU coun- 
tries, which could reduce the size of the labour force. 
Even if the size of workforce does not fall, it is set to be- 
come older on average and the number of people reach- 
ing the present retirement age is projected to increase 
significantly. This has a number of implications. First, to 
avoid a reduction of the number in employment at a ti me 
when the number of people above retirement age and in 
need of income support is increasing, the proportion of 
those of working age actually in work needs to increase. 
Secondly, it means that there is a greater need to main- 
tain and update the skills of the existing workforce and 
to ensure that those remaining longer in employment 
can work efficiently. 

The changing pattern of educational and 
vocational training needs 

The changing pattern of economic activity and in the 
content of jobs creates problems in determining the 
specific kinds of occupation young people should be 
trained for and, therefore, the vocational training that 
should be provided. 

A major aspect of the structural changes in EU econo- 
mies over the long term is a shift from manual jobs, both 
skilled and unskilled, to non-manual ones. While rela- 
tively low skilled non-manual jobs have increased to 
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Levels of educational attainment — International standard classification of education 
(ISCED) 



The International standard classification of education 
(ISCED) has been developed in order to be able to com- 
pare levels of education and vocational training, pro- 
vided by often very disparate systems, across 
countries. The 1997 system of classification (see Inter- 
national standard classification of education , 
UNESCO, 1997) divides education and vocational 
training into seven broad levels and, typically (such as 
in the Union Labour Force Survey), people are classi- 
fied according to the highest level successfully com- 
pleted, which normally means obtaining a certificate or 
diploma where one is awarded or, in cases where there 
is no certification, having a satisfactory attendance re- 
cord. The levels are as follows: 

ISCED 0 pre-primary education. 

ISCED 1 primary education or first stage of basic edu- 
cation. 



ISCED 2 lower secondary education or second stage 
of basic education, usually up to the end of 
compulsory schooling, typically reached at 
the age of 15 or 16. 

ISCED 3 upper secondary education, typically begin- 
ning after compulsory schooling has been 
completed and usually requiring the comple- 
tion of around 9 years of full-time education. 
This is further divided into ISCED 3A, 
programmes designed to provide direct ac- 
cess to ISCED 5A, ISCED 3B, programmes 
designed to provide access to ISCED 5B, and 
ISCED 3C, other programmes. 

ISCED 4 post-secondary non third-level (or tertiary) 
education, which includes programmes 
which might be considered as part of upper 
secondary education in a national context, 

. but which in terms of their content are be- 
low tertiary level and which tend to broaden 
the knowledge of participants. They in- 
clude, for example, pre-degree foundation 
courses or short vocational programmes. 



ISCED 5 first stage of tertiary education, consisting 
of programmes, often provided by universi- 
ties or equivalent institutions, which are 
more advanced than ISCED 3 or 4 and 
which normally require the successful com- 



pletion of ISCED 3 (A or B) or ISCED 4. 
Such programmes must have a duration of 
at least two years. They are further divided 
into ISCED 5A, programmes which are 
largely theoretical and are intended to pre- 
pare for entry into advanced research 
programmes or professions with high skill 
requirements, and ISCED 5B, programmes 
which are practically oriented and designed 
to teach the skills and know-how needed for 
employment in a particular occupation or 
vocation. 

ISCED 6 second stage of tertiary education, consist- 
ing of programmes, typically provided by 
universities or equivalent institutions, lead- 
ing to the award of an advanced research 
qualification, such as a post-graduate de- 
gree and normally requiring the completion 
of a piece of original research. 

In practice, reflecting the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween all of these levels in a consistent way when sys- 
tems of education and training vary significantly 
between countries, the Union Labour Force Survey, 
which is the main source of data on education attain- 
ment levels in Member States, did not succeed in 1998 
to collect usable data based on ISCED 1997. The analy- 
sis here, therefore, is based on the 1997 LFS, which 
used the previous ISCED for classifying education at- 
tainment levels. Even then, because of problems of clas- 
sification problems, it is possible to divide respondents 
into just three groups on a roughly comparable basis: 

• those that have successfully completed a 
programme of third level education (ie corre- 
sponding to ISCED 5 and/or 6 on the new clas- 
sification), a level referred to in the graphs as 
‘high’ 



• those that have successfully completed a 
programme of upper secondary level education 
(corresponding to ISCED 3 and/or 4 on the new 
classification), a level referred to in the graphs 
as ‘medium’ 

• those with an educational attainment level be- 
low this (corresponding to ISCED 0, 1 or 2 on 
the new classification), a level referred to in the 
graphs as Mow’. 





some extent — sales assistants or waiters, in particular 
— the main growth has been in jobs demanding a capac- 
ity to understand concepts and apply them in practice 
and an ability to manage, take responsibility and com- 
municate. Almost all the net increase in employment 
over the 1980s and 1 990s in the EU has been in jobs for 
managers, professionals and technicians (technicians is 
shorthand here for the International Standard Classifica- 
tion of Occupations — ISCO-88 — group, ‘Technicians 
and associate professionals’, which includes, for exam- 
ple, professional engineers, computer analysts and 
teachers) for which intellectual ability and a high level 
of educational attainment are often necessary conditions 
for entry. This has been coupled with a decline in man- 
ual jobs, for unskilled workers, but also for skilled work- 
ers, many of whose jobs have changed with the 
increasing use of automated or computerised techniques 
requiring different kinds of skills than before, with in- 
creased emphasis on technical know-how and less on 
manual dexterity 

Education levels and employment 

Shifts in the sectoral pattern of employment and the 
relatively large numbers in the EU employed in ad- 
vanced service activities, as well as in the more 
high-tech parts of manufacturing, have important im- 
plications for the education levels (see Box) required 
of the workforce. People who succeed in attaining a 
high level of education are, in most countries, signifi- 
cantly better placed to get a job than those with a 
lower level (as well as getting a highly paid job). This 
is particularly the case for women, but it is also ap- 
plies to men, especially as they grow older. 



In the EU, an average of only 80% of men between 
the ages of 25 and 54 with no education or vocational 
training beyond basic education (compulsory lower 
secondary level schooling) were in employment in 
1997 (the latest year for which data are available). 
This compared with over 86% of those with upper 
secondary level education and over 91 % of those with 
tertiary education (a university degree or equivalent) 
(Graph 4; see Box for definition of education levels). 
This general pattern is true of all Member States ex- 
cept Greece, where education levels seem to make lit- 
tle difference to the chances of a man being in work. 
The effect of education was particularly pronounced 
in Germany, Ireland and Finland, where under 75% of 
men with only basic schooling were in work as com- 
pared with well over 90% in the case of those with ter- 
tiary education. 

In all Member States, again apart from Greece, not 
only were employment rates lower but unemploy- 
ment rates were significantly higher for those with 
only basic education compared to those with a higher 
education level. On average, the unemployment rate 
in the EU for men aged between 25 and 54 with only 
basic education was over 1 1% in 1997, as against un- 
der 5% for someone with a university degree or equiv- 
alent. The effect of education levels was especially 
marked in Germany, Ireland and Finland, where un- 
employment of men with the lowest education level 
was 15 to 17% of the workforce, whereas for those 
with tertiary education, it averaged 3 to 5%. 

For women, the effect of education on the chances of be- 
ing in a paid job is pronounced in all Member States. 
Throughout the EU, 48% of women aged 25 to 54 with 
only basic education were in employment in 1 997 as op- 



4 Participation rates of men aged 25-54 by 

educational attainment in Member States, 1997 




5 Participation rates of women aged 25-54 by 

educational attainment in Member States, 1997 
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posed to over two-thirds of those with upper secondary 
level education and over 80% of these with third level 
(Graph 5). The difference was especially large in coun- 
tries where participation of women in the labour force 
overall is low, in Greece, Spain and Italy, and in Bel- 
gium and Ireland. In Spain, Ireland and Italy, only 
around a third of women with only basic education were 
in work, in each case less than half the proportion of 
those with tertiary education. In these five countries, un- 
employment rates for women with basic education are 
substantially higher than for those educated to higher 
levels. However, low levels of employment largely re- 
flect the fact that only a relatively small number of 
women with basic education are part of the labour force. 
In these five countries, half or more of women in this 
category were economically inactive in 1997, in Ireland 
and Italy, around 60%, compared to only around 15% of 
women with tertiary education. 

The potential importance of increasing the number of 
women with only basic education pursuing working 
careers can be seen by considering the possible effect 
of this on the EU workforce in future years. There are 
over 32 million women aged between 25 and 54 in the 
EU with only basic education. An increase in the pro- 
portion who are economically active to the same level 
as women with upper secondary education would add 
some 6 Vi million to the EU’s workforce, equivalent to 
expanding it by 4%. This is over twice the projected 
increase in the number of people of working age be- 
tween 1999 and 2010. Consequently, women in this 
category represent a substantial untapped pool of la- 
bour who could offset the effect on the workforce of 
demographic trends for some years to come, though it 
would almost certainly require a substantial voca- 
tional training effort to realise their potential. 



Older workers and education levels 

The effect of education levels on the employment of 
men becomes much more pronounced for those in 
their mid-50s and over. In 1997, only around 42% of 
men aged 55 to 64 with only compulsory basic educa- 
tion were in work in the EU and another AVi% were 
unemployed (Graph 6). Accordingly, well over half 
were not economically active at all, most of these hav- 
ing taken early retirement (in most Member States, 
the official age of retirement for men is 65). By con- 
trast, some 63% of men with a university degree or 
equivalent were employed and just under AVi% ac- 
tively seeking work, so that under a third were eco- 
nomically inactive. 

The same pattern is evident in all Member States, 
again with the exception of Greece, where the propor- 
tion of men in this age group still in employment and 
in the workforce was slightly higher for those with 
only basic education than for those with a high level. 
This reflects the continuing importance of agriculture 
in the Greek economy which employs over a third of 
all men in this age group, substantially more than men 
in younger age groups (only 10% of men aged 25 to 
49 were employed in agriculture). 

For a similar reason, the gap in the participation rate be- 
tween those with a basic and those with a higher educa- 
tional level was smaller in Ireland and Portugal than 
elsewhere (in both countries, around a quarter of men 
aged 55 to 64 worked in agriculture, over double the 
proportion of men aged 25 to 49 in this sector in Ireland 
and over four times the proportion in Portugal), though it 
was still the case that there were, proportionally, signifi- 
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cantly more people with a higher education level in em- 
ployment than those with a lower level. 

In general, the difference between rates of participa- 
tion in the workforce, and of employment, across the 
EU is greater for men with basic education than for 
those with high levels, indicating that in some coun- 
tries — Denmark, Sweden and the UK, in particular 
— much more success has been achieved in keeping 
older workers in employment than elsewhere. 

A similar pattern of differences in employment rates 
between those with higher and lower levels of educa- 
tion is evident for women in the 55 to 64 age group. In 
1997, just over half of women in this age group in the 
EU with tertiary education were still economically 
active, whereas only just over 20% of those with only 
basic education remained in the workforce (Graph 7). 
The only two countries where the effect of education 
on employment seems to have been relatively small 
are Greece and Portugal, where in both cases a signifi- 
cant proportion of women in this age group, as for 
men, were employed in agriculture (over 60% in 
Greece, just under 40% in Portugal). 

Despite these differences in employment rates be- 
tween men and women with different education lev- 
els, it is still the case that a larger proportion of those 
in employment in their late 50s and early 60s have 
only basic levels of education than people in younger 
age groups, reflecting the significant expansion of 
participation in further and higher education which 
has occurred over the past 30 years. This emphasises 
the potential problems of reversing the trend towards 
earlier retirement. The challenge is to ensure not only 
that sufficient jobs are created to provide 



employment, but that the people in question are capa- 
ble of performing them, which implies a need to give 
them increased access to training. 

Education levels and earnings 

People with high education attainment levels tend to 
earn significantly more than their less well-educated 
counterparts. This is clear from the findings of the 
Structure of Earnings Survey (SES), for 1995, which 
indicate that, on average, the returns to university ed- 
ucation, in particular, were substantial throughout the 
EU, even if evidence for lower levels is less unambig- 
uous (see Annex for details of the SES). 

In 1 1 of the Member States, the average monthly earn- 
ings of men with upper secondary level qualifications 
were over 10% higher than those for men with only ba- 
sic education (Graph 8, which, like the following 
graphs, shows earnings of men with medium and high 
education attainment levels as a percentage of those of 
men with basic education). In Spain, Luxembourg and 
Portugal, they were over 30% higher. However, in these 
countries, the proportion of men in employment with 
upper secondary qualifications covered by the SES was 
well below average, perhaps indicating that they were in 
short supply relative to demand. 

In Greece, France, Ireland and Finland on the other 
hand, the average earnings of men with upper second- 
ary level education were not much higher than for 
those with basic education and in Ireland, they were 
below. This suggests the lack of a financial incentive 
to remain in education beyond compulsory schooling, 
even though in these countries — except for Greece 
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— the chances of finding a job were greater for those 
who had progressed beyond this level. 

In the case of women, there is evidence of positive re- 
turns to upper secondary level education right across the 
EU. As for men, they were relatively low in France, Ire- 
land and Finland, but also in the Netherlands (in Greece, 
they were around average) (Graph 9). In Spain, Portugal 
and Luxembourg, the average earnings of women with 
upper secondary qualifications were over 30% higher 
than for those with only basic education. As in the case 
of men, the relative number of women with these quali- 
fications in these three countries was much smaller than 
in most other countries. 



The returns to tertiary education — university or the 
equivalent — were more substantial in all Member 
States for both men and women. In all but Greece, Ire- 
land, Finland and Sweden, men with tertiary educa- 
tion attainment earned, on average, at least 60% more 
than those with only basic education. In Italy, Austria 
and Portugal, earnings were at least twice as high, a 
reflection, perhaps, of the lower proportion of men 
with these qualifications in these three countries than 
elsewhere in the EU. 



For women, the returns to tertiary education were 
large in most countries but lower than for men. Only 
in Germany, Austria, Portugal, the UK and Luxem- 
bourg were the average earnings of women with a uni- 
versity degree or the equivalent at least 60% higher 
than for those with only basic education and only in 
Portugal were they over twice as high. 



Vocational versus general education 

From the data compiled by the SES, it is possible to 
compare earnings of those with different kinds of up- 
per secondary and tertiary level qualifications. For 
those with upper secondary level education, the aver- 
age earnings of those who had completed a general 
course were higher than those who had undertaken 
vocational or technical training in all Member States, 
except for Greece and Ireland (Graphs 10 and 11). 
Levels of earnings for those completing a general ed- 
ucation course were higher, in particular, for men in 
Germany (especially in the new Lander), Austria, 
France and the UK. However, in Germany and Aus- 
tria, the earnings figure is almost certainly distorted 
by the very small number of men who have a general 
upper secondary level education as opposed to a voca- 
tional one. 

In the case of women, earnings of those who had com- 
pleted general upper secondary education were substan- 
tially higher than those who had undertaken a vocational 
training programme in Spain and the UK, as well as in 
Germany and Austria, where the comparison is liable to 
be misleading for the same reason as for men. 

Nevertheless, in all countries except France, men with 
a vocational upper secondary level qualification 
earned on average more than those with only basic ed- 
ucation, though only in Germany, Austria, Greece and 
Spain was the difference 20% or more. The average 
earnings of women with vocational upper secondary 
education were higher than for those with a lower 
level in all Member States, though only in Germany, 
Austria and Ireland was the difference 20% or more. 



10 The returns to upper secondary education for 
men in Member States, 1995 
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11 The returns to upper secondary education for 
women in Member States, 1995 
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Tertiary education 

The boost to earnings from gaining a university degree 
is significantly greater in all Member States than from 
obtaining a non-university qualification for both men 
and women. Nevertheless, in most countries, the aver- 
age monthly earnings of those with non-university ter- 
tiary education were over 10% higher than those with 
only upper secondary level (Graphs 12 and 13). 

Men with university degrees earned around 50% or 
more than those with only upper secondary level educa- 
tion in all Member States except Sweden. In France and 
Austria, the difference was over 80%. For women, how- 
ever, average earnings of those with university degrees 
were more than 50% higher than for those with upper 
secondary level education only in Ireland, Finland and 
the UK. 

The returns to postgraduate education seem significant 
in all Member States, with the exception of Austria in 
the case of women. For men, the average earnings of 
those with postgraduate qualifications were at least 1 5% 
higher than for graduates in 1995 in all Member States 
except Denmark, Austria and the UK, while for women, 
this was the case in all countries, except Spain, Ireland 
and the UK, in addition to Austria. At the same time, the 
small number of people with such qualifications in the 
sectors covered by the SES should be emphasised, since 
this may well affect the results. 

The evidence, overall, is that earnings tend to be in- 
creased significantly by education. This is true in most 
countries for those who complete upper secondary level 
education, though not apparently for men in Greece, 
France, Ireland and Finland, and less so for those opting 



for vocational or technical training as opposed to more 
general education. It is even more the case for those with 
university degrees who tend on average to earn consid- 
erably more than other people in the workforce. 

Concluding remarks 

It is clear that the nature of economic, social and de- 
mographic change and its corresponding effects on 
the structure of employment and the content of jobs, 
is far reaching. The challenge facing education and 
vocational training systems is to equip people not 
only with the ability to adapt to change but also with 
the capacity to shape the direction of change. More- 
over, this challenge needs to be met in a context where 
the structure of labour demand will continue to 
change, perhaps at an even faster rate than in the past. 
At the same time, though this challenge is common to 
all parts of the EU and though the pressures which 
they face are similar, the structure of economic activ- 
ity varies markedly between them, as does, accord- 
ingly, the skills required of the workforce and the 
proportion of young people going on to secondary 
and tertiary education. 

How systems respond to this challenge is a major deter- 
minant of the prospects for economic development of 
the country concerned. It is also important for social co- 
hesion given the level of educational attainment is, in- 
creasingly, a key factor in determining life chances. 
However, it is important to bear in mind that, in practice, 
education and vocational training systems comprise a 
diverse mix of providers at different levels in the private 
as well as the public sectors, in enterprises as well as in 
formal education institutions. The way that they develop 



12 The returns to higher education for men in 
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— how the content of what is taught and how it is taught 
and how the number of people that have access to them 
evolve — is subject to a range of diverse influences. 
Governments, as well as the social partners, can seek to 
affect this process. Ultimately, however, the outcome 
depends on the actions taken throughout society, by the 
many entities delivering vocational training, by the ef- 
fectiveness of the training provided, by the extent of co- 
operation between the various parties concerned and by 
the choices made by those seeking to learn. 

The following chapters are concerned with develop- 
ments in the vocational training systems of the Mem- 
ber States. Drawing on the national action plans 
(NAPs) prepared by Member States in the light of the 
1999 guidelines for the European employment strat- 
egy, as well as on other material, they examine the 
policy responses to the major changes indicated 
above in the light of the five aims for Community vo- 
cational training policy, as set out in Article 150 of the 
Amsterdam Treaty, namely to: 

(a) facilitate adaptation to industrial changes, in 
particular through vocational training and re- 
training; 

(b) improve initial and continuing vocational 
training in order to facilitate vocational inte- 
gration and reintegration into the labour mar- 
ket; 

(c) facilitate access to vocational training to en- 
courage mobility of instructors and trainees 
and particularly young people; 

(d) stimulate cooperation on training between ed- 
ucational or training establishments and 
firms; 

(e) develop exchanges of information and experi- 
ence on issues common to the training sys- 
tems of Member States. 



Chapter 3: To facilitate adaptation to industrial change via 

training and retraining 



Introduction 

As indicated in Chapter 2, change has been the hall- 
mark of the economic and social history of the EU. 
Facilitating adaptation to change — the first in the list 
of the five aims in the Treaty of Amsterdam — has al- 
ways been a prominent theme of vocational training 
policy at the European level. 

The 1963 decision laying down the principles for imple- 
menting the common vocational training policy set the 
objective of broadening vocational training to meet, 
among other things, requirements arising from technical 
developments, new methods of production and social 
and economic developments. Throughout the years, var- 
ious policy statements have emphasised the importance 
of adapting to change and cooperation has been encour- 
aged in this area, for example, in the Cornett 
programmes adopted in 1986 and 1989 and the Leo- 
nardo da Vinci programme adopted in 1994. Moreover, 
one of the main objectives of the ESF from 1994 on has 
been to assist those in employment to adapt to structural 
changes in the economy, especially to the decline of par- 
ticular industries. Also on the theme of change, the Eu- 
ropean Commission’s 1993 white paper, Growth , 
competitiveness , employment , brought into the debate 
the need for vocational training systems to adapt to 
change, not least to accommodate growing interest in 
lifelong learning. 

Changes in the structure of employment in all parts of 
the EU over the past two decades show no sign of 
slowing down. The closer integration of European 
economies, the process of globalisation and the in- 
creased pace of technical advance appear set to accel- 
erate the speed of change. Consequently, the jobs on 
offer in the EU which have altered substantially in re- 
cent years, are likely to go on changing in the future. 

The problem confronting systems of education and vo- 
cational training across the EU is to respond to these 
changes and to provide people with the skills and quali- 
fications they need and which are in demand. 



This chapter shows that in the light of these common 
concerns, education and vocational training policy 
across the EU, and especially in countries where defi- 
ciencies were most apparent, has been to: 

(a) raise the skill levels of the workforce by rais- 
ing the educational level of those entering the 
labour market. Member States have sought to 
ensure that initial vocational training provides 
young people with key skills which are trans- 
ferable to different occupations and which 
also provide the basis for continuing to learn. 
In addition, Member States have aimed to 
raise skill levels by increasing continuing vo- 
cational training; 

(b) make education and vocational training more 
responsive to labour market demands, both by 
enlisting the participation of the social part- 
ners, where this was not the case before, to 
take advantage of their direct knowledge of 
the jobs on offer and closer understanding of 
the prospective direction of change, and by 
decentralising responsibility for tuition pro- 
vided to regional or local levels; 

(c) seek to increase investment in education and 
training not only directly by expanding public 
expenditure but, in a number of countries, given 
the constraints on government budgets, by en- 
couraging individuals to invest more in their 
own training and enterprises to step up the tui- 
tion provided to their employees. 

The chapter examines the changes made by Member 
States in pursuit of the above aims. In addition, it looks 
at the ongoing debate about the underlying rationale for 
the growing participation of young people in further ed- 
ucation and initial vocational training and for the rising 
education and skill levels of the workforce. It concludes 
by highlighting some of the different issues and options 
under discussion in developing effective vocational 
training policies to adapt to change. 
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Raising the skill levels 
of the workforce 

In all Member States there is a general policy of rais- 
ing the skill levels of the workforce. This is being pur- 
sued in two broad ways. The first is to try to increase 
the number of young people remaining in education 
and vocational training beyond basic schooling and to 
seek to ensure that those entering the labour market 
have the necessary qualifications to have a reasonable 
chance of pursuing a worthwhile career. The second 
is to try to increase the provision of continuing voca- 
tional training to those already in work or to those re- 
turning to employment after a period out of the labour 
market. 

As a result of this policy, education levels of people of 
working age have risen significantly in virtually all 
parts of the EU over the long term. They are continu- 
ing to increase as more young people achieve upper 
secondary and tertiary level qualifications. Across the 
EU, around 70% of 25 to 29 year olds have at least up- 
per secondary level qualifications, whether voca- 
tional or general. At the same time, the amount of 
knowledge associated with a particular level of edu- 
cation has risen progressively over time, so that most 
upper secondary level qualifications demand a higher 
level of understanding now than 20 or 30 years ago. 

Reflecting these trends, the number of years of com- 
pulsory education has been increased throughout the 
EU over the post-war years (see Box). 

This has been accompanied by moves to try to ensure 
that, in practice, young people remain within the edu- 
cation and vocational training system, widely de- 
fined, for more than the standard 9 years and beyond 
the age of 1 6, so that they are able to acquire both the 
general education and vocational skills to improve 
their job prospects not only in the short term but over 
their working career as a whole. In Belgium, young 
people are effectively required to be in at least 
part-time education or vocational training until the 
age of 1 8, even though they can leave school at 16. In 
Italy, there are plans to introduce a similar require- 
ment. In practice, whether there is a formal provision 
or not, most young people in most Member States re- 
main in the education system until they are 1 7 or 1 8. 

According to the EU Labour Force Survey (LFS), in 
1 997 (the last year for which data are available), some 



Extending compulsory education 

In Ireland, new legislation was planned, as part of 
the 1998 national action plan for employment, to ex- 
tend the school-leaving age to 16 or the completion 
of three years secondary level education, whichever 
was the later. In addition, it was also proposed to es- 
tablish an educational welfare service to support 
families and children who have difficulties with 
school attendance and to encourage those leaving 
school without adequate qualifications to go into fur- 
ther education or training. 

In Luxembourg, secondary education was reformed 
between 1991 and 1995 to prolong general educa- 
tion, while increasing the degree of specialisation in 
the last two years. Changes were also made to the 
content of courses to increase their relevance and in- 
terest for students and to teaching methods to im- 
prove the quality of tuition. 

In Italy, the compulsory school-leaving age was 
raised to 15 only in 1999, but this affected only 
some 30 000 children and, in practice, virtually all 
young people remain in education until they are at 
least 16. 

In Norway, the number of years of compulsory 
schooling was increased from nine to ten in 1997, 
with the starting age being lowered from seven to 
six rather than the leaving age being raised. 



85% of young people in the EU aged 17 were receiv- 
ing full-time tuition in a school or college, or were 
spending part of their time in a working environment 
and the rest in school or college (Graphs 14 and 15). 
In Belgium, Germany, France, Finland and Sweden 
the proportion was over 95% and in Denmark, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands and Austria, over 90%. On 
the other hand, in Spain and Italy, it was under 80%, 
in Portugal, just under 75% and in the UK, only 
around 66%. In all countries apart from Austria, the 
proportion of women aged 17 receiving education or 
training was either higher than men or the same. 

Some 77% of young people of 18 in the EU were in 
education or training in 1 997. In three, Belgium, Den- 
mark and Sweden, the proportion was 90% and in 
Germany, France, Luxembourg and Finland almost 
90%. In Portugal, it was just under 70% and in the 
UK, only 55%. As for 17 year-olds, the proportion 





14 Participation of men aged 17 and 18 in education 
and training in Member States, 1997 




was higher for women than men in most countries, in 
all but Germany, Austria and Sweden, as well as Den- 
mark, where it was much the same. 

Although participation in education and vocational 
training declines significantly after the age of 18 in 
most parts of the EU, an average of around two-thirds 
of 19 year-olds were still receiving tuition, on a 
full-time or part-time basis, and half of those aged 19 
to 22 (Graphs 1 6 and 1 7). For the latter age group, the 
proportion was around 60% or more in Belgium, Den- 
mark, France and the Netherlands, though under half 
in Greece, Ireland, Italy, Portugal and in Austria and 
the UK, under 40%. In all Member States, apart from 
the Netherlands, Austria and the UK, where it was 
lower, the relative number of women in education and 
vocational training was significantly higher than of 
men. At 24 years old, the proportion in education or 
training in the EU drops to around a quarter, but it was 
still over 40% in Denmark and Finland and over a 



15 Participation of women aged 17 and 18 in 

education and training in Member States, 1997 




third in Spain, the Netherlands and Sweden, with, in 
all cases apart from the Netherlands, the number of 
women exceeding that of men. 

There is some difficulty in assessing changes in par- 
ticipation in education and vocational training over 
the long term because the data available are not 
wholly consistent. Nevertheless, LFS figures indicate 
that since 1992, participation of young people above 
the school-leaving age has risen in most Member 
States. Between 1992 and 1997, the proportion of 15 
to 19 year-olds in education or training increased 
from just over 80!/2% to just over 83% in the EU as a 
whole, with only the Netherlands and the UK not reg- 
istering a rise (though this may reflect data problems). 

The growth in participation was even greater for those 
aged 20 to 24, the EU average increasing from 32% in 
1992 to 38% in 1997. The increase seems to have 
been especially marked in Italy, Spain and Portugal. 



16 Participation of men aged 19-24 in education and 
training in Member States, 1997 

% male population by age 
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17 Participation of women aged 19-24 in education 
and training in Member States, 1997 
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Part of this general increase for both age groups may 
be due to the high level of unemployment in most 
parts of the EU over this period and the relatively low 
rate of net job creation, which limited employment 
opportunities available for young people, especially 
those with relatively low skills (the number of 
low-skilled jobs declined over this period, as it tends 
to when overall employment growth is low — see be- 
low). Nevertheless, there is a clear long-term trend to- 
wards increased participation. 

The relative number of people in the workforce with- 
out some form of qualification beyond basic school- 
ing is much lower for those in their 20s, who have 
entered the labour market comparatively recently, 
than for those in their 40s, who entered some 20 to 25 
years earlier. The difference is particularly large in the 
emerging economies, specifically, Greece, Spain, Ire- 
land and Portugal. In Spain and Portugal especially, 
but also in Italy, it will take some years to reach a 
point where the great majority of people of working 
age have upper secondary or third level qualifications. 

In Greece and Ireland, over half the potential 
workforce had no qualifications beyond basic school- 
ing in 1997, in Italy over 60%, in Spain, over two 
thirds and in Portugal, over three quarters. This con- 
trasts with the position in Germany, Austria and the 
Nordic countries, where well under a third of the pop- 
ulation aged 25 to 64 fell into this category. In the case 
of those aged 25 to 29, however, the difference was 
much less pronounced. In Greece and Ireland, only 
around 30% of people in this age group had left 
school without at least an upper secondary level qual- 
ification, and in Spain and Italy, only 45%. While the 
figure in Portugal was above this (still around 60%), it 
is declining fast. 

Nevertheless, while the number leaving school with- 
out proceeding to further education or vocational 
training has fallen sharply in Portugal over recent 
years, there are still at present close to 60 000 young 
people — around 40% — who leave the secondary 
education system each year without vocational skills. 
The problem of reducing this number significantly 
comes down largely to one of resources, and to make 
good the shortfall of around 40% in the availability of 
places in initial training will take some years. 

Participation in education beyond compulsory 
schooling is also increasing in northern Member 



States where the proportion has been comparatively 
high for some time. In most of these, well under a 
quarter of young people aged 25 to 29 now have no 
qualifications beyond basic schooling and in Ger- 
many and the three Nordic Member States, 15% or 
less. (In Norway, where comparable data are not 
available, only 5% of those completing compulsory 
schooling do not go on to further education, as com- 
pared with almost 30% in 1980.) 

In all of these countries, as elsewhere in the EU, there 
is a commitment, as part of the European employment 
strategy, to reducing the proportion even further, to try 
to attain a position where everyone leaving the educa- 
tion system has at least a minimal amount of voca- 
tional training beyond basic schooling. (In France, for 
example, where the number with a baccalaureat has 
doubled over the past 1 5 years, from 30% to 63%, the 
target is to raise this further to 80%, while in Den- 
mark, the aim is for 90-95% of young people to com- 
plete upper secondary education.) 

Demand versus supply-led increases 
in education levels 

Although there is little room for debate about the sig- 
nificant long-term increase in the proportion of young 
people completing upper secondary and tertiary edu- 
cation and initial vocational training, there is room for 
debate about the reasons underlying the rise. More 
specifically, the question is whether the rise results 
from the demand side, in the sense of employers re- 
quiring more highly educated people to perform jobs 
being created as economic development takes place, 
or whether, on the contrary, it arises from the supply 
side and the desire of individuals to be better edu- 
cated, encouraged by governments expanding the 
places available. 

The answer to this question has implications for pol- 
icy. If the increase in participation in further and 
higher education is not strictly due to economic 
forces, then although there may be a case for contin- 
ued expansion, in that it reflects a growing demand 
for education on the part of individuals, the economic 
justification for government support of this may be 
weakened. The willingness of governments to in- 
crease expenditure on education and initial vocational 
training beyond basic schooling and to extend its du- 
ration stems in part from the conviction that they are 
contributing to strengthening the potential for 
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economic development. At the same time, however, 
irrespective of the economic case, there is a strong ar- 
gument that access to higher education is a key fea- 
ture of a democratic society. 

The question may also have a bearing on individual 
well-being. If, in reality, the increase in education lev- 
els is not justified by the greater skill requirements of 
jobs in the economy, then it could lead to a growing 
sense of frustration and disillusionment over the lack 
of opportunity to make use of the tuition received. 

In practice, while a case can be made for the increase 
in participation in education being primarily due to 
supply-side factors, the weight of evidence suggests 
that there has been a strong demand-side pull which 
shows no sign of abating (see Box for a summary of 
the debate). There is a close relationship between ed- 
ucation attainment levels and the chances of being 
employed. There is a positive association between ed- 
ucation attainment levels and earnings, which sug- 
gests that employers are willing to pay a premium for 
better educated and trained people. Furthermore, the 
division of employment between sectors has shifted 
appreciably towards more advanced services, such as 
business services, health and education and, within 
manufacturing, towards high-tech industries. The oc- 
cupational structure of jobs has shifted in a similar 
way, from less skilled manual jobs to higher skilled 
non-manual ones, specifically to managerial, profes- 
sional and technical positions. 

Nevertheless, while there is clear evidence that there 
has been a general upskilling of jobs and that most of 
the new employment opportunities demand a high 
level of education, there are other observations which 
need to be kept in mind. 

Firstly, the fact that unemployment tends to be high 
among the less well-educated in the EU reflects. not 
only some mismatch between this and the skills avail- 
able on the labour market, but also the fact that, in 
most parts of the EU, there are more people looking 
for work than there are job vacancies. As a result, 
since employers can pick and choose whom they re- 
cruit, they are likely to opt for those with the highest 
educational attainment levels, irrespective of the 
skills required. In effect, in a market characterised by 
significant excess.supply of labour, a high level of ed- 
ucation may well have become a qualifying condition 
for access to many more jobs than is strictly justified 



by their skill content. Some confirmation of this is 
found in the fact that in countries with relatively high 
employment levels, such as Denmark or Austria, un- 
employment among those with no educational quali- 
fications beyond basic schooling is relatively low. 

A second observation is that in many Member States, 
unemployment among those with high levels of edu- 
cation is also high, which indicates that in itself hav- 
ing a high level of attainment does not guarantee a 
job. The qualifications attained need to be in a area 
where there is a labour market demand and may need 
to be combined with relevant practical know-how and 
personal skills. This, of course, should not be inter- 
preted to mean that high unemployment is solely, or 
even mainly, due to skills’ mismatches on the labour 
market. Many other factors, arising from the supply 
as well as the demand side, are also likely to contrib- 
ute. 

Thirdly, although the sectoral shifts have been to- 
wards more advanced activities, this does not mean 
that all jobs created in these sectors demand high edu- 
cation and skill levels. In manufacturing sectors, in 
particular, much technological effort has gone into 
simplifying jobs to increase productivity and reduce 
production costs. Some skilled craftsmen, for exam- 
ple, have been replaced by computer-operated ma- 
chine-tools which can be worked by the push of a 
button. Whether the latter task involves more educa- 
tion and training is open to question, though it is 
likely to involve a different kind of preparation. 

Nevertheless, the types of skill required have clearly 
changed, with an increasing need, in both manufac- 
turing and services, for intellectual rather than physi- 
cal abilities. Indeed, most of the job losses in the EU 
stem from declining demand for those with relatively 
low skill levels, though the extent of the decline 
clearly reflects the low rate of economic growth and 
net job creation over much of the past 20 to 25 years. 
There was, therefore, no decline in employment of 
manual workers during this period in the United 
States, where the rate of net job creation has been 
much higher, or during the 1990s in the Netherlands 
and Ireland, which also enjoyed relatively high em- 
ployment growth. However, in all three countries, 
there was still a substantial shift in employment to- 
wards managerial, professional and technical posi- 
tions, not only in the economy as a whole, but also in 
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How far is the growth of education and training justifiable in economic terms? 



There is no denying that the number of young people 
staying on in education beyond compulsory schooling 
has increased in recent years and that this is progres- 
sively raising the educational attainment level of the 
workforce in Member States. The underlying reasons 
for these increases, however, are the subject of debate. 

A research study (Mallet et al, 1999) comparing the 
way that people with different skills were allocated be- 
tween occupations in 6 EU Member States (the five 
largest plus the Netherlands) over the period 1975 to 
1995 came to the following conclusions: 

• the level of educational attainment has risen in 
all occupations not just the growth ones; 

• the educational qualifications of people moving 
into different jobs seem to reflect the general 
level of qualifications in the country concerned 
rather than the specific requirements of individ- 
ual jobs; 

• in recent years, relatively qualified people have 
taken up jobs with low skill requirements; 

• a diploma of some kind is becoming a necessary 
condition for finding a job; 

• the link between salaries and diplomas is weak- 
ening as qualified people are forced to take 
low-paid jobs (though evidence from the SES is 
that it remains strong on average). 

This seems to suggest that the increased level of educa- 
tion and training is due as much to an exogenous social 
demand for education on the part of young people as to 
the demands of employers for more skilled labour. 

The research also drew attention to a consensus among 
the three sides involved — government, employers and 
individuals — in favour of the growth in education and 
training provision. This consensus, it was noted, could 
well come under increasing strain as budget constraints 
tighten; as the limited resources available are concen- 
trated on the disadvantaged to combat social exclusion; 
as individuals become increasingly dissatisfied with 
both the returns to education (if indeed the relative sala- 
ries paid to more qualified people are falling), and with 
the kind of job they are offered; as older workers with- 
out formal qualifications or with outdated ones have 
greater difficulty competing for jobs with younger 



members of the workforce and so press for an increase 
in continuing relative to initial training and as these for- 
mal qualifications are made obsolete by the pace of 
technological change. 

Others have questioned this argument and highlighted op- 
posing developments. New information technology, for 
example, has reduced the demand for less skilled jobs, as 
well as increased the quality and range of goods and ser- 
vices produced which has led to a counterpart growth in 
demand for a more highly educated and trained work 
force (Steedman, 1999). For example, in the water indus- 
try, operators monitoring water quality now need to be 
able to interpret graphics and use techno equipment, 
whereas previously a sense of taste and good eyesight 
were sufficient. Similarly, in financial services, there is 
an increasing need to be able to process a wide range of 
rapidly changing information, again requiring high intel- 
lectual ability. In a number of areas of the economy, more- 
over, replacing lower skilled with higher skilled workers 
is a means of raising productivity and reducing costs and 
so remaining competitive. 

Furthermore, it is argued that the content, and therefore 
the output of the education system, has also changed, in 
the sense that those attaining a particular level of educa- 
tion are likely to be better, and more appropriately, 
trained than in the past (Beuchteman, 1999). 

Another view is that formal qualifications have become 
a device for allocating job seekers in the labour market, 
in the sense that they are often a condition of applicants 
being successful in finding a job (Eliasson, 1999). The 
result can be inflation in unnecessary qualifications 
and high unemployment among those with no formal 
qualifications, irrespective of whether they are suited 
for a job or not. This raises a question about how far for- 
mal qualifications accurately reflect an individual’s 
true ability, which is a necessary condition for the la- 
bour market to function efficiently and for people to be 
rewarded in terms of their true economic value. In prac- 
tice, formal education in academic subjects, like maths 
and physics, may well act as an effective platform for 
specialised vocational training and on-the-job learning 
and, accordingly, a good indicator of intellectual capac- 
ity and the ability of individuals to acquire the skills 
needed in specific jobs, especially the more demanding 
ones and those where there is rapid technological ad- 
vance. Instead of indicating over-education, therefore, 
the growing levels of educational attainment may be a 
positive development which should be welcomed. 



manufacturing and individual sectors, such as ser- 
vices (European Commission, 1999a). 

In summary, though there are counter-arguments to 
the commonly-held view that continuing increases in 
education attainment levels of those coming onto the 
labour market are required by the increasing skill con- 
tent of jobs, growth in education and vocational train- 
ing beyond compulsory schooling is likely to 
continue. Pressure on governments and individuals, 
as well as the widespread conviction among employ- 
ers that they need a better educated and trained 
workforce, is almost certain to ensure this. It is diffi- 
cult, moreover, to deny that continuing growth of edu- 
cation levels will not improve the chances of securing 
higher rates of growth and employment in the econ- 
omy, high earnings for individuals and greater effi- 
ciency and competitiveness for employers. It is also 
difficult to argue against people having the chance to 
acquire the skills and know-how needed to pursue a 
worthwhile career and the education required to play 
their proper role in society. Indeed, equal access to ed- 
ucation has become a fundamental aspect of equality 
of opportunity from a social as well as economic per- 
spective. 

The content of initial vocational training 
in the context of change 

The need for the workforce to be able to adapt both to 
structural change and the content of jobs raises ques- 
tions about the highly formalised structure of occupa- 
tions which has traditionally existed in a number of 
Member States, especially Germany and Austria. In 
both countries, there is typically a well-defined 
programme of vocational training and set of qualifica- 
tions which anyone wanting to take up a particular job 
will usually need to have completed before they can 
hope to be employed. The corollary of this is a highly 
differentiated range of education and training courses 
at secondary level, particularly in respect of voca- 
tional training, which combine school-based tuition 
with practical on-the-job experience (the dual sys- 
tem). 

For many people in these countries, their career pros- 
pects and their place in society — largely determined 
by the occupation followed — are largely decided at a 
relatively early stage. The position is not so different 
in other countries, though the structure of occupations 



is generally less formalised and preparation for par- 
ticular jobs usually involves fewer years of training. 

As the structure of the economy evolves and new jobs 
are created, and as the content of existing jobs 
changes, then the structure of occupations and, corre- 
spondingly, the training which goes into preparing in- 
dividuals for particular jobs, has also to change. There 
are essentially two responses to this, given the desire 
to maintain a formal structure. One is continuously to 
define new occupations or redefine existing ones to 
try to keep up with change. The other is to broaden the 
definition of occupations to encompass new jobs as 
they emerge. In practice, both approaches have been 
followed and, as noted below, there has been a marked 
trend in recent years to reduce the number of occupa- 
tions which are categorised. 

A related response has been to broaden the content of 
initial vocational training courses, to include more 
general education to provide the basis for vocational 
training in specialised areas and to strengthen the ca- 
pacity of participants to adapt to future changes in the 
techniques of performing a particular set of tasks or to 
shift to a related area of activity. The aim, therefore, is 
both to teach individuals the skills required to per- 
form a given job but to try to ensure that they are able 
to keep up with new advances in working methods 
and to take up other jobs if the need arises. 

This approach is based on the notion that for any oc- 
cupation or activity there is key set of skills or qualifi- 
cations which individuals need to possess in order to 
perform the various tasks in a particular job (see 
Box). These skills are more general in nature than the 
specific ones involved in the job itself. They consist, 
for example, of the ability to reason logically, criti- 
cally and conceptually when analysing and solving 
practical problems. They also include an ability to 
learn, communicate and cooperate with others and the 
capacity to acquire, understand and process informa- 
tion. 

The main function of the education and training sys- 
tem is to pass on this set of key skills as well as those 
which are more specific to particular activities. This 
implies a prior need to define the precise qualifica- 
tions required for different occupations and the divi- 
sion of responsibility for teaching them between 
different parts of the system. It also implies that any 
effective programme of vocational training needs to 
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Key skills or qualifications as a 
response to occupational change 

The concept of key qualifications was developed by 
Mertens in the early 1970s (Mertens, 1972 and 
1974). Such qualifications were regarded by 
Mertens as a means both of survival in an increas- 
ingly complex and uncertain world and of fostering 
innovation and social change. 

The concept was developed further in the 1980s and 
1990s by Kaiser, Bunk and Zedler (see Tessaring, 
1998), who introduced the concept of ‘competen- 
cies’, or abilities, and distinguished five key ones 
which should be included in curricula in schools 
and in training courses: 

(a) subject-specific competencies to perform a par- 
ticular job which are mainly acquired in voca- 
tional or on-the-job training; 

(b) self-responsibility or participation competen- 
cies for facilitating self-directed learning and 
self-responsible work and enabling decisions to 
be made and responsibility to be assumed; 

(c) team or social competencies which nurture the 
ability to work, cooperate and communicate in 
a team or group and to act socially; 

(d) system or methodological competencies which 
foster the ability to understand deterministic 
(cause and effect) processes and to apply this in 
practice, to organise work efficiently and to 
know about procedures and divisions of respon- 
sibility; 

(e) reflective competencies which instil an ability 
and willingness for self-criticism and evalua- 
tion so as to enable improvements to be made 
and new ways of working to be adopted. 

Source: Tessaring, 1998, pp 173- 179. 



consist of both general education to provide the es- 
sential basis for the acquisition of specific skills and 
the ability to continue to learn, and practical training 
to enable individuals to acquire the specific skills in 
question. 

Growth in continuing vocational training 

The growth of education and initial vocational train- 
ing has been paralleled by an expansion of continuing 
vocational training. Although it is hard to judge the 
scale and rate of growth because of deficiencies in 
data, there is evidence that there has been a significant 
increase over recent years. This reflects common rec- 
ognition of its importance both for economic develop- 
ment and the career prospects — and, consequently, 
the life chances — of individuals. 

Indeed, the distinction between initial and continuing 
vocational training is becoming increasingly blurred 
in practice, and it is becoming ever more difficult to 
determine where the former ends and the latter be- 
gins. The quickening pace of technological change is 
progressively increasing the rate at which individuals 
need to update their skills and know-how, so that ac- 
cess to continuing vocational training immediately af- 
ter the initial stage comes to an end, or at least the 
opportunity to continue to learn, has become essential 
for career prospects in a growing number of occupa- 
tions. 

At the same time, the ever-increasing degree of speciali- 
sation in the economy, as processes of production be- 
come more sophisticated and the pattern of consumer 
demand becomes more diversified with growing real in- 
comes, means that the know-how required to perform 
many jobs is specific to the particular goods or services 
which the company concerned is producing and to its in- 
dividual way of working. In consequence, employers in 
many cases have to provide specialised tuition for new 
recruits to be able to contribute to the production pro- 
cess. Such specialised tuition, in other words, has be- 
come an essential part of vocational training required to 
undertake particular jobs. 

Weaknesses in the initial vocational education system 
have implications for the scale of effort to be devoted 
to continuing vocational training in different parts of 
the EU. Employers in Member States where a high 
proportion of people do not progress to upper second- 
ary education and beyond and where the vocational 



element of what is taught is limited, are likely to have 
to provide more in the way of basic training as a con- 
sequence. Alternatively, it can be argued that the ap- 
parent failings of the initial system reflect the skill 
requirements of the economy, or perhaps more validly 
determine what these requirements are. In other 
words, the countries in which the education attain- 
ment levels of the workforce are relatively low also 
tend, with the main exception of the UK and Luxem- 
bourg, to be those where the share of employment in 
agriculture, industry and basic services is relatively 
high. Accordingly, the scale of continuing vocational 
training required to upgrade skill levels in these coun- 
tries may be lower than elsewhere because economic 
activity is still relatively concentrated in areas of pro- 
duction which are less technologically advanced. 
This, however, is not to deny the importance of access 
to continuing training for everyone throughout the 
EU, irrespective of the job they do. 

The scale of continuing vocational training, however, 
the extent of its variation between countries and the na- 
ture of the relationship between the effort devoted and 
the standard of the initial education and training system 
are all hard to judge because of inadequacies in data. In 
practice, the information available in EU Member States 
on the amount spent on continuing vocational training, 
the number of people who receive training at work or go 
on formal training courses, the number of firms involved 
and the kind of tuition which is given is relatively sparse 
and dated. The last attempt to collect such data for Euro- 
pean countries was the Eurostat continuing vocational 
training survey (CVTS) conducted for 1993 and the next 
survey is not planned until 2001. Moreover, partly be- 
cause of some lack of harmonisation in the questions 
asked and the definitions used, there are serious ques- 
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tions about the reliability of the results obtained for par- 
ticular countries and the extent to which they are fully 
comparable between Member States. This is not least 
because of the differing interpretations as to what con- 
stitutes vocational training and the amount of time that 
needs to be devoted to it for it to be included in the data. 

Results of the 1993 CVTS — which relate only to 
training provided by enterprises and, therefore, ex- 
clude government programmes, except to the extent 
that they are used by firms — are likely, however, to 
be broadly indicative of the prevailing situation, or at 
least, as it was a few years ago. They show that the rel- 
ative number of firms which provide continuing train- 
ing, the proportion of the workforce which receives 
training and the amount which is spent all tend to be 
much lower in the emerging economies, particularly 
Greece and Portugal (Graphs 18 and 19), but also in 
Italy. This may reflect the relatively small number 
employed in advanced services and the larger number 
of very small enterprises compared to other parts of 
the EU. 

According to the survey, the proportion of employees 
participating in training and the amount spent by com- 
panies in relation to overall labour costs were also both 
less in Germany than in most other countries, even 
though the relative number of enterprises providing 
training (60%) was well above average. This may also 
reflect the structure of economic activity, in that a com- 
paratively small share of employment is in advanced 
services — specifically, in this case, in financial and 
business services, since the CVTS data only relate to en- 
terprises and, therefore, exclude communal services. On 
the other hand, while a large share of employment is in 
industry, this tends to be concentrated in relatively ad- 
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The growth and scale of continuing vocational training 



There are comparatively little data available on the ex- 
tent of continuing training in EU Member States and 
how it has changed over time. What there are suggest 
that the scale has increased. 

In Austria, according to the Microcensus, 362 000 peo- 
ple underwent continuing training in 1 989 as compared 
with 306 000 in 1982 and 262 000 in 1973. During the 
period 1 985 to 1989, some 745 000 people, 24% of the 
workforce, are estimated to have undergone continuing 
training, the most frequent courses being data process- 
ing, personality development, company management, 
law and languages. 

In Germany, 24% of 19 to 65 year-olds participated in 
further training in 1994 as against 21% in 1991. (This 
compares with a figure of 17% implied by the CVTS 
data cited in the text, though the latter is confined to en- 
terprises and excludes those employed in the non-enter- 
prise sector as well as the unemployed participating in 
active labour market programmes.) 

In France, according to national data, some 3.3% of 
company wage bills went, on average, on training work- 
ers in 1995. (This compares with a figure of 2% shown 
by the CVTS, but it tends to confirm the relatively high 



level of French expenditure — in the CVTS, only the 
UK having a higher average figure, at over l}/i% of la- 
bour costs.) 

In Sweden (which with Austria and Finland, was not cov- 
ered by the CVTS), there were around 2 million people 
in some form of continuing vocational training in 1993 
(around half of all those in employment), 70% of them in 
in-company training (40% of employees), often lasting 
less than a week. Around 200 000 were in full-time mu- 
nicipal adult education and a further 200 000 were on la- 
bour market programmes for the unemployed. In 
Finland, around half of all employees received training, 
though in most cases, this lasted for less than six days. In 
both countries, these figures are higher than in other 
Member States, according to the CVTS. 

In Portugal, the finding of the CVTS, that only around 
13% of enterprises provided continuing training in 
1993 and only some 35% of the employees in such 
firms participated, seems to give a reasonable indica- 
tion of reality. The present government aim is to in- 
crease training among employees to 10% of the 
working population within five years, which if the 
CVTS data are correct would involve more than dou- 
bling those participating. 



vanced sectors — in engineering, in particular — where 
the need for continuing vocational training to maintain 
competitiveness is likely to be greater than in industry 
generally. In Ireland, therefore, where employment in 
advanced services is also below average, a compara- 
tively large number work in high-tech industries, which 
might help to explain the high participation of both en- 
terprises and employees in continuing vocational train- 
ing. 

Similarly, in the UK, the relatively high figures for par- 
ticipation and the large amount spent by companies in 
relation to labour costs (more than anywhere else in the 
EU) might be attributable to the relative importance of 
advanced services in the economy (financial and busi- 
ness services accounting for some 141 / 2 % of employ- 
ment in 1 998 as against an EU average of 1 1 %). It might 
also, however, in this case reflect lower participation of 
young people in education and vocational training be- 
yond basic schooling than in other Member State, which 
might give rise to a correspondingly greater need for 
continuing training. However, these inferences from the 



data are speculative, and uncertainty about the compara- 
bility of data and the possibility of drawing misleading 
conclusions should be emphasised. 

Although no data exist at EU level to assess changes 
over time across the EU in the scale of continuing vo- 
cational training, national data for some Member 
States indicate that both the provision of training by 
firms and the relative number of workers participating 
have increased over recent years. Such data also 
throw further light on the growth and scale of continu- 
ing vocational training in particular countries (see 
Box). 

In most countries, continuing vocational training is 
mainly provided by employers, which tends to ensure 
its relevance to economic needs. According to the 
Adult Literacy Survey conducted by OECD in 1994, 
though only for a few Member States, employers 
were responsible for sponsoring 79% of adult educa- 
tion and training courses in Sweden, 67% in the UK, 
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51% in the Netherlands and 40% in Ireland (OECD, 
1997). 

Making training more responsive 
to the needs of the labour market 

It has become an axiom of economic policy that 
workers and firms need to adapt to change. In prac- 
tice, this is overly simplistic in the sense that workers 
and firms are not merely passive players in the com- 
petitive process, subject to the whim of external mar- 
ket forces and changes in technology, but they can, 
and do, influence the environment in which they 
work. 

Accordingly, it is important that there is effective in- 
teraction between those responsible for designing and 
organising education curricular and initial vocational 
training and employers. The need is, therefore, to de- 
velop efficient means of communicating to ensure 
that vocational training provided is responsive to la- 
bour market needs. 

This need is recognised throughout the EU and, in 
practice, a number of arrangements are in place in 
Member States to do this. These include: 

(a) monitoring economic developments and their 
implications for skill requirements and at- 
tempting to predict future changes in the lat- 
ter; 

(b) the involvement of employers and trade union 
representatives in advising on the courses 
which should be taught in the education and 
vocational training system and their content; 

(c) the direct participation of those working in 
different sectors of activity in teaching and 
the organisation of training courses by the so- 
cial partners, trade associations or profes- 
sional bodies; 

(d) encouraging regular contact between local 
businesses and schools and colleges in the 
area; 

(e) establishing career advice centres in schools 
and colleges; 



(f) decentralising decision-making concerning 
the courses taught and their content to schools 
and colleges and to regional or local authori- 
ties responsible for managing these. 

A number of these arrangements are examined in turn 
below. 

Forecasting skill requirements 

Arrangements are in place in most Member States to 
attempt to forecast the skills which, in many cases, in- 
volve the social partners either directly or in an advi- 
sory capacity. The difficulty of forecasting is that it 
entails not only predicting the future path of techno- 
logical advance and its implications for jobs, but also 
more general economic developments stemming 
from changes in consumer demand, the process of 
globalisation and competition for markets. It is fur- 
ther complicated by the relatively long lead-time in- 
volved in many cases in increasing the availability of 
people with particular skills to perform the jobs being 
created. An effective programme of training, in other 
words, may extend over a number of years and, in ad- 
dition, may involve a lengthy period of preparation 
before the first student can be enrolled. 

The advantages of forecasting, however, are that it 
forces a conscious analysis of the present position in 
respect of the balance of supply and demand as re- 
gards particular skills. It also provides a forum in 
which the various interests involved can meet and dis- 
cuss both the present position and prospective devel- 
opments, and it encourages the formulation of 
forward-looking and practical measures for reducing 
imbalances in the labour market and for rectifying 
possible skill gaps in the workforce. In the latter re- 
gard, for example, it might be able to identify ways in 
which existing courses can be modified. 

Involving the social partners 

In most parts of the EU, the social partners advise on 
education curricula and initial vocational training 
courses at upper secondary level. In addition, they 
participate in continuing vocational training and, in 
some cases, on examination boards especially in re- 
spect of vocational studies. While such activities are 
generally encouraged by government, both partners 
have a mutual interest in courses being relevant to la- 
bour market needs and in setting standards which 
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students have to meet to qualify for a particular voca- 
tion. For employers, the incentive is to try to ensure 
that there is a sufficient number of potential new re- 
cruits with the skills they need; for employees, as for 
professional bodies, there is an interest in managing 
entry into different occupations to avoid an excessive 
number of people looking for jobs, on the one hand, 
and to maintain standards, on the other. 

This interest extends to organising training courses in 
particular areas, though this is more the case in rela- 
tion to continuing than for initial training and, most 
directly in the case of employers, to participating in 
apprenticeship and similar schemes to provide young 
people with work experience and practical tuition in 
the workplace. 

In a number of Member States, such as the Nordic 
countries, there is a long tradition of social partner in- 
volvement in the provision of training and, in recent 
years, there has been a tendency for such involvement 
to increase in importance in other parts of the EU. At 
the same time, individual employers and employees 
have increasingly been encouraged to accept more re- 
sponsibility, in the former case, for training their 
workforce and giving them the opportunity to im- 
prove their skills and, in the latter, for learning new 
techniques and keeping their skills up-to-date. The re- 
sponsibility for training, in other words, does not 
solely fall on the provider but also on the recipient. 

Accordingly, training has become an increasingly im- 
portant issue in collective bargaining and is referred 
to specifically in a growing number of agreements be- 
tween the social partners. In Belgium, for example, a 
system has existed for some years under which the so- 
cial partners are responsible for allocating funds set 
aside from employers’ contributions for the training 
of workers in particular sectors. In Greece, the social 
partners have even taken the lead in establishing a 
fund for continuing training, financed from levies on 
companies, with limited involvement of government, 
which emphasises the mutual interest there is in en- 
suring adequate provision of training. 

However, involvement of the social partners is made 
difficult in some countries. In a number of Member 
States, though by no means all, the sectors in which 
employment is growing most rapidly are in many 
cases those in which trade unions and even employ- 
ers’ associations are relatively weak. In these sectors, 



the social partners are, accordingly, less in a position 
to have accurate information about skill require- 
ments. This partly reflects the structural shifts in eco- 
nomic activity which have seen traditional 
manufacturing industries decline and service sectors, 
in which workers are often much more dispersed and 
less cohesive, expand. 

The trend towards decentralisation 

Since skill requirements vary between areas accord- 
ing to the structure of the local economy and the level 
and nature of the expertise of the local workforce, 
there is a strong case for decentralising decision-mak- 
ing over the content of vocational training courses to 
reflect more closely local labour market needs. The 
case is reinforced by the likelihood that areas will de- 
velop differently and be affected in different ways by 
general economic and technological developments. 

In practice, in most Member States, while responsibility 
for the implementation of policy on vocational training 
is devolved to regional and local authorities or to the 
governing bodies of individual institutions, the formula- 
tion of policy, or at least the broad guidelines, is decided 
centrally. In some of the larger EU countries, however, 
regional and local authorities have large discretion over 
the policy followed in respect of upper secondary level 
education as regards the courses taught and their con- 
tent, though central government usually has some influ- 
ence and standards tend to be centrally fixed and 
monitored (see Box). Nevertheless, as part of the com- 
mon trend towards decentralisation, and perhaps in re- 
sponse to the regionally-differentiated nature of 
structural change, there has been a widespread trend to 
give more autonomy to regional and local levels and, in 
some cases, to individual universities and vocational 
training institutes. 

At the same time, there has been a strengthening of 
national qualification standards to provide a common 
framework within which regional or local providers 
of vocational education and training have to operate. 
As discussed below, such standards are an essential 
aspect of ensuring not only that people trained acquire 
an appropriate level of skills for the occupation they 
wish to follow but that this is commonly recognised 
across the country. 

Although decentralisation of decision-making on the 
vocational training courses provided may make these 
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Decentralisation of vocational education and training provision 



Regional and/or local authorities are involved to a 
greater or lesser extent in the provision of initial voca- 
tional education and training in most parts of the EU as 
well as in active labour market programmes. In both 
Germany and Austria, the Lander are responsible for 
vocational education, in conjunction, in the case of the 
dual system, with the Federal government and enter- 
prises. 

Similarly, in both France and Italy, responsibility for vo- 
cational education lies with regional authorities. In 
France, places are only created in the recently-intro- 
duced baccalaureat professionel if demand for the 
skills in question exist in the region concerned. As part 
of the 1999 white paper on the reform of vocational 
training, it was proposed to establish 30 regional coordi- 
nators to encourage cooperation between the education 
system and local employers. In addition, an ‘engineers 
for schools’ programme was introduced in 1998, mak- 
ing 60 (80 in 1999) engineers and managers of large 
companies available to heads of regional education au- 
thorities to strengthen the links between the education 
system and business and developing partnership for 
combined job/training. 

In Spain, there have been moves in recent years to in- 
crease the involvement of regional authorities in voca- 
tional training policy as well as in retraining 
programmes and the management of specialist voca- 
tional schools. 

In the UK, responsibility for upper secondary-level edu- 
cation and training is devolved to the constituent coun- 
tries and the system in Scotland, in particular, is 
different from that in England. National vocational 
qualifications (in Scotland, Scottish vocational qualifi- 
cations) have been introduced in recent years and na- 
tional training organisations have been established to 
set common standards of training in different sectors of 
activity and for different occupations across the coun- 
try. 

In the Netherlands, regional training centres (ROCs) — 
50 by 1998 — have recently been set up under the 
Adult and Vocational Education Act, to implement pol- 
icy at local level and, by 2000, to take responsibility for 
the 500 or so secondary vocational education schools 
and adult education institutes. At the same time, under 
the Act, national bodies for vocational training and edu- 
cation, organised by sector, have been given responsi- 
bility for establishing a national qualifications’ 



structure in the various sectors and for monitoring stan- 
dards. 

A similar system exists in Denmark. Here, as well as in 
Finland and Sweden, while training policy and overall 
objectives are decided at national level, regional or lo- 
cal bodies are responsible for implementing policy and 
for the actual provision of training. In both Denmark 
and Sweden, regional councils, made up of representa- 
tives from the social partners and local education insti- 
tutions, have recently been set up to adapt training 
programmes to local labour market needs. 

In Portugal, the determination of training policy is also 
centralised, though it is implemented through a re- 
gional network of training centres and regional consul- 
tative councils have a voice in the formulation of 
policy. 

Labour market programmes 

Decentralisation of labour market programmes has 
meant devolution of responsibility for deciding the con- 
tent of these to regional and local labour offices in 
many Member States, not only in countries with fed- 
eral systems, such as Germany, Austria and Belgium, 
but also elsewhere. This has been the case even in Ire- 
land, despite its small size, where the 10 regional FAS 
offices are able to tailor training programmes to local 
needs, with the social partners being involved in an ad- 
visory capacity. In addition, area-based partnerships 
were established in 1991 to provide facilities, technical 
expertise and training for job projects in 12 areas of 
high unemployment and these have since been in- 
creased, to 38 in 1997, 1 1 of them in Dublin. 

Decentralisation has extended to Greece, where the 
problem of deficiencies in the local capacity to organ- 
ise training programmes effectively has been tackled 
byOAED through the establishment of regional offices 
to take account of local needs and consult with local 
businesses and trade unions about these, but which are 
then required to send specific proposals about 
programmes to the central office for consideration. 
Here they are assessed by a tripartite council and deci- 
sions are relayed back to regional offices, detailing the 
specialisations to be taught and the number of appren- 
tices to be taken on. 
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Examples of the development 
of private training providers 

In France, where the private provision of training 
seems to have developed further than elsewhere in 
the EU (according to the CVTS, in 1993, they ac- 
counted for some 60% of the training provided exter- 
nally to enterprises), there were 35 300 specialist 
private firms providing training at the end of 1994. 
Most of these, however, were extremely small, only 
.5 800 having a turnover of over EUR 150 000. 
These accounted for 85% of the total market, and 
the government, through its policy on funding, is ac- 
tively encouraging mergers to reduce the number of 
. independent entities. 

In Norway, the private consultancy and advisory sec- 
tor has grown rapidly in recent years in most sectors 
of the economy, most training being provided to 
SMEs. In 1996 almost 950 consultancies were regis- 
tered, almost half of them in Oslo, employing some 
8 600 people and with a customer base of 94 000. 



more responsive to local demand for particular skills, it 
also carries the attendant danger that too much emphasis 
is placed on meeting current needs and not enough on 
those which might arise in the future. This is a particular 
risk in less developed areas where the emphasis may be 
on the skills required by traditional industries, liable to 
decline over the long term, rather than on those likely to 
be demanded by new industries or services. A parallel 
risk is that young people taught and trained with local 
labour market needs in mind may be put at a disadvan- 
tage if they move elsewhere. 




To avoid these risks, it is important for policy imple- 
mented at local level not only to comply with national 
standards, but to be both forward and outward look- 
ing. This implies the establishment of an effective 
structure, involving the close cooperation of the social 
partners, vocational training providers and local or re- 
gional authorities, which provides the means of moni- 
toring both current and prospective economic 
developments and new vocational opportunities and 
of determining the courses which should be made 
available. 

The decentralisation of upper secondary level education 
and vocational training has been accompanied, in a 
number of countries, by the devolution of responsibility 
for labour market measures, many of which involve 
training, to local or regional employment services, 
which, in many cases, cooperate closely with the social 
partners in determining the programmes to be provided. 
This, however, is conditional upon the necessary institu- 
tional structure and know-how being in place to ensure 
that vocational training is effectively directed and re- 
sources are efficiently allocated. In some parts of the 
EU, such as Greece, this is still being developed. 

Private training providers 

Private providers accounted, on average, for almost 
half of the continuing vocational training provided by 
enterprises to their employees from external sources 
in the EU in 1993, and for around 60% in France, 
while non-profit-making organisations accounted for 
some 13%, though for over 30% in Germany and over 
20% in Denmark, Ireland and the Netherlands (see 
Box for details of the development of private provid- 
ers in France and Norway). 

The emergence and growth of private providers and 
the development of a market in vocational training 
supply are a reflection of an increasing need among 
businesses for the provision of specialist training out- 
side the company. This reflects both the inability of 
companies, especially small and medium-sized ones, 
to provide adequate vocational training from their 
own resources, and the growing and diverse range of 
areas in which vocational training is required. To a 
large degree, the growth of private vocational training 
provision is a consequence of the quickening pace of 
technological advance and the spread of new technol- 
ogy to most areas of economic activity, spawning new 
and more efficient ways of doing things which 



individual companies, even very large ones, have dif- 
ficulty keeping up with. 

As such, the growth of private vocational training pro- 
viders represents an important means by which em- 
ployers can ensure that the skills of their workforce 
and their methods of working are kept up-to-date so 
that they can remain competitive. It is also a means by 
which small companies, which are particularly preva- 
lent in markets opened up by new technology, can 
compete effectively with larger firms. 

Despite their potentially greater ability to provide vo- 
cational training internally, virtually all large compa- 
nies in the EU offer employees the possibility of 
going on external courses (Graph 20). Indeed, they 
are more likely to provide this opportunity than 
smaller ones, even though the latter are less able to of- 
fer suitable training internally (see Chapter 5, Graph 
38). A higher proportion of the workforce are, there- 
fore, likely to be able to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity in larger enterprises than in smaller ones 
(Graph 21). 

In some countries, there have been attempts to regu- 
late the provision of vocational training by private 
specialist companies, such as by requiring instructors 
to have a minimum level of qualifications, though this 
is often left to trade associations or professional bod- 
ies to manage. 

Universities and other further and higher education 
institutes have become increasingly involved in con- 
tinuing vocational training by providing special 
courses at differing levels, which in some way is an 
extension of the adult education evening classes 



which have a long history in many Member States. 
Courses organised by universities and colleges, how- 
ever, accounted for only around 16% of the total 
amount of continuing training provided externally to 
companies in 1993, though the proportion varied 
from 5% or less in Portugal, Italy, Luxembourg and 
Greece to 30% in the UK and around 20% in Belgium 
and the Netherlands (Graph 22). 

Promoting investment in 
vocational training 

Member States are, or have been, reconsidering their 
approach to financing vocational training. This has 
been done in the light of increasing budgetary con- 
straints, a growing political emphasis on lifelong 
learning and the aim of enhancing employability. The 
following trends can be identified: 

(a) increasing interdepartmental cooperation 
over vocational training at national govern- 
ment/ministry levels; 

(b) consolidating provision through legislative 
frameworks rather than central government 
regulation; 

(c) devolving power for allocating resources 
from central to regional, local (municipal) or 
even individual institutional levels to increase 
provider responsiveness; 

(d) encouraging public/private partnership ar- 
rangements in relation to both capital and re- 
current funding; 
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(e) introducing the ‘purchaser/provider’ concept 
into the provision of vocational training and 
thus an element of competition between pub- 
lic and private providers; 

(e) encouraging the greater involvement of the 
social partners and the inclusion of training 
provisions in collective agreements; 

(f) careful targeting of government subsidies to 
vocational training providers, enterprises and 
individuals to stimulate private investment, to 
avoid ‘deadweight’ loss and ensure equity; 

(g) introducing new types of funding mecha- 
nisms designed to encourage economic ‘ra- 
tionality’ in providers and, in some cases, a 
focus on what happens to participants after 
they have been trained. 

However, while these broad trends are apparent, their 
implementation depends on vocational training sys- 
tems and the relative balance of responsibilities be- 
tween national, regional and local governments, 
national and sectoral social partners, enterprises and 
individuals (Cedefop, 2000). 

In most Member States, investment in continuing vo- 
cational training is financed predominantly by em- 
ployers, who are accordingly responsible for the 
content of what is provided. (In Austria, for example, 
companies bear all the costs in 80% of cases and over 
90% of costs in a further 13%, though employees 
meet the cost in 26% of training courses they under- 
take. Although no comparable data are available for 
most other EU countries, the indications are that the 
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broad breakdown of costs is similar elsewhere.) Over- 
all, according to the 1993 CVTS, continuing voca- 
tional training costs to companies accounted for just 
over Wi% of total labour costs in 1993, though the 
proportion varied from under 1% in Portugal, Italy 
and Spain and just over 1% in Greece, to 2% in France 
and over 2Vi% in the UK (Graph 19). 

On average, the amount spent on vocational training 
in relation to labour costs seems to increase in relation 
to the size of the enterprise. Even though smaller 
firms tend to rely more on external training providers, 
this is offset by the smaller number of small compa- 
nies providing any kind of continuing training at all 
and by the fewer workers involved. While training 
costs per worker in 1 993 amounted to just under 2Vi% 
of labour costs for large firms with 1 000 or more em- 
ployees and for well over \Vi% of labour costs for 
firms with 500 to 999 employees, they amounted to 
only 1% of labour costs for medium-sized firms with 
50 to 99 employees and to well under 1% for small 
firms with less than 50 (Graph 23). 

Government direct involvement in continuing training 
tends to be concentrated on the disadvantaged in the la- 
bour market or on those who are in danger of losing their 
jobs. Expenditure on continuing vocational training, 
moreover, is partly financed from the European Social 
Fund (ESF) and, in some countries, especially southern 
Member States and Ireland, from the European Re- 
gional Development Fund (ERDF). (In Ireland, for ex- 
ample, total expenditure on vocational training in 1998 
was estimated at ECU 1 275 million of which almost a 
third, around ECU 412 million, came from the ESF and 
additional amounts from the ERDF.) 

Despite their limited direct involvement in continuing 
vocational training, governments in most countries 
recognise its importance and, to varying degrees, en- 
courage its provision, or attempt to facilitate access to 
it. This most generally takes the form of exhortation 
and allowing businesses, and in some cases individu- 
als, to set the cost of the investment against tax in the 
year when it is incurred (instead of requiring that it is 
spread over a number of years as in the case of invest- 
ment in fixed assets). In a number of countries, there 
are stronger mechanisms to encourage investment in 
vocational training (see Box). 

Some Member States have created funds, financed by 
levies on businesses, especially for vocational 
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Mechanisms to encourage investment in vocational training 



A number of Member States provide a range of incen- 
tives to encourage investment in vocational training. In 
Austria, for example, a tax-free allowance of just under 
EUR 1 500 is available to employers for providing train- 
ing places for apprentices. In Luxembourg, companies 
are encouraged to take on apprentices through grants 
and relief from social contributions and receive special 
subsidies if there is an excess demand for the trade in 
which they are providing training. Similarly, in Italy, ap- 
prenticeships and the recruitment of workers on train- 
ing contracts entitle employers to a reduction in social 
contributions. 

In Spain, tax incentives were introduced, under the 
1998 national vocational training programme, to en- 
courage employers to make more use of ‘job training 
contracts’ (which stipulate that at least 15% of working 
time has to be devoted to theoretical training) and to 
convert these into permanent jobs. New incentives 
were introduced in 1999 to stimulate investment in hu- 
man capital, by exempting the costs of training in- 
curred by employees from income tax and allowing 
companies to deduct training expenses from their cor- 
poration tax liability and to receive double relief if train- 
ing costs are higher than average. 

In the Netherlands, fiscal incentives to encourage indus- 
trial training were introduced in 1998, with special em- 
phasis on older employees and SMEs. This was 
extended in 1999 to the non-profit-making sector. Con- 
sideration is also being given to introducing incentives 
to promote training for employees with no initial quali- 
fications. 

In Belgium, the aim is to increase investment in life- 
long learning to the level in the three neighbouring 
countries (or by some 0.2% of the wage bill) in the two 
years 1999 to 2000, in Flanders, through tax reductions 
for companies investing in the supplementary training 
of employees, in Wallonia, through a system of training 
cheques for the self-employed and SMEs, contributing 
around EUR 15 an hour to training costs. 

In Sweden, special grants are available for companies 
to provide training to their workers to help them adapt 
to changes in technology. 

In the UK, employers’ costs of training of participants 
in the modem apprenticeship scheme, other than on sal- 
aries, are covered by government. 



The levy approach 

The main example of a levy on businesses to fund train- 
ing is in France, where the system dates back to the early 
1970s. The size of the levy has been increased periodi- 
cally since then and at present it amounts to 1.55% of the 
wage bill, though for companies with less than 10 em- 
ployees, it is only 0. 1 5%. The fund so created is managed 
largely by the social partners. Employers can draw on the 
fund if they provide training which complies with the cri- 
teria agreed. In practice, some two-thirds of continuing 
training in France, however, is financed by the State, if 
training targeted at disadvantaged groups through labour 
market policies is also included as part of this. 

Similar levies on businesses, related to the wage bill, also 
exist in Belgium and Denmark, with a high level of in- 
volvement of the social partners, while in Italy, the Gov- 
ernment intends to divert 0.3% of the company wage bill 
over the period 1998 to 2001 into specific funds for voca- 
tional training managed by the social partners. 

In Ireland, where expenditure on training by firms seems 
to be lower in relation to payroll than elsewhere, the tar- 
get is to increase this to 5% of the wage bill by 2000 
(which, according to the CVT survey for 1993 would be 
significantly higher than anywhere else in the EU), partly 
through an increase in the government contribution to 
training for the employed from IEP 8.2 million to IEP 1 6 
million (from EUR 11 Vi million to EUR 22 l /i million), 
much of it going to SMEs, as well as by encouraging the 
establishment of training networks between companies. 
In 1997, a white paper on human resource development 
proposed to increase the scale, relevance and quality of 
training by enterprises through a two-year awareness 
programme on skills and training needs of businesses 
and a training network programme to encourage firms to 
identify and meet common needs jointly. It also proposed 
encouraging the take-up of training courses by individu- 
als by making fees tax deductible. 

In Finland, consideration is being given to allowing 
companies to create special reserves to fund staff train- 
ing under corporate tax rules. 

In Belgium, there is a provision for paid training leave 
for workers in SMEs, half the wage being paid by the 
State. In Portugal, where vocational training in enter- 
prises is not widespread and where few of the SMEs, in 
which low-skilled workers tend to be concentrated, pro- 
vide any form of training at all, the ROTACAO 



programme was introduced in 1998 on a temporary 
basis, to exempt firms from social contributions in 
cases where temporary workers are hired to fill in 
for permanent staff on training courses. 

In Luxembourg, centres of continuing vocational 
training (CFPC) spend 20% of their time on voca- 
tional training of those in employment and 80% on 
training and retraining of those looking for work, 
courses generally being shorter for older people 
than the one to two years for young people prepar- 
ing for their first job. The content of courses is usu- 
ally decided with the enterprises involved to 
increase the chances of people being taken on at the 
end of the training period. 

In Germany, where subsidies are provided to compa- 
nies to assist their structural adjustment, support 
was extended from a maximum of three to five years 
in 1999 and was concentrated in particular on work- 
ers likely to have difficulty finding new jobs, espe- 
cially older workers, and, in addition, with the 
support of the social partners, companies were en- 
couraged to include more of these in training 
schemes. Moreover, 160 training- place developers 
in the new Lander were funded in 1998 by the Fed- 
eral Government, which increased the finance pro- 
vided in 1999 and which has also embarked on a 
scheme to expand the training places provided by 
foreign employers — to 1 1 000 in the medium term. 

In the UK, there are a few industry training boards 
which have the statutory power to collect a training 
levy from firms in their industry. 
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training. A levy to fund vocational training generally, 
or in a particular industry or sector, helps to reduce 
both the ‘free rider’ problem (whereby enterprises, in- 
stead of investing in vocational training themselves, 
recruit, or ‘poach’ workers trained by other enter- 
prises) and the tendency for firms to underinvest in 
training because they cannot be assured of reaping the 
returns. Most levies are compulsory, for example, in 
Belgium, Denmark and France. However, in some 
countries, funds are set up voluntarily by employers’ 
associations or the social partners to finance training 
in specific areas without pressure from government, 
as in Greece and the Netherlands. 

There is widespread consideration across the EU of 
ways to increase investment, in some cases in consul- 
tation with the social partners, by providing more fi- 
nancial incentives to businesses or individuals, or 
both, together with increasing entitlements to study 
leave or participation in vocational training 
programmes. 

In a number of countries, the debate has focused on 
the role of regulations and legislation in this area and 
on the involvement of the social partners cooperating 
with government to raise the level of training, espe- 
cially in small firms. This is particularly the case in 
Germany, where the Social Democrats and trade un- 
ions advocate improving individual rights to continu- 
ing vocational training and the quality of instruction 
through general legislation. By contrast, the employ- 
ers and Christian Democrats argue that because of 
changing needs, legislation is not feasible. In practice, 
though employees are entitled to four to five days paid 
leave a year for training in a number of Lander, only 
3% of potential participants actually take advantage 
of the entitlement, perhaps because they usually have 
to cover the cost of courses themselves. 

On the basis of the data available, which are less than 
satisfactory, there does not seem to be a close relation- 
ship between the extent of government involvement 
in continuing vocational training and the scale of its 
provision. In both Ireland and the UK, in particular, 
where there is comparatively little involvement by 
government, the proportion of both enterprises pro- 
viding continuing vocational training and the number 
of employees in those companies receiving training 
was significantly higher than the EU average in 1993, 
according to the CVTS. (Some 77% of enterprises in 
Ireland provided training to employees and around 
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Potential benefits from investment in vocational training 



Individuals 

• More job opportunities 

• Higher salary 

• Better career prospects 

• Lower probability of unemployment 

• Increased job satisfaction 

• Improved working environment 
Enterprises 

• Higher productivity 

• Increased efficiency 

• Higher flexibility 

• Retention of work force 

• Improved motivation 

• Attraction of labour 



National level 

• Equal access 

• Diminished social exclusion 

• Increased economic welfare 

• Diminished social costs ; 

• Increased tax revenue 

• Achievement of adequate skill levels 

• Avoidance of free-rider problem 
European level 

• Convergence of labour markets 

• Increased mobility 

• Increased cross-border cooperation 



82% in the UK (Graph 24) while in both countries, 
half or more of employees in these companies re- 
ceived training.) On the other hand, in Ireland, the av- 
erage time spent on training, at only 25 hours a year, 
was much less than elsewhere in the EU and, as a re- 
sult, the average cost per employee was well below 
that in other Member States, while in the UK, the fig- 
ures were above the EU average. 

The lack of an apparent association between govern- 
ment involvement and the scale of continuing voca- 
tional training provided in the economy raises an 
important question about the role of government in 
relation to market forces in this area. While govern- 
ment has a clear role to play in providing guidance 
and in establishing a coherent and uniform framework 
of standards, what is more open to question is how far 
governments should be more directly involved in the 
provision of continuing vocational training or helping 
to finance this. (Given the mutual interest of the social 
partners and professional associations, even standards 



are arguably likely to be established without govern- 
ment intervention.) 

Sharing the costs and benefits 
of vocational training 

If the benefits of investment in vocational training 
could be measured and set against the costs, in theory 
it would be simple to ensure that the right level of in- 
vestment in vocational training was made by those 
benefiting. In reality, the nature of vocational training 
and the relationship between costs and benefits makes 
it difficult to establish the link. 

In the first instance, it is difficult to define vocational 
training which is a generic term for a number of dif- 
ferent formal and non-formal activities taking place 
in various venues for differing periods of time. Sec- 
ondly, there are problems of identifying the costs of 
vocational training which comprise not only the di- 
rect costs of the courses, whether provided externally 
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Measuring the benefits 
of vocational training 

A number of methods have been devised to measure 
the benefits of vocational training. Some of the prin- 
cipal ones are outlined below. 

Cost-benefit analysis 

Analysis of direct investment in and returns from 
such investment in vocational training, to inform de- 
cision-makers as to whether investment in voca- 
tional training is economically viable or not. 

Cost-effectiveness analysis 

Cost-effectiveness analysis cannot guide deci- 
sion-makers prior to investment, but it will, once an 
investment decision has been taken, inform about 
how to ensure the highest possible quality can be 
achieved at the lowest possible price. 

Quality assurance (by training providers) 

Quality assurance of training provision can be a sub- 
stitute for cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness analy- 
sis, in particular, if a real market for training 
provision does not exist. 

Benchmarking 

Benchmarking between comparable enterprises on 
the level and type of investment in VET may pro- 
vide information as to how this can contribute to 
competitiveness. 

Human capital reporting 

Reporting on human capital can provide financial as 
well as non-financial information about returns to 
VET investment. 



or internally, but also the indirect costs such as time 
and salaries. Thirdly, it is difficult to identify the ac- 
tual as opposed to potential benefits of training (see 
Box) as most are affected by factors other than the 
amount of investment made. An increase in enterprise 
productivity not only depends on the level of voca- 
tional training of the workforce, but also on the busi- 
ness cycle, management decisions and organisational 
strategies. Many benefits are also intangible, such as 



increased motivation and loyalty and difficult to mea- 
sure. In addition, vocational training can yield short, 
intermediate or long-term benefits depending on its 
aims and the form it takes. While most studies suggest 
that there is a positive relationship between training 
and productivity, therefore, the details of this relation- 
ship — the extent to which productivity is likely to be 
increased by any given expansion in the amount of 
training provided under various circumstances — are 
inherently difficult to determine. 

Nevertheless, it can be argued that employers and in- 
dividuals are better placed than government to assess 
the amount and kind of vocational training they 
should provide or receive and, since they reap the ben- 
efits of training, they rather than government should 
pay the costs. If financial support is needed, because, 
for example, costs have to be met before returns are 
realised, then, on this argument, it should be provided 
in the form of a loan rather than a grant or subsidy. On 
the other hand, while it is indisputable that employers 
and individuals benefit from training, there are also 
major gains to society and the economy (i.e. signifi- 
cant externalities) from having a better educated and 
trained population. 

Although employers might gain from training their 
staff, they cannot be sure that the people whose skills 
have been enhanced will remain in their employ until 
they have realised the return on the cost incurred. This 
suggests that firms might accordingly underinvest in 
training in relation to the potential gain to the econ- 
omy overall and is an argument for the imposition of a 
common levy to fund training in a particular sector. 
The difficult question to answer, however, is how 
much financial support should be provided by gov- 
ernment, either directly or indirectly, and how this 
should be determined. This is particularly relevant in 
a context where there are likely to be continuing con- 
straints on public expenditure in future years but 
where the need for continuing expansion of voca- 
tional training is widely accepted. Given the difficul- 
ties of quantifying the returns to any given 
investment, many tools have been developed attempt- 
ing to measure the benefits of vocational training (see 
Box) and guide investment policies. 

Questioning of funding arrangements has been ac- 
companied by a broader consideration of ways in 
which governments can help to expand education and 
vocational training other than through simply 
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subsidising the expenditure involved. These include, 
in particular, raising the awareness of both employers 
and individuals about the potential gains from educa- 
tion and training and helping them realise these, as 
well as the introduction of measures to help them bor- 
row against future returns. The latter is especially rel- 
evant given the unequal nature of income distribution 
and the limited financial reserves of new companies, 
which mean that some are less able to cover the costs 
of training than others, irrespective of the scale of the 
returns which are likely to accrue. This state of affairs 
has, in the past, been a persuasive argument in favour 
of government intervention to increase equality of op- 
portunity. 

A further step which could be taken to encourage in- 
vestment in education and training is to treat expendi- 
ture from both an economic and accounting 
perspective as exactly that — as investment rather 
than as current expenditure. To do so would be in line 
with one of the five objectives of the European Com- 
mission’s 1995 white paper, Teaching and learning: 
towards a learning society , namely equalising the 
treatment of capital and training investment. 

Governments could take the lead in this respect by 
changing the treatment of spending on education and 
vocational training in the public sector accounts. In all 
Member States, it is at present included as current ex- 
penditure and not as capital investment, even though 
it is just as likely to yield tangible returns to the econ- 
omy over a period of time as the construction of phys- 
ical infrastructure. This is not only a matter of 
accounting convention or presentation. It has implica- 
tions for the decision-making process and the amount 
of investment which actually takes place. In most 
Member States, the convention has become estab- 
lished that current expenditure should be met out of 
taxation and that only capital spending justifies bor- 
rowing, which given the growing desire to avoid tax 
increases, has led to tightening constraints on the 
programmes included in current spending. 

Similar arguments apply to the private sector. Al- 
though it is easier to identify assets created by expen- 
diture on training than in respect of government 
education programmes, measurement problems are 
still acute. In particular, unlike a physical asset which 
usually has a realisable and identifiable market value, 
human resources, unless they are professional sports- 
men or women, cannot in most cases be bought and 



sold. Nevertheless, despite such problems (which are 
not unique to human resources — there are also phys- 
ical assets which cannot easily be marketed), it is gen- 
erally accepted that there are positive returns to 
training and that businesses with more skilled and 
better qualified workforces in a given sector are likely 
to be more profitable than others. As such, expendi- 
ture on training is as much an investment as other 
kinds and should arguably be so treated in company 
accounts (though for consistency hiring someone 
trained elsewhere should also add to a company’s as- 
sets, while the loss of a skilled worker should lead to a 
deduction). By swelling the balance sheet and the 
company’s worth, this would increase the incentive 
for businesses to train their workforces. 

In practice, there appear to be no technical obstacles 
to companies drawing up a shadow set of accounts 
with training included as an investment and treated as 
adding to their assets. Moreover, international ac- 
counting standards, encouraged in part by the OECD 
which has undertaken a number of studies on this, 
seem to be moving towards a more rational treatment 
of this aspect of company behaviour (Guerrero, 
1998). 

Concluding remarks 

A key policy concern throughout the EU over recent 
years has been to increase the educational attainment 
level of the workforce, in part to keep pace with struc- 
tural changes in. the economies of Member States, 
which appear to demand more highly skilled labour. 

Governments have increased expenditure on educa- 
tion and vocational training beyond basic schooling 
and have encouraged young people to obtain upper 
secondary and tertiary level qualifications. At the 
same time, they have sought to improve the content of 
vocational training to equip people more effectively 
to adapt to change. In addition, they have attempted to 
increase the relevance of what is taught by decentral- 
ising decisions on courses and their content to re- 
gional and local levels better to reflect labour market 
needs and by formulating and implementing policy in 
close cooperation with the social partners. Equally, 
governments have stressed the importance of continu- 
ing vocational training for individuals and the poten- 
tial benefits for people improving their skills and 
know-how. Accordingly, they have attempted to raise 
both the supply of training and the demand for it. 
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Increasingly, the role of the initial education system is 
becoming that of providing the general skills, attributes 
or competencies which are a necessary basis for individ- 
uals to be able to acquire the specialised knowledge and 
techniques needed for them to pursue a given vocation. 
Since there is a significant likelihood that many people 
will have to change their job during their working ca- 
reers because of the pace of technological change and 
the shifts in the pattern of economic activity, it is becom- 
ing increasingly important for the education and initial 
vocational training system to teach a broad range of 
skills. The question of how far governments should be 
involved in this, however, is a very real one, especially 
since it has important implications for the career pros- 
pects and life chances of individuals forced to change 
jobs. 

It cannot be overlooked that individuals gain from ed- 
ucation and vocational training in terms of improving 
their access to jobs and a high level of earnings, and 
enterprises gain from having a better educated 
workforce. This raises the question of their contribu- 
tion to financing the expenditure in relation to govern- 
ment involvement. 



Given the constraints which exist on expanding pub- 
lic expenditure, there has been a growing focus in 
Member States on improving the effectiveness of 
spending on education and training, on trying to en- 
sure that committed resources are used to best advan- 
tage. This has led to a concern to improve 
coordination between schools or colleges and em- 
ployers, to increase the extent to which what is taught 
matches the demands of the local labour market and 
to make the way that it is taught more relevant and 
more directly applicable to the jobs on offer. 

A number of consequences have stemmed from this. 
Firstly, the social partners have become increasingly 
involved in both the direct provision of initial training 
and the determination of policy in this area. Secondly, 
there has been progressively greater devolution of re- 
sponsibility to regional and local levels for both im- 
plementing policy and determining the detail of what 
is taught, so that labour market needs can be taken 
into account to a greater extent. Finally, increased ef- 
forts have been devoted to forecasting the future de- 
mand for skills and identifying the vocations for 
which demand is likely to increase. 



Continuing vocational training has also expanded as 
technological advance and structural change have re- 
quired the skills of the workforce to be updated. Al- 
though employers have taken the lead in this, driven 
by the need to adapt to new methods of working and 
to new market opportunities to remain competitive 
and increase profitability, they have been encouraged 
by governments, mostly through exhortation but also 
by fiscal incentives and legislative changes. 

However, these developments have made continuing 
vocational training a key condition in many cases for 
career progression and for individuals to improve 
their life chances. This, together with the tendency of 
firms to underinvest in training because of the 
free-rider problem, in addition to the link between 
continuing vocational training and economic devel- 
opment, raises an important question concerning the 
role of government in this area. This role might in- 
clude responsibility for promoting and financing con- 
tinuing vocational training as well as influencing the 
form vocational training takes and the skills which are 
taught, if only to correct the tendency for market 
forces to neglect longer-term considerations in favour 
of short-term priorities. Any move in this direction, 
however, has also to take account of the more direct 
interests of enterprises and individuals and their 
greater awareness of their own vocational training 
needs. 

It is frequently questioned whether governments are 
better placed than the market, or the social partners, to 
assess the direction of economic development and, 
accordingly, the future pattern of demand for labour 
skills. To pose the question in this way, however, is to 
restrict the options artificially. In practice, the ques- 
tion is not whether decisions concerning initial and 
continuing vocational training should be left to the 
market or government, but how governments can 
work with the market, with the social partners and 
with educators and trainers in common pursuit of so- 
cial objectives and longer-term economic aims. 
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Chapter 4: To improve initial and continuing training in 

order to facilitate vocational integration and 
reintegration on to the labour market 



Introduction 

There has been a longstanding role for vocational 
training in helping people to integrate and reintegrate 
into the labour market — the second of the aims listed 
for vocational training policy at European level in the 
Amsterdam Treaty. A significant feature of policy de- 
velopment over the years has been the use of voca- 
tional training measures to help specific groups 
particularly hard hit by unemployment to enter, or get 
back into, the labour market. 

As outlined in Chapter 1, people with disabilities 
were the first group to be targeted to receive support 
through vocational training to overcome problems 
faced in the labour market, in 1974, closely followed 
by young people in 1976. Both people with disabili- 
ties and young people continued to receive support in 
the 1980s through the vocational training action 
programmes, Helios and Petra. Even when the action 
programmes were combined into the Leonardo da 
Vinci programmes, help for people with disabilities 
and young people still featured prominently. 

However, persistently high levels of unemployment 
have widened the target groups to receive special help 
through vocational training. These special groups in- 
clude long-term unemployed people and ethnic mi- 
norities. In effect, the need to help all of those at a 
disadvantage in the labour market is a theme that runs 
through all the measures in the Leonardo da Vinci II 
programme as well as those supported by the ESF. 

In parallel, vocational training has become an impor- 
tant tool to promote equality of opportunity between 
women and men. In the 1970s, the value of education 
and vocational training was recognised both in chang- 
ing attitudes towards the participation of women in 
the workforce and providing them with the skills to 
take opportunities when they arose. 



All of these groups have also been deeply affected by 
demographic changes. 

Demographic trends in the EU, as described earlier, 
have important implications for vocational training 
policy. These trends are set to result in a decline in 
working-age population in Member States from 
around 2010 on. In consequence, they put increasing 
onus on supporting the upward trend in participation 
of women in the workforce and ensuring that women 
have both equal access to initial training when they 
are young and to continuing vocational training to up- 
date and upgrade their skills when they return to the 
labour market after interrupting their working ca- 
reers. Demographic trends also increase the impor- 
tance of reversing the trend towards early retirement 
and trying to ensure older workers obtain continuing 
training — or retraining — to enable them to remain 
in employment or find a new job should they lose their 
existing one. In addition, given the decline in their 
number, they make it more important to avoid young 
people dropping out of the education and initial voca- 
tional training system before they acquire the voca- 
tional qualifications they need to enter the labour 
market and, if they do drop out, to implement mea- 
sures which enable them to re-enter the system or 
which give them at least a minimal level of skills. Be- 
cause of demographic trends as well as for social rea- 
sons, there is a growing need to ensure that people 
with disabilities who are capable of working and 
other people who are, at present, not economically ac- 
tive, have the opportunity to find a job and, conse- 
quently, have access to the vocational training they 
need to make this a realistic possibility. 

This chapter considers the policies being pursued across 
the EU in respect of each of these objectives. Some ex- 
amples of particular initiatives are given, some of which 
are funded by the European Social Fund (ESF). 

The chapter goes on to look at the measures being 
taken in Member States to improve the quality of 



teaching, which involves making sure that trainers 
themselves are properly trained in terms of both the 
content of their courses and their style of delivery. 
This has also been a continuing aim of vocational 
training policy at European level. In fact, many of the 
cooperative initiatives in the area of vocational train- 
ing such as pilot projects, networks and exchanges of 
people and experience have sought to encourage the 
spread of good practice and improve the quality of vo- 
cational training delivered. 

Quality remains an issue of fundamental importance 
as it can have a major effect on dissuading young peo- 
ple from leaving school or college prematurely, as 
well as making it more likely that the knowledge and 
skills they are taught serve as a good basis for what- 
ever vocation they wish to pursue. It is equally impor- 
tant in respect of continuing vocational training, the 
quality of which is likely to have a major effect on the 
ability of people to return to the workforce as well as 
the capacity of enterprises to maintain their competi- 
tiveness. 

First, however, the chapter examines the growth in ed- 
ucation attainment levels in relation to the sectoral 
shifts in economic activity occurring and accompa- 
nied by an equally important shift towards more 
skilled jobs, which are more demanding in terms of 
technical know-how and intellectual ability. 

Education attainment levels and the 
relative growth of skilled jobs 

The shift in economic activity to services, and to busi- 
ness and communal services in particular, has been as- 
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sociated with increased demand for workers with rela- 
tively high educational attainment levels. In 1997, just 
over 28% of those employed in services in the EU had a 
university degree or equivalent, compared to only 15% 
working in industry and just 6% in agriculture. 

In the main growth sectors, business and communal 
services, 36% to 38% of the people employed had 
university-level qualifications and less than a quarter 
had only basic schooling. Economic development in 
the EU, therefore, is leading to a shift towards service 
sector jobs employing people with high levels of edu- 
cation. The scale of this change has important impli- 
cations for systems of education and vocational 
training and for young people deciding on the educa- 
tion path to follow. 

The growth in demand for workers with high educa- 
tion levels, however, is not confined to more advanced 
services but is true of all sectors. Even in declining ac- 
tivities, there has been a shift towards higher skilled 
jobs and away from manual jobs, particularly less 
skilled ones. Since the early 1980s, employment of 
managers, professionals and technicians in the EU 
has risen significantly and continuously, even during 
periods of economic recession (by over 2 Vi% a year), 
while employment of manual workers, both skilled 
and unskilled, has declined markedly (Graphs 25 and 
26). Over the 1980s, despite an overall increase in 
jobs, employment of the latter fell on average by 
around l / 2 % a year. During the early 1990s, job losses 
suffered in the downturn in economic activity were 
disproportionately among manual workers. Their em- 
ployment has continued to fall during the subsequent 
recovery. Between 1992 and 1998, the number of peo- 
ple in unskilled manual jobs in the EU declined by 
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almost 18%, just under 3% a year, while the number 
in skilled manual jobs fell by 5%, just under 1% a 
year. 

Although these changes are common to all Member 
States (with the possible exception of Portugal, where 
there are doubts about the consistency of data over 
time), there remain significant differences in the pre- 
vailing structure of jobs across the EU. This reflects 
differences in the structure of economic activity. The 
number of manual jobs in Greece and Spain ac- 
counted for just over 47% of the total in 1998 and in 
Portugal for 52% as compared with an EU average of 
36% and a figure in Sweden and the UK of around 
30%. 

This shift from lower skilled towards higher skilled oc- 
cupations highlights the growing demand fora well edu- 
cated and trained workforce. This is not to say that 
low-skilled jobs will not be created in future years or 
that people with low levels of education will not be able 
to find work. There has been an expansion of relatively 
low-skilled non-manual jobs in the EU over the past two 
decades, for example, for shop assistants and waiters, 
which has accompanied the growth of higher skilled 
jobs. This expansion has been relatively large in coun- 
tries enjoying a high rate of overall employment growth, 
including the United States and the Netherlands. A sig- 
nificant proportion of these jobs, however, have been 
part-time. 

What is clear is that the growth of jobs demanding rela- 
tively high education attainment levels will greatly ex- 
ceed that of low-skilled jobs in future years, and more 
highly qualified people will have better employment 



prospects. They are also likely to continue to earn signif- 
icantly higher salaries than less well-educated people. 

Growth of educational attainment levels 
across the EU 

Matching the sectoral and occupational shifts in em- 
ployment, education levels throughout the EU have 
progressively increased. Although there is no consis- 
tent set of data on levels at different points in time, the 
rise is evident from a comparison of the educational 
qualifications of people in different age groups. For 
men, the increase seems to have been gradual and has 
taken the form predominantly of a growth in the rela- 
tive number with upper secondary level education, 
both general and vocational (it is not possible to dis- 
tinguish between the two on a comparable basis 
across the EU). Whereas almost 38% of men aged 40 
to 49 in the EU in 1997 (the last year for which data 
are available) had no education or vocational training 
beyond compulsory schooling, the figure for those 
aged 25 to 29 was only 3 1 %. The proportion with ter- 
tiary education, however, was much the same for the 
two age groups at just over 20% (Graph 27). The rela- 
tively low figure for those aged 25 to 29 with tertiary 
education may be due to some men in this age group 
in a number of countries not yet having completed 
their education, especially in Denmark, Germany and 
Austria, where university courses are of longer dura- 
tion than elsewhere. 

For women, the increase in education levels has been 
larger and more general over the past 20 years. More 
women in younger age groups have both upper sec- 
ondary and tertiary qualifications than those in older 
age groups. Whereas just over 17 ! /2% of 40 to 49 
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year-old women in the EU had tertiary level education 
in 1997, the figure for 25 to 29 year-olds was 22Vi% 
(Graph 28). The proportion with upper secondary 
level education was 36V2% for those in their 40s and 
almost 48% for those in their late 20s. In conse- 
quence, only 30% of women aged 25 to 29 had no ed- 
ucation beyond compulsory schooling, while the 
figure for those in their 40s was 47%. 

The increase in educational levels of men over the past 
20 years or so has not, however, been general to all 
Member States. In particular, there is little sign of any 
significant change in Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and the UK, in all of which the proportion of men 
aged 25 to 29 with only basic schooling was much the 
same as for those in their 40s. In Denmark and Ger- 
many, this may reflect their already longstanding high 
levels of participation in education and vocational train- 
ing beyond compulsory schooling. In Denmark, only 
15% of men aged 40 to 49 had only basic schooling in 
1997 and just 12% in Germany, much less than any- 
where else in the EU. In the UK, participation in upper 
secondary and tertiary education, which seems some 20 
years ago to have been similar to the EU average, has 
fallen well behind other Member States over this period. 
(The proportion of those in their 40s with no qualifica- 
tions was much the same in 1997 as the EU average but 
for those in their late 20s, much higher.) In most other 
Member States which had a relatively large number of 
men with only basic education, the proportion with no 
qualifications beyond basic schooling has declined 
markedly over the past 20 years, especially in Greece, 
Spain and Ireland. 

In the case of women, there is evidence of an increase 
in education attainment levels in all Member States 
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over the 1980s and 1990s, though less in Denmark, 
Germany and Sweden, where levels were already 
higher than elsewhere. The rise, as for men, has also 
been less in the UK, where the proportion of women 
aged 40 to 49 with only basic education is higher than 
the EU average and the proportion of 25 to 29 
year-olds higher still. Again the increase in education 
attainment levels has been particularly large in 
Greece, Spain, Ireland and Portugal. 

The increase in participation of young people in upper 
secondary and tertiary education and vocational train- 
ing in these four countries means that the gap with the 
rest of the EU in educational attainment levels has 
narrowed appreciably, especially for those in their 
20s. In the case of Greece and Ireland, in particular, 
the proportion of both men and women aged 25 to 29 
with tertiary or upper secondary level education was 
not much different in 1997 from the EU average. In 
Ireland, the proportion with tertiary level was signifi- 
cantly higher (Graphs 29 and 30). 

Nevertheless, for people of working age as a whole, the 
average level of educational attainment was still lower 
than in the rest of the EU. In Greece and Ireland, over 
half of men and women aged 25 to 64 (i.e. excluding 
those under 25 who may still be completing their educa- 
tion or initial vocational training) had no qualifications 
beyond basic education, while in Spain and Portugal, the 
proportions were much higher — around two-thirds of 
both men and women in the former and almost 80% of 
both in the latter. Similarly, in Italy, where improvement 
has been less marked than in the other southern Member 
States, especially for men, around 60% in this age group 
fell into this category. 
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The main shortfall in most of these countries lies in 
the relatively small number of those aged 25 to 64 
who have upper secondary level qualifications — in 
Spain, it is around 1 5% and in Portugal, some 1 0%, as 
compared with around 40% in the EU as a whole. In 
Italy, on the other hand, the major difference lies in 
the small number with tertiary education (only 8 V 2 % 
against an EU average of 1 8 1 / 2 %) and here there is not 
much sign of the proportion increasing over time, es- 
pecially in the case of men. Despite the relatively 
large proportion of young people remaining in educa- 
tion and vocational training well beyond the compul- 
sory school-leaving age, very few seem successfully 
to complete university-level education. The popula- 
tion in this age group with tertiary education is much 
lower in Austria than elsewhere (also only 8 ^ 2 % in 
1997), but the proportion with upper secondary level 
is higher than anywhere else in the EU (65%). 

Social inclusion 

Although all European countries are more prosperous 
in terms of income per head than ever before, the 
number of people reliant on social welfare and de- 
pendent on the State for support is probably greater 
than at any time in the past (European Commission, 
1998a and European Commission, 2000). In part, this 
reflects the development of the social protection sys- 
tem and the virtually universal coverage of minimum 
income guarantee schemes. It also, however, reflects 
the rise in unemployment and the emergence of 
long-term unemployment as an endemic problem of 
European economies. 

The consequences for public budgets have led gov- 
ernments throughout the EU to give more attention to 
tackling the problem at source, by trying to reduce the 
number of young people leaving the education system 
without adequate qualifications, enabling those who 
do and have difficulty finding a job to acquire a mini- 
mum level of skills and helping older people to return 
to work. This has led to the emphasis of policy being 
shifted from income support to active labour market 
measures, particularly the provision of vocational 
training, or retraining, aimed at increasing the em- 
ployability of those who are unemployed and so, sup- 
porting their integration into society. The difficulties 
of achieving such a shift in labour market policy in the 
context of persistently high unemployment, which 
ensures that the cost of income support remains high, 
is illustrated by the failure in most countries to bring 



about any significant change in the balance of expen- 
diture between the two types of measure in recent 
years (Graph 31). 

Priority assigned to providing access to vocational 
training for disadvantaged groups in the labour mar- 
ket varies between Member States according to the 
numbers concerned, the competing demands on pub- 
lic budgets and differing views of the role of public 
expenditure for this purpose. Paradoxically, less ef- 
fort tends, in general, to be made in relation to the 
scale of the problem in countries where unemploy- 
ment is relatively high than in countries where it is 
lower, partly because of the larger numbers requiring 
income support from the public budget. It also tends 
to be lower in countries where income per head is rel- 
atively low because of the more limited resources 
available to tackle the problem. This is partly com- 
pensated in the EU by the operation of the European 
Social Fund (ESF), and the Structural Funds gener- 
ally. 

Indeed, the EU has played an important role in in- 
creasing the provision of vocational training to disad- 
vantaged groups, especially the young, the long-term 
unemployed and those threatened with job loss be- 
cause of economic restructuring, particularly through 
the ESF. This has been particularly the case in the 
southern Member States as well as in Ireland. 

Despite transfers from the Structural Funds, however, 
less expenditure is incurred on active labour market 
measures, in relation to the numbers unemployed, in 
Greece and Spain than elsewhere in the EU. In 1998, 
expenditure in both countries amounted to only 
around 0.2% of GDP for each 5% of the labour force 



31 Public expenditure on active and passive labour 
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unemployed. This compares with 0.6% in the EU as a 
whole, 1.6% in Denmark and 1.8% in the Nether- 
lands. In the UK, however, reflecting the political em- 
phasis on a market-based approach (for example, 
encouraging the creation of low-wage jobs through 
tax credits) and on measures which do not involve 
large amounts of public expenditure (such as the pro- 
vision of career advice or help in job search), the level 
of spending in relation to GDP and unemployment at 
0.3% of GDP was similar to Greece and Spain. In 
Portugal and Ireland, on the other hand, expenditure 
was above the EU average, funded to a significant ex- 
tent from EU sources and reflecting, in turn, the im- 
portance given to vocational training in these 
countries. 

Young people 

In nearly all EU countries, unemployment among 
young people under 25 is much higher than for those 
of 25 and over — in the EU as a whole, more than 
twice as high — reflecting the deficiency of new jobs 
being created. Nevertheless, the number of people af- 
fected has fallen significantly in most countries over 
the past 10 to 15 years, as more have remained longer 
in the initial education and vocational training system 
and special labour market measures have been intro- 
duced for those unable to find work. In 1 998, just over 
9% of those aged 15 to 24 were unemployed in the 
EU, compared to 12% in 1985. The figures, however, 
remain high in the south of the EU, in Greece (13%), 
Spain (141/2%) and Italy {\2Vi%). 

The trend across the EU, as noted above, is for a de- 
clining proportion of young people to enter the labour 
market without any qualifications beyond basic edu- 
cation, and in a number of Member States, there are 
only a very small number under the age of 18 not in 
education or initial vocational training. 

Given the opportunities for young people to continue 
in the education and vocational training system be- 
yond compulsory schooling, those looking for a job 
and unable to find one tend to be those with learning 
difficulties or others with social problems who have 
dropped out of the system without obtaining voca- 
tional qualifications. The response across the EU has 
been to increase vocational guidance in schools and 
colleges, coupled with the introduction of special 
training measures for young people (see Box) to give 
all young people at least some initial vocational 



training and to offer them the chance of acquiring the 
qualifications they need to pursue a worthwhile work- 
ing career. Under the guidelines of the European em- 
ployment strategy for both 1998 and 1999, Member 
States have committed themselves to ensuring that all 
young people leaving the education system have the 
skills relevant for entering the labour market and the 
capacity to adapt to technological and economic 
change. They have also undertaken to offer everyone 
under the age of 25 either access to training, work ex- 
perience or a job before they have been unemployed 
for six months. 

The difference in youth unemployment rates across 
the EU, seems to have as much to do with the level of 
education of young people entering the job market, as 
the system in place for easing the transition from 
school to work. There is a stark contrast between 
countries, like Germany, Austria and Denmark, 
where the dual system is entrenched and where there 
is early contact with employers, who are actively in- 
volved in the education of young people, and exten- 
sive vocational guidance arrangements, and other 
countries where young people have less support. In 
Denmark, for example, a ‘bridge-building’ 
programme has been introduced to ease the transition 
from school to youth education and training, consist- 
ing of guidance and some work experience, to give 
young people more opportunities and greater motiva- 
tion to go on to vocational training and choose be- 
tween options. A similar programme has been 
introduced in Finland on a experimental basis with 
ESF funding. 

In Greece, Spain and Italy, young people making the 
transition from education to work and trying to find a 
job, account for a large part of overall unemployment, 
in terms of the number of people affected and the 
length of time they remain out of work. This, of 
course, is not wholly due to inadequate mechanisms 
to help young people find employment. It is also a 
consequence of low rates of net job creation. 

Nevertheless, the lack of support for young people un- 
doubtedly contributes to the problem and, in particular, 
to the large number who take a long time to find a job (in 
Spain, specifically a stable long-term job, since there are 
many temporary jobs with relatively short fixed-term 
contracts). A further contributory factor is the significant 
numbers in Spain and Italy especially who drop out of 
the education and vocational training system prema- 



Special training measures for young people 



In all countries, unemployment among young people 
has been a primary focus of labour market policy for 
some years and special measures exist across the EU to 
reduce the numbers affected, many of which include vo- 
cational training. 

In Austria, 6% of 1 6 year-olds and 1 2% of 1 7 year-olds 
drop out of the education system after compulsory 
schooling. Some 16% of 20 to 24 year-olds have no 
qualifications beyond basic education and the aim is to 
reduce this in the long term to 10%. To this end, all 
young people up to age 1 8 are to be given a chance of re- 
taking the lower secondary leaving certificate if they 
fail first time. Special training programmes of up to two 
years are also being developed by the employment ser- 
vices for young people who are difficult to place. 

In Denmark, all young people under 25 receiving unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, as from October 1998, 
have both ‘a right and a duty’ to participate in active la- 
bour market programmes before being unemployed for 
6 months, these being chosen in line with individual 
needs. Those who have completed vocational educa- 
tion must primarily be offered jobs with training in pub- 
lic and private enterprises, whereas those without 
formal qualifications are largely offered education or 
training for at least 1 8 months. Currently, around a quar- 
ter of young people drop out of vocational training 
programmes and the same proportion drop out of 
higher education. The aim is to reduce this to 12% in 
the case of the former by 2000 and to 1 7% in the case of 
the latter by 2005. 

In Germany, in 1997, the Federal Employment Office 
provided vocational training for 100 000 young people 
and additional funds were allocated to labour offices in 
1998 for vocational training programmes, with the 
Lander also providing support, assisted by the Euro- 
pean Social Fund. In January 1999, the emergency 
programme to reduce youth unemployment was to give 
100 000 young people a training place or job during the 
year and by April, 117 000 had participated, 42% of 
them women. The main effort for women was concen- 
trated in the new Lander and at foreign immigrants and 
other disadvantaged people in the labour market. At the 
same time remedial courses, in the form of pre-work 
training programmes, have succeeded in reducing the 
proportion of young people entering work without a 
suitable qualification when they leave school from 9% 
to 5-6%, so increasing their chances of being accepted 
into an apprenticeship. This figure falls to 3-4% by the 



time people are 27 years old. The aim is to reduce this 
further. 

Around 57 000 young people in France leave school 
without a qualification. The aim expressed in 1998 was 
to reduce this to 45 000 by 200 1 . A new scheme, Trace , 
was introduced in 1 997 to.provide a pathway into the la- 
bour market for young people with family or social dif- 
ficulties, starting with a skills diagnosis followed by 
suitable vocational training. In 1998, 10 000 were as- 
sisted and it is estimated that a further 40 000 will be 
helped in 1999, the aim being to increase the number to 
60 000 by 2001. 

The French scheme has some similarity with the 
Youthreach programme introduced in Ireland in 1989, 
which provides those leaving school without qualifica- 
tions with two years of training integrated with work ex- 
perience. Because of the tightening labour market in 
Ireland, the scheme was extended to enable participa- 
tion on a part-time basis with the opportunity of com- 
pleting the programme in the workplace. 

In the UK, the new deal foryoung people, introduced in 
April 1998, includes provision for up to 52 weeks 
full-time education and training for those aged 1 8 to 24 
who have been unemployed for six months. There is 
also the option of a temporary job in the private or pub- 
lic sector (in voluntary work or in an environmental pro- 
ject). A condition of the latter is that they are released 
for one day a week for vocational education or training. 

In Luxembourg, a preparatory scheme was introduced 
in 1994 for those not capable of going directly into tech- 
nical secondary education, with innovative teaching 
methods geared towards preventing demotivation and 
withdrawal from the education and vocational training 
system. The tuition is modular in form so enabling 
courses to be tailored to individual requirements and to 
the achievement of concrete objectives within a rela- 
tively short period of time. The length of the course is 
not fixed in advance and people can return to complete 
their training at a future date if they leave. 

In Greece, it is currently planned to expand and modern- 
ise the system of counselling and vocational guidance 
by establishing 200 units in schools and to train 1 500 
officers. In addition, ‘second opportunity schools’ are 
being established for those over 18 who have not com- 
pleted compulsory education, in cooperation with local 
authorities and business. 
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In Portugal, the Education and Training 
Programme, Programme 15-18 and th e Alternative 
Curricula initiatives provide young people drop- 
ping out of school with a chance both to finish com- 
pulsory schooling and participate in vocational 
training. Under the National Employment Plan, at- 
tempts are made through personal advisers to direct 
all those under 20 who have not completed basic ed- 
ucation and who are enrolled at employment centres 
towards training or finishing their education. 

In Finland, despite the drop-out rate from compul- 
sory schooling being under 5%, efforts are being 
made to reduce this through youth workshops to en- 
courage those at risk to seek vocational training or 
apprenticeships. The 350 workshops — around 
20% of the costs of which are funded by the ESF — 
help some 8 000 young people each year. 

In Spain, social guarantee programmes have been in- 
troduced to encourage young people aged 16 to 21 
with little or no education to participate in training 
or a period of work experience. The training 
programmes are flexible and range from 900 to 
2 000 hours in duration, Some 38 000 are expected 
to participate in 1999. 



turely, even though a high proportion go on from com- 
pulsory to further education. In Italy, while 92% of 
young people register at secondary school, a quarter 
leave before achieving an upper secondary-level qualifi- 
cation. Moreover, 5% of school-age children do not par- 
ticipate in compulsory schooling. In the south of Italy 
the figure is as high as 10%. In Greece, Spain and Italy, 
therefore, labour market measures tend to be focused on 
young people (see Box) who also account for a high 
proportion of the long-term unemployed. 

Although considerable effort has been devoted across 
the EU to providing access to training for young people 
who leave the education and vocational training system 
without adequate qualifications, the training concerned 
does not necessarily lead to the formal qualifications 
they failed to acquire initially. The focus tends to be on 
provision of vocational training as such rather than on 
the certificates and diplomas given after completion of 
courses. In many cases, even when diploma or certifi- 
cates are awarded, they are seen as inferior to ‘main- 
stream’ qualifications. This means that the young people 
concerned remain at a disadvantage on the labour mar- 
ket, even though they may be better placed than before 
to get a job. 



Labour market measures for young 
people in Greece, Spain and Italy 

In Greece, 27% of 20 to 27 year-olds were unem- 
ployed in 1 997, 60% of whom had been looking for 
a job for a year or more. The main policy measure is 
the Young People in Active Life programme aimed at 
providing a choice of programmes (vocational train- 
ing, work experience for 12 to 22 months, a subsi- 
dised job dr financial assistance for 16 to 30 months 
for people to set up their own business) before peo- 
ple reach 6 months of unemployment. The intention 
is for support and vocational guidance tailored to 
each individual to be provided by a special adviser 
from the new employment promotion centres 
(KPAs). These are an upgraded version of the public 
employment services and there are now 14 in opera- 
tion, with another 20 planned for 2000. Eventually 
54 will cover the country. 

In Spain, the intention is to give young people, who 
have been unemployed for six months or more and 
who are already receiving formal training, vocational 
guidance. The remainder will be provided with voca- 
tional training courses (FIP) or combined train- 
ing/work experience programmes (e.g. craft school 
workshops or linked work and training centres). 

In Italy, the focus of labour market policy since 
1998 has been on very long-term unemployed 
young people aged 21 to 32, out of work for at least 
2Vi years. It was planned to provide training for 
100 000 of these over the period 1998 to 1999 
through the special programme for work integra- 
tion, two-thirds of the places will provide work expe- 
rience, mostly in small companies with fewer than 
15 employees. The courses last for one year and are 
aimed particularly at those with few qualifications 
and low skills. The social pact for development and 
employment, signed in 1998 by the government and 
social partners, became law in 1999 with the aim in 
part of making it compulsory for all young people 
aged under 19 to participate in vocational training. 

The aim is to attract some 300 000 young people 
aged between 1 5 and 1 8 to training courses with gov- 
ernment support for apprenticeships amounting to 
around EUR 100 million in 1999. 

This problem is being gradually recognised across the 
Union. In the Netherlands, in particular, in an effort to 
combat it, the Government and social partners have 
established a system of national qualifications, which 
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attempts to integrate vocational training for the unem- 
ployed, especially for young people but also for other 
groups, into the mainstream vocational education sys- 
tem. 

Long-term unemployment 

Long-term unemployment is a particular problem in 
Europe. In 1998, almost half the unemployed in the 
EU had been out of work for a year or more. In Greece 
and Italy, as noted above, long-term unemployment is 
particularly prevalent among young people under 25 
and over half of those out of work had been looking 
for a job for at least a year — in Italy almost 65%. In 
other countries, however, it is much more likely to af- 
fect those of 50 and over. In Denmark and Germany, 
around 40% of the long-term unemployed were aged 
50 or over, while in Belgium, Spain, France, Ireland, 
the Netherlands, Portugal and Finland, over 60% of 
those unemployed in this age group had been out of 
work for a year or more in 1996 (over 70% in Belgium 
and Ireland). Even for those of prime working age, 25 
to 49, the figure was over 55% in six Member States 
(Graph 32). In many countries, these figures have not 
declined significantly over the past 10 to 15 years. 

In all Member States, therefore, because of the seem- 
ingly endemic nature of the problem, there is a special 
focus on long-term unemployment. As a key part of 
the European employment strategy guidelines agreed 
in 1998 and updated in 1999, there is a general com- 
mitment to offer a vocational training place, work ex- 
perience or a job to everyone under 25 before they are 
unemployed for six months and to everyone of 25 and 
over before they reach 12 months’ unemployment. 
This commitment is a key element of Member State 
policies for combating long-term unemployment (see 
Box). At the same time, there is wide recognition that 
the people concerned need intensive counselling, ca- 
reer guidance and substantial help with job search as 
well as a place on an active programme, and an in- 
creasing number of countries are beginning to offer 
this, together with an expert adviser to provide per- 
sonal support for each person. 

In most countries, the chances of being long-term unem- 
ployed are significantly greater among those with only 
basic education. The main exceptions are Greece, Spain 
and Italy, where long-term unemployment is relatively 
high generally, and Denmark and Sweden where it is 
markedly lower (Graph 33). These countries apart, dis- 



proportionate numbers of the unemployed have low lev- 
els of education and vocational training and the main fo- 
cus of policy has been on trying to rectify this. In some 
cases, however, because of the low level of educational 
attainment, this creates difficulties. The differences in 
the problems faced by Member States can be usefully il- 
lustrated by contrasting the problems of unemployment 
in Ireland and Sweden (see Box). 

People with disabilities 

Policy developments for people with disabilities (see 
Box) have seen vocational training programmes used 
to improve their employability. In some countries 
these programmes are funded by levies on firms 
which fail to employ the requisite number of such 
people, in cases where quotas are imposed (such as in 
France, for example, where companies with over 20 
employees are required to ensure that 6% are people 
with disabilities). While in a number of countries spe- 
cial programmes exist for people with disabilities, 
there is a widespread tendency to ‘mainstream’ policy 
and to treat them in the same way as others. At the 
same time, legislation and regulations have been gen- 
erally introduced to ensure equality of opportunity for 
people with disabilities. In addition, other action has 
been taken to enable such people to integrate into so- 
ciety more easily, in the form, for example, of build- 
ing regulations that make access to work or vocational 
training institutions easier, so that they are able to pur- 
sue tuition courses and take up employment. 

Ethnic minorities 

Policies to improve employment prospects for ethnic 
minorities have led to a growth in government-funded 
training programmes specifically tailored to meet 
their needs in recognition of the significant levels of 
unemployment they typically experience (see Box). 
Although not all countries collect data on a regular 
basis, in those that do, unemployment tends to be 
much higher among ethnic minorities than nationals. 
In the Netherlands, for example, unemployment 
among ethnic minorities was 20% in 1997. In Swe- 
den, the rate of unemployment of non-Nordics was 
over 27% in 1998, up from 5% in 1990, while the pro- 
portion in employment had fallen from 66% to 39% 
over the same period. Unemployment among 
non-Swedish young people is higher than among na- 
tionals even if they have a good command of the lan- 
guage and a Swedish education. 
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Policies to combat long-term unemployment 

Throughout the EU, combating long-term unemploy- 
ment is a major aim of labour market policies. In these 
policies, vocational training plays a key role. 

In Germany, 419 000 of the long-term unemployed par- 
ticipated in active labour market measures in 1998 
(around 22% of the total number indicated by the La- 
bour Force Survey). 700 new staff were recruited by the 
employment services to offer counselling to those who 
had been unemployed for six months on finding a job 
or participating in a vocational training course. A num- 
ber of the measures in operation had only limited suc- 
cess. For example, commissioning third parties to find 
jobs for the unemployed succeeded in only 1 600 cases 
during the year, while integration contracts with em- 
ployers had led to only 2 800 assisted jobs being cre- 
ated for the long-term unemployed by the end of 1998. 
Nevertheless, under the long-term unemployment 
programme, some 56 800 people found permanent 
jobs. 

In 1999, a step-by-step, preventative approach was in- 
troduced, focusing on problem groups liable to become 
long-term unemployed before they actually did so. Ac- 
cess to job creation schemes was made easier for those 
unemployed for six months. At the same time, the obli- 
gation on employers to continue employing a person in 
a subsidised job once the support expired (after 60 
months) was scrapped. 

In Denmark, it is ‘a right and a duty’ for the unem- 
ployed to participate in an active programme before 
they have been out of work for 12 months if they are 25 
or over (6 months if they are under 25). Before they 
have been unemployed for three months, every person 
is interviewed and an individual plan of action is drawn 
up. Efforts have been made to improve the standard of 
vocational training programmes, which have become 
more targeted on labour market needs. 

In France, it is estimated that some 15 to 20% of the un- 
employed receive some form of vocational training. 
The Fresh-start initiative has recently been introduced, 
aimed in particular at the 40% of the young unem- 
ployed who do not find a job within six months and 
those of 25 and over who do not find a job within 12 
months. Some 2 500 new consultants have been em- 
ployed to provide support and in 1 999, there were some 
850 000 participating in programmes under the initia- 
tive. The present plan is to increase appropriations for 
employment services by 300% over five years. 



In Belgium, those under 25 unemployed for six months 
are being given individual support, with intensive reme- 
dial training for those with poor education, funded by a 
levy of 0.05% on the wage bill. This is supplemented 
by Young Person Traineeships , under which companies 
with 50 or more employees are required to take on 
young people under 30 with less than six months’ work 
experience so that they represent 3% of the total 
workforce in the private sector and 1 % in the public sec- 
tor. 

In Finland, the training guarantee system was intro- 
duced in 1997 to provide a vocational training allow- 
ance equivalent to unemployment benefit to people out 
of work who find courses on their own initiative. Ori- 
ginally targeted at the long-term unemployed, it has 
since been extended to include those unemployed for at 
least four months but with substantial work experience. 

In Ireland, it is recognised that it may take some time to 
reach the objective specified in the guidelines of the Eu- 
ropean employment strategy, partly because of the low 
education and skill levels of many of those concerned. 
In 1997, only around 11% of the long-term unem- 
ployed participated in mainstream training courses be- 
cause of this. The FAS action plan to tackle the 
problem began in Autumn 1998 with the aim of increas- 
ing the proportion of long-term unemployed in training 
programmes from 1 1% to 20%. By the end of the year; 
the proportion has risen to 16% and 20% was expected 
to be reached during 1999. The measures introduced to 
support the plan include added mainstream training 
places for the long-term unemployed; improved finan- 
cial incentives for them to take up training; and 4 800 
places on the Back to Education allowance enabling 
them to take secondary or tertiary-level full-time or 
part-time education courses. 

In the UK, those unemployed for six months are eligi- 
ble for a vocational training allowance, equal to unem- 
ployment benefit plus a supplement, under the 
Work-based Training for Adults — though its predeces- 
sor, Training for Work , led to relatively few finding 
work afterwards or gaining any sort of qualification. 

In Spain, the intention is to offer the long-term unem- 
ployed of 25 and over with poor qualifications compen- 
satory education to improve their basic knowledge. 
Similarly, in Portugal, ‘second-chance’ education is be- 
ing provided to the long-term unemployed aged 25 to 
44 with a lack of basic education. 






In Portugal, the REAGE programme introduced in 
1997 is aimed at getting people who are registered 
as unemployed and are at risk of becoming 
long-term unemployed back into work through train- 
ing or assistance to set up their own businesses. 

In Luxembourg, all young people unemployed for 
three months and older people unemployed for six 
months will be guaranteed a place on a training 
course or on a special labour market measures. 

In Sweden, the Liti project, supported by the ESF, is 
aimed at raising the skill levels of the very 
long-term unemployed who had previously worked 
in manufacturing and to provide the basis for further 
studies. Of the 170 participants, just under half 
found work on completing the programme, while a 
further quarter went on to other training or labour 
market measures. 



There is also an attempt in a number of countries to 
increase participation of ethnic minorities in main- 
stream programmes. Nevertheless, there remain wide 
differences across the EU in the scale of effort de- 
voted to improving their chances on the labour mar- 
ket. 

Older workers 

Unemployment, and consequent social exclusion, is a 
significant problem among older people. Long-term 
unemployment rates are higher for those aged 50 and 
over, reflecting a number of factors, including out- 
dated skills and a reluctance to invest in training of 
older people. Equally, there tends to be widespread 
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Contrasting problems of 
unemployment in Ireland and Sweden 

In Ireland, 31 000 unemployed people participated 
on vocational training courses run by FAS in 1997, 
but many places are not accessible as a lot of people 
are not sufficiently well educated to benefit from the 
tuition given, though it is accepted that there are ri- 
gidities in the design of courses which contribute to 
the problem. FAS has embarked on a policy of ex- 
tending the range of vocational training schemes 
available to try to ensure that they meet the needs of 
the long-term unemployed, including in particular, 
‘bridging’ programmes to help them reach stan- 
dards for more advanced training. 

In Sweden, the focus of labour market policy has re- 
cently shifted to the unemployed of 20 and over who 
have some occupational experience and who pos- 
sess a relatively good educational background. This 
reflects the characteristics of the relatively high lev- 
els of education of the unemployed in this country. 
Courses are full-time and last for about 20 weeks. 
From July 1997 (until 2002), the unemployed can 
make up deficiencies in their education to upper sec- 
ondary level under the adult education initiative and 
receive a special grant equivalent to unemployment 
benefit while they do so. A special investigation car- 
ried by a parliamentary committee found that one 
year entering the scheme, 40% of participants were 
in employment, 40% were still studying and 15% 
had moved on to post-secondary level education. 
The majority of participants in the programme are 
women. 
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Policy developments for people with disabilities 



In many Member States, growing attempts have been 
made to give people with disabilities who are able to do 
so the chance to work. 

In France, companies of over 20 employees have been 
obliged to ensure that 6% of these are people with disabil- 
ities. Apprenticeships for people with disabilities are to 
be increased, to provide training for 40 000 people each 
year. 

In Ireland, a pilot programme was introduced in 1998 
tor people with disabilities, with a coordinator in each 
region to provide one-to-one support to integrate them 
into employment or vocational training. This was ac- 
companied by the auditing of all training centres to en- 
sure that their accessibility to those with disabilities. 
Tax allowances have also been introduced for compa- 
nies employing people with disabilities who had been 
unemployed for 12 months or more. 

At the same time, there has been a shift in emphasis away 
from special programmes to make it possible for those 
with disabilities to participate on normal training courses 
along with other disadvantaged groups. In France, some 
60 000 places have been reserved for such people in 
‘fresh start’ programmes and in Finland, 5 000 places are 
reserved on adult labour market training courses. In Ire- 
land, responsibility for training programmes has recently 
been switched from the Department of Health to the De- 
partment of Enterprise, Trade and Employment. 

In Norway, young people with specific needs may be 
admitted to higher education on special terms and have 
a right to specially adapted training, including the right 
to adapted technical equipment, such as the use of 
wheelchairs or computers. In 1995-96, some 6% of stu- 
dents were admitted on special terms, and since the aim 



is to integrate these into mainstream education, 
two-thirds received adapted vocational training within 
normal classes. Although there is no legal right to 
higher education, individual institutions are legally 
obliged to have permanent committees to look into con- 
ditions for students with disabilities and to spend 5% of 
maintenance budgets on measures to facilitate physical 
access, while government grants are available to allow 
institutions to meet the costs of extra administration 
and of providing necessary equipment. 

In Finland, recent legislation aimed at increasing coop- 
eration between health, social services, education and 
labour market authorities, is designed, with the aid of 
special financial incentives, to enable young people 
with disabilities to participate in vocational rehabilita- 
tion instead of automatically being given a disability 
pension on reaching the age of 16. 

In Spain, the National Organisation for the Spanish 
Blind (ONCE) is committed to creating 20 000 jobs 
and the training of 40 000 blind and other people with 
disabilities over the next 10 years. 

In Portugal, the INTEGRAR programme was intro- 
duced in 1997 to enable people with disabilities and at 
risk of social exclusion to return to education, have ac- 
cess to training or have the chance of becoming self-em- 
ployed. As part of the initiative, ‘Integration 
Enterprises' were set up in 1998 to assist in delivering 
vocational training and improving self-esteem among 
the people taken on. 

In Belgium, access to federal labour market 
programmes has been made easier for people with dis- 
abilities, while training measures have been reinforced 
in both the Flemish and the Walloon regions. 



social, and often government, pressure to concentrate 
redundancies on older workers to keep younger peo- 
ple in work or to free up jobs for them. Over recent 
years, therefore, there has been a marked trend in 
most parts of Europe to reduce the effective age of re- 
tirement, especially among men. Whereas the official 
retirement age is 65 in nearly all Member States, the 
actual age at which men withdraw from the labour 
market, is now, on average, under 60. 

At the same time, there is growing concern about the 
costs of people retiring early, in terms of the pressure 



on pension funds and social protection budgets, espe- 
cially in the context of an ageing population and the 
prospective large increase in the relative number of 
people above pensionable age in 10 to 15 years time. 
This has led to reconsideration of government policy 
in this area. There are a number of instances of a radi- 
cal change in policy to reduce or remove the incentive 
for older workers to retire prematurely, coupled, in 
some cases, with the introduction of measures to en- 
courage companies to retain older workers in employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, although the active 
encouragement of early retirement might have been 






Policies to improve employment prospects for ethnic minorities 



In Germany, where a disproportionate number of 
young people leaving the education system without 
suitable qualifications are from immigrant families or 
ethnic minorities, special measures have been intro- 
duced. In particular, bilateral training projects are in op- 
eration for foreign nationals from Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Portugal and Italy, which are jointly funded by 
Germany, the ESF and the country of origin. 

In Finland and Sweden, measures have been intro- 
duced to guarantee all immigrants tuition as soon as 
they arrive and vocational training programmes are be- 
ing developed specifically for them. 

In Sweden, a policy has recently been introduced to give 
immigrants priority in labour market programmes by allo- 
cating them a share of places larger than their share in un- 
employment. In addition, the Swedish Labour Market 
Board has launched a pilot project on assessing the equiv- 
alence of professional and upper secondary level educa- 
tional qualifications, while special and practical 
vocational training is offered to those with foreign univer- 
sity degrees to increase their chances of being employed 
as academics. Employment services are being given 
more funding specifically to assist immigrants and to in- 
crease the number of them on training courses. 



In Denmark, special training programmes of one to 
three years have been developed for bilingual immi- 
grants to provide them with formal vocational qualifica- 
tions, with the content of the courses and the teaching 
methods based partly on the experience collected from 
80 integration projects. Some 30% of funding for these 
programmes comes from the ESF. In addition, the so- 
cial partners have drawn up an action plan for integrat- 
ing ethnic minorities into the labour market. » 

In the Netherlands, companies with 35 or more employ- 
ees are obliged to publish details of how many people 
from ethnic minorities they employ and of their plans 
to increase the number if it is lower than the proportion 
of ethnic minorities in the population. At the same 
time, a policy has been introduced of ensuring that eth- 
nic minorities have fair access to labour market 
programmes. 

This is also the case in the UK, where programmes are 
monitored to ensure racial equality and to assist ethnic 
minorities find work and in Belgium, where the num- 
ber of non-EU nationals in Brussels receiving training 
increased from 14% of the total in 1990 to 26% in 
1997. 



moderated, it is still the case that employers, faced 
with the need to reduce their workforce, tend to con- 
centrate redundancies on older workers. 

There are as yet comparatively few measures for older 
workers (see Box) in Member States. There are signs 
of this changing with the commitment under the 1999 
employment guidelines for Member States to develop 
measures to maintain the working capacity of older 
workers, in part by ensuring that they have access to 
lifelong learning. 

A major problem faced is that a disproportionate 
number of older workers retiring prematurely tend to 
be the less skilled with relatively low educational at- 
tainment levels. In the EU as a whole, as noted in 
Chapter 2, well over half of men aged 55 to 64 with no 
qualifications beyond basic education are no longer 
economically active as against only a third of those 
with university-level education. For women in the 
same age group, 80% of those with only basic 



education are not economically active, while 50% of 
those with a university degree or equivalent are still in 
the workforce. Moreover, in a number of countries, 
especially the less developed ones, a significant pro- 
portion of those with low education levels work in ag- 
riculture, a great many being self-employed, which 
adds to the difficulty of keeping them in employment. 

As emphasised above in the case of measures for 
young people, a major problem with labour market 
vocational training programmes generally is that, al- 
though they may raise the skill levels of those partici- 
pating, they do not necessarily increase their 
accredited qualifications. In other words, in compara- 
tively few cases do those completing a vocational 
training course receive a recognised certificate verify- 
ing their achievement which they can present to pro- 
spective employers as evidence of their competence. 
Furthermore, if they do receive a certificate, it is not 
of the same standing as those awarded after comple- 
tion of a ‘normal’ initial vocational training course. 



Examples of measures 
for older workers 

In France, an ‘active ageing’ programme is in place 
for easing the transition from work to retirement by 
making it possible for older people to work part- 
time by providing a partial pension, with companies 
which lay off older workers being penalised. 

In Germany, efforts are being made to involve older 
workers more in active labour market programmes, 
as well as encouraging more of them to work part- 
time. As part of these efforts, the definition of an 
older worker has been reduced from 55 to 50 and, 
with the support of the social partners, employers 
are being encouraged to include more of them in 
company training schemes. 

In Austria, a national target has been set to increase 
the number of older workers in continuing voca- 
tional training, along with women and unskilled 
workers, with tax concessions for employers who 
provide training for them. 

In Finland, a programme has been launched for the 
period 1997 to 2001 to train ageing workers and to 
improve the quality of training provided. The aim is 
to increase employment levels among older workers 
and to raise the average retirement age. Similarly, in 
Denmark, active measures have been strengthened 
for those aged 50 to 59 and efforts have been made 
to improve the effectiveness of programmes. 
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Equal opportunities 

Despite their increasing participation in and impor- 
tance to the EU labour force, women still face particu- 
lar difficulties in gaining access to vocational training 
and the job market and in advancing their careers. 
This partly reflects the problems many women still 
have in reconciling their professional and family 
lives. These difficulties are specifically recognised in 
the employment guidelines and the Member States 
have sought to improve equality of opportunity (see 
Box) in a number of different ways. These include 
measures to ensure that women have access to voca- 
tional training courses and other active labour market 
measures in proportion to their share of employment. 

At present, there are fewer women than men in the initial 
vocational training system. In the EU, women ac- 
counted for 47% of participants in 1995-96. Only in 
Finland, with 56%, do women account for a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of those enrolled than men. 
Belgium and the UK are the only other countries where 
the figure for women was over half (both under 5 1 % in 
1995-96) (Graph 34). By contrast, women make up 
45% or less participants in the other seven Member 
States and less than 40% in Norway and Iceland. 

At the same time, women tend to be concentrated in 
comparatively fewer vocational areas, reflecting the 
sectoral — and, to some degree, occupational — seg- 
regation of men and women in employment which is 
still pronounced across the EU. In Austria and France, 
for example, only around 30% of apprentices are 
women (in Germany, the figure is slightly higher at 
40%). In Austria, 78% of these apprentices were 





Improving equality of opportunity 



Efforts have been made to increase the participation of 
women in vocational training in many European coun- 
tries. 

In Germany, 12% of finance from the ESF currently 
goes to programmes undertaken by the Lander specifi- 
cally for women. In Austria, there is a target of increas- 
ing the number of women on labour market training 
courses to half and a skills’ training offensive for those 
returning to work has been mounted. 

In Ireland, there has been a conscious effort over the 
1990s to increase the number of women on vocational 
training courses and the participation of women is be- 
ing monitored. In 1997, there were twice as many 
women on FAS vocational training and employment 
programmes than four years earlier. In Spain, the re- 
cently-introduced national action training programme 
is given priority to programmes for training women for 
professions in which they are under-represented, as 
well as in new technologies — to enable women to 
make greater use of teleworking — and in management 
skills. 

In Sweden, a new programme of technical courses is 
planned for the year 2000 in upper secondary schools 
with the specific intention of attracting more women to 
study technical subjects, while both schools and univer- 
sities are being urged to increase the number of women 
studying such subjects. At the same time, they are also 
being encouraged to increase the number of men in 
teacher training and health care programmes, where 
women are over-represented, and to recruit more 
women as teachers. 

In Austria, there is concern that women account for 
only a relatively small proportion of participants in con- 
tinuing vocational training, in part because women are 
generally less qualified with fewer vocational certifi- 
cates. Counselling and incentive schemes are being in- 
troduced to counter this, with the aim of increasing the 
number of women in technology as well as in craft sec- 
tors. In addition, telelearning regional centres are being 
introduced and distance learning is being encouraged 
during maternity leave and periods of unemployment, 
while trainers are being taught to be aware of equal op- 
portunities. 

Such policies have been accompanied by measures to 
increase childcare provision to make it easier for 
women to participate in training courses and further ed- 



ucation. In Austria, it is estimated that there is a short- 
age of 139 500 childcare places and the aim is to create 
18 000 new places in 1999 through federal subsidies to 
the Lander. In Germany, from 1999, all children of 
three will be entitled to a nursery school place. In 
France, more financial aid is being given to women 
who have difficulty undertaking vocational training 
courses to fund childcare and provide home help for 
those with caring responsibilities. 

In the Netherlands, childcare facilities for single par- 
ents receiving social assistance who embark on voca- 
tional training courses has been introduced. This is 
additional to tax relief for childcare introduced in 1996 
and 26 000 extra places for after-school childcare are to 
be created between 1997 and 2000 along with 1 800 
childcare jobs as part of a scheme to help the long-term 
unemployed back to work. In 1999, EUR 27 million 
was allocated to pilot schemes in the workplace and at 
the local level to make it easier for women to combine 
work with caring responsibilities 

In Ireland, it is recognised that provision of affordable 
childcare represents a fundamental need in order to 
make it possible for more women to pursue a 
programme of vocational training and a working career 
thereafter. At present, while lone parents constitute al- 
most 25% of participants in community employment 
programmes, very few of them participate in main- 
stream FAS training. In response, 800 training places 
are being provided in 1999. Moreover, support is being 
given to up to 25 community projects for two years and 
a programme is being introduced to increase employ- 
ers’ interest in the provision of creches. 

In Greece, a systematic analysis is planned of the diffi- 
culties faced by of women in the labour market, includ- 
ing an evaluation of present policies in cooperation 
with women’s organisations and the social partners, as 
a necessary prelude to the design of effective policies. 
In the meantime, women are being given priority in vo- 
cational training and other programmes with the aim of 
bringing their participation up to their share of unem- 
ployment (around 60%). In addition, nursery schools 
and ‘creative play centres’ for children are being estab- 
lished to provide childcare in a country where tradition- 
ally the extended family has been responsible for this, 
while ‘social welfare centres for the care of the elderly’ 
are being developed to support women with caring re- 
sponsibilities. 



concentrated in ten job areas and in France, the pro- 
portion of female apprentices fell from 33% in 1992 
to 28% in 1997. 

Nevertheless, it is worth remembering that although 
women are concentrated in fewer sectors of activity 
than men, these sectors tend to be the ones in which 
employment is growing most rapidly. 

Proportionately more women undertaking vocational 
education courses are doing so at university level than 
men ( 1 4% of women as against 1 0% of men), both at 
EU level and in all Member States where there is vo- 
cational education in universities (Graph 35). This re- 
flects the higher participation of women than men in 
tertiary education generally. On the other hand, pro- 
portionately fewer women than men come into con- 
tact with the workplace during their courses in all 
countries apart from Finland, and in most countries a 
significantly smaller number of women are involved 
in on-and-off-the-job training than men (Graph 36). 
In part, this is a consequence of their lower employ- 
ment in occupations — in manufacturing and 
craft-based industries for example — where such 
training is most prevalent. 

Against this background, access of women to training, 
especially those who are returning to the labour market 
after a spell out of work because of caring responsibili- 
ties, is being generally promoted in a number of differ- 
ent ways. In particular, in virtually all Member States, 
there is a general move to collect more information 
about the position of women in the labour market and 
the problems they face. As part of this, their participa- 
tion on courses arranged by the employment services 
and other public bodies has begun to be monitored sys- 




tematically. In many cases, concrete targets are being set 
in accordance with, for example, their share in unem- 
ployment, which in most cases are significantly higher 
than their present participation. 

This policy is supported in many countries by counsel- 
ling and increased childcare facilities. Even in countries 
where this has traditionally been left to the extended 
family, consideration is beginning to be given to the 
need to improve the provision of facilities. 

At the same time, there are widespread efforts to open 
up non-traditional occupations to women, through 
providing career guidance, increasing the number of 
apprenticeships in certain countries and encouraging 
them to take up science and technology. 



Improving the quality of training 

The quality of teaching has come under increasing 
scrutiny in recent years. As efforts have been stepped 
up to increase participation in education and voca- 
tional training beyond compulsory schooling, grow- 
ing attention has focused on the cost-effectiveness of 
vocational training provision at the upper secondary 
level. 

In many countries, including those in which participa- 
tion after compulsory schooling is relatively high, 
there is widespread concern about the number of 
young people dropping out of upper secondary level 
education before they obtain suitable qualifications. 
Consequently, efforts have been made to improve vo- 
cational education (see Box). In a number of coun- 
tries, targets have been set to reduce drop-out rates 
without lowering standards. In Denmark, where the 
drop-out rate appears to be among the highest in the 
EU, the aim is to reduce this from 20% to 10% or less 
by the year 2000 through changes in the curriculum as 
well as in teaching methods. Improvements in the 
quality of teaching, teaching methods and the curricu- 
lum, to make it more relevant to student aspirations as 
well to labour market requirements, are regarded as 
being of key importance to motivate students to con- 
tinue and complete their studies. 

To achieve such improvements requires action on a 
number of fronts, including: 

(a) more appropriate training of teaching and 
training staff; 





Improving vocational education 



In a number of countries, measures have been taken in 
recent years to improve the quality and increase the rele- 
vance of vocational education. In Denmark, ‘a strategy 
for systematic quality development and assessment of 
results within the sector of vocational education’ was 
launched in 1995, aimed at reinforcing the self-evalua- 
tion tools used by the vocational schools. 

In Austria, it is planned to introduce incentives to en- 
courage the hiring of teachers and trainers direct from 
business to make tuition more relevant to labour market 
needs. 

In Germany, conditions which teachers and trainers have 
to satisfy are already tougher than in most other coun- 
tries, in that instructors in vocational training centres 
have to undertake two years of specialist tuition follow- 
ing their successful completion of six years of higher edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, there is increased emphasis on 
ensuring that the standard of teaching is satisfactory. The 
federal government has recently urged the Lander to 
make familiarisation placements a compulsory part of 
further training of teachers and has emphasised the need 
for up-to-date training arrangements for instructors, in 
the form, especially, of refresher courses. 



(b) increasing awareness of new developments in 
teaching methods, particularly of the possibil- 
ities opened by new information and commu- 
nication technology; 

(c) improving the use of new techniques; 

(d) regular monitoring of performance and of 
course content to ensure practical relevance. 

This implies that if tuition is to be more practically 
oriented, teachers and trainers should have more di- 
rect experience of business and the workplace and be- 
come more aware of the changing demand for skills 
on the labour market. Such experience and awareness 
can be attained through strengthening links between 
the education and vocational training system and lo- 
cal companies, through encouraging, and making it 
possible for, teachers and trainers to work for short 
periods in industry or services and through recruiting 
more teachers directly from business. 



In Ireland, teachers in institutes of technology and uni- 
versities need three years’ work experience as well as a 
degree (plus a working knowledge of Irish), while FAS 
instructors need at least two years’ work experience. In 
addition, FAS, has developed a suite of open-learning 
based programmes to help trainers improve their skills 
as well as a certificate in world class standards, funded 
from the EU Adapt programme. 

In the UK, the Further Education National Training 
Organisation was recently established to raise the level 
of competence of teachers and trainers in vocational 
training. 

In Italy, a law has recently been passed establishing 
quality standards for training institutes, The crediting 
system (modello di accredit am ento) will affect around 
2 000 training bodies. 

In Spain, an attempt is being made to guide the develop- 
ment of the information society through the Industrial 
Quality and Safety Programme (PCSI), set up to pro- 
mote quality training and management in companies. 



At the same time, there is growing interest in integrat- 
ing academic tuition more closely with workplace 
training, and a number of pilot schemes have been in- 
troduced, especially in Germany, aimed specifically 
at increasing the practical relevance of college-based 
teaching by focusing on the application of theoretical 
methods to concrete problems. These developments 
are closely linked to the notion of defining key skills 
or qualifications in respect of particular occupations, 
encompassing both formal and technical knowledge 
and practical know-how. 

Concern about the quality of tuition extends both to 
company-based training under the dual system and to 
assuring the quality of continuing vocational training 
(see Box). The latter tends to be managed predomi- 
nantly by companies, either individually or collec- 
tively, and trade unions, with only limited 
involvement from government. Nevertheless, increas- 
ing consideration is being given across Europe to in- 
troducing some means of controlling the provision of 
training, especially by specialist private companies 
which have expanded considerably in number in 



Assuring the quality of continuing 
vocational training 

In a number of countries in Europe, there is a lack of 
control over the provision of continuing vocational 
training and inadequate means of ensuring that the 
quality is acceptable. 

In Ireland, for example, in contrast to the conditions 
applied to teachers in vocational education in the up- 
per secondary and university sector, no restrictions 
are placed on those teaching or giving training 
courses in the private sector. 

In Germany, on the other hand, instructors responsi- 
ble for giving training courses in enterprises are re- 
quired to have completed a 2 to 3 year course and to 
have passed an examination testing their ability to 
teach in the relevant area, though this does not neces- 
sarily verify that they are keeping their skills up to 
date. There are also comprehensive regulations gov- 
erning those entitled to train. 

In France, where some 395 000 are estimated to work 
as trainers in various parts of the economy, a specific 
diploma has recently been introduced certifying their 
competence to give instruction in particular areas. In 
addition, a white paper published in March 1999 on 
the reform of vocational training, as part of a consulta- 
tive process involving the social partners in particular, 
set out proposals aimed at ensuring lifelong learning 
possibilities for everyone, guaranteed by collective 
agreements. It also proposed extending and simplify- 
ing the mechanisms for validating know-how ac- 
quired at the workplace and making public and 
professional systems consistent with each other, as 
well as clarifying the respective roles of government, 
regional authorities, employer and individual in in- 
creasingly complex training system. 

In the UK, the Employment National Training Or- 
ganisation is responsible for maintaining the stan- 
dard of training in the workplace. In addition, the 
Adult Training Inspectorate has been established to 
check the quality of private training provision. 

In Portugal, the Training Organisations Accredita- 
tion System was established in 1997 to improve the 
standard of training. Any organisation intending to 
obtain government support or EU funding has to be 
accredited by this system. In addition, compulsory 
certification has been initiated for trainers participat- 
ing in ESF co-funded programmes. 



The use of information technology 
in teaching 

The use of information and communications technol- 
ogy (ICT) in education and vocational training is 
growing rapidly. 

In France, for example, it is planned to introduce infor- 
mation technology on a massive scale. The aim, in par- 
ticular, is to help develop language skills as well as to 
facilitate the application of new methods of teaching. 
In Sweden, new forms of distance learning were intro- 
duced in the 1990s. 

In the UK, the national grid for learning has been es- 
tablished to link all schools, universities and libraries 
to the Internet and a number of programmes have 
been funded by the government to increase access to 
ICT training and to retrain teachers in ICT in the fur- 
ther education sector. In addition, the University of In- 
dustry', due to be launched in 2000, aims to provide 
high-quality learning products and services for use at 
home, work or learning centres across the country by 
means of modem communications technology. 
Within five years of being launched, it is expected that 
some 21/2 million people and businesses will be using 
the service, with more than 600 000 people a year fol- 
lowing learning programmes. Although funding will 
initially come from the public sector, it is intended in 
the longer term to involve private sources of finance 
as well. The focus will be on basic skills, ICT in the 
workplace, SMEs and specific industrial and service 
sectors. 

In Sweden, a distance learning initiative was 
launched in 1999 through a new body — 
Distansutbildningsmyndigheten — to make post- 
secondary studies more accessible. Operating from 
15 higher education centres, it aims to promote new 
and more flexible methods of learning and the provi- 
sion of supplementary training to teachers in higher 
and adult education institutions. 

In Norway, a national contact network for open and 
distance learning in public and private higher educa- 
tion institutions was set up in the early 1 990s, while in 
1996, there were 17 distance education institutions 
with a total of 94 000 students registered, with an aver- 
age age of over 30 and some 60% of students being 
women. Although the courses provided are mainly 
non-formal, the number leading to formal qualifica- 
tions is tending to increase. 

In Portugal, a plan has been launched to equip all pri- 
mary and secondary schools with computers and 
Internet access over the next few years. 



recent years, and of trying to ensure that tuition is 
given only by suitably qualified instructors. 

A common attempt to increase the quality of teaching 
has been through the use of information technology in 
teaching (see Box), providing access to computers, so 
encouraging more ‘self-reliant’ learning and the de- 
velopment of distance learning. This is important not 
only in opening up the possibility of vocational train- 
ing or further education to everyone irrespective of 
where they happen to live, but also in stimulating a 
greater desire to learn through increasing the impact 
of what is taught, because of the multimedia nature of 
technology. It has the potential to improve practical 
tuition by being able to convey concrete problems and 
solutions in a realistic visual way. 

A fundamental problem of improving the quality of 
training, however, is the difficulty of evaluating the 
standard of vocational education and training which 
is at present provided in different parts of the EU, de- 
spite the studies which have been carried out on the 
systems which exist in the various Member States. 

Concluding remarks 

The sectoral and occupational shifts in employment 
have put a premium on the attainment of a high level 
of education and have put those failing to obtain ade- 
quate vocational qualifications at a substantial disad- 
vantage on the labour market. Governments across 
the EU have made increasing efforts over recent years 
to reduce numbers in this situation and to give young 
people dropping out of the education and vocational 
training system prematurely an opportunity to under- 
take at least some vocational training to improve their 
chances of finding a job. Similar efforts have also 
been extended to other disadvantaged groups on the 
labour market, particularly the long-term unem- 
ployed who, like young people, have difficulty ob- 
taining employment, and tend to have relatively low 
education attainment levels. Many of these, however, 
are in their 50 s or older, which creates special prob- 
lems when it comes to training or retraining given per- 
haps the limited time they may be in work after 
acquiring new skills and their generally lower educa- 
tion attainment levels. 

In addition, increased efforts have been made to help 
people with disabilities find a job by giving them ac- 
cess to vocational training, as well as to assist women 



returning to the labour market after a period away ow- 
ing to family responsibilities. Vocational training, 
therefore, has become an important policy instru- 
ment in combating social exclusion, which tends to 
come, though not entirely or exclusively, from not 
having a working career, which is still how someone’s 
position in society is usually defined and judged. 

In many countries, however, the development of vo- 
cational training programmes for these and other 
groups, which is a key element of active labour mar- 
ket policy has taken place largely outside the ‘main- 
stream’ vocational education system. This is 
particularly the case so far as certification, or accredi- 
tation, of training provided is concerned. The certifi- 
cates or diplomas received, therefore, where they are 
given at all, are typically inferior to, and not directly 
comparable with, those awarded for completion of 
‘mainstream’ upper secondary level courses, so con- 
tinuing to put the people concerned at a disadvantage 
in competing for jobs. This is especially the case in 
Member States where access to occupations is strictly 
regulated, whether formally or informally, and where, 
completion of an active labour market programme 
may signify relatively little. 

While much progress seems to have been made in a 
number of Member States in tailoring labour market 
training courses to individual needs, the lack of 
accreditation comparable to that received from complet- 
ing a ‘mainstream’ course remains a serious deficiency 
in helping people already disadvantaged find a suitable 
job and pursue a worthwhile career. This lack of accred- 
itation is a general problem of continuing vocational 
training, particularly that provided at the workplace. 

Accreditation has also arisen as an issue in respect of 
teachers and trainers, since it is a potential means of 
complementing efforts to improve the quality of train- 
ing provided and, therefore, its effectiveness. This 
tends to be less of a problem in initial training which 
is predominantly carried out within the public sector 
and is usually closely managed by government, in a 
number of cases in cooperation with the social part- 
ners. In the case of continuing vocational training, 
however, a great deal of tuition either takes place at 
the workplace or is contracted out to private provid- 
ers. Many of these operate in specialised areas and 
have no formal accreditation, which is liable to raise 
problems concerning the quality and relevance of the 
tuition provided. In consequence, there is a potential 



role for government, in cooperation with the social 
partners, in regulating the provision of such training, 
where this does not happen already, and in establish- 
ing a system of accreditation of the trainers involved, 
so helping to control quality. 

There are drawbacks to establishing a formal system 
of this kind, however. Much of the vocational training 
provided has developed in response to the need to 
adopt new methods of working or continuously up- 
date the skills and know-how of workers as technol- 
ogy advances and innovations are introduced into the 
production process. Accordingly, since much of what 
is taught is new, this makes for difficulty in regulating 
its provision and in defining what the content of train- 
ing courses should be. In this context, attempts at reg- 
ulation could impede the development of new courses 
and restrict the amount of vocational training avail- 
able in particular areas, so slowing down the spread of 
new techniques through the economy, and therefore, 
the pace of innovation. This would be to the detriment 
of the ability of individuals to improve their skills and 
of domestic producers to maintain competitiveness. 

The question facing Member States in this regard is 
whether it is possible to establish some kind of system 
which safeguards and maintains standards in voca- 
tional training without unduly limiting the opportuni- 
ties open to employers and workers alike to upgrade 
skills. A related question is how far to go in regulating 
the vocational training programmes developing in 
particular areas, often sponsored and sometimes ac- 
credited by large enterprises, in response to market 
needs. 
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Chapter Si To facilitate access to vocational training and 

encourage the mobility off trainers/trainees, and 
particularly young people 



Introduction 

Access and mobility, included in the third of the five 
listed aims for vocational training policy in the Am- 
sterdam Treaty, have always been central policy 
themes at European level. 

Since the 1963 decision, a fundamental objective has 
been to bring about conditions that will guarantee ac- 
cess to adequate vocational training for all. As unem- 
ployment rose, governments across the EU expanded 
initial vocational training provisions to ensure that 
young people had the option of a course or 
programme, either to train for an occupation or to 
help their integration into the labour market. As a 
stated policy aim, the European Council agreed in 
1982 that Member States would take measures to en- 
sure that all young people entering the labour market 
for the first time would receive vocational training or 
work experience. In 1987, this had become an aim to 
ensure that all young people who wished could bene- 
fit from a one year or, if possible, a two year full-time 
basic training programme, or work experience, and 
this was supported by the introduction of the Petra 
programme. 

Member States have also encouraged the growth of con- 
tinuing vocational training through a mixture of exhor- 
tation and incentives. They have expanded public sector 
provision — mainly for unemployed people or those at 
risk of losing their jobs — principally in the form of both 
labour market programmes and adult education courses. 
At European level, the Force programme, introduced in 
1 990, focused on ways of improving continuing voca- 
tional training. In 1993, the Council agreed a recom- 
mendation on access to vocational training. However, 
access to vocational training has increasingly become 
part of a debate on developing lifelong learning, encour- 
aged by the European Commission’s 1993 white paper, 
Growth , competitiveness , employment , and the discus- 
sions stimulated by the European year of lifelong learn- 
ing in 1996. 



Vocational training has also contributed to polices to 
promote the free movement of workers, through ex- 
change programmes and measures to promote recogni- 
tion, or wider acceptance, in Member States of 
qualifications acquired in other parts of the EU. Ex- 
change programmes for young people were introduced 
as long ago as 1964, originally as free movement mea- 
sures. They were integrated specifically into vocational 
training policy in the Petra programme in 1987. Plans to 
harmonise levels of vocational training proposed in 
1963 were dropped in favour of the comparability of 
qualifications in 1985. Directives on mutual recognition 
of qualifications, covering the regulated profession have 
also been agreed, although often only after long negotia- 
tion. Since the early 1990s, however, focus has been on 
increasing the acceptance of qualifications across the 
EU by improving their transparency. 

This chapter points out that the implications of the de- 
bate on lifelong learning for access are far reaching. It 
looks at reforms in Member States to make initial vo- 
cational training systems more flexible and more ac- 
cessible and to make it easier to switch between 
vocational and academic streams. It goes on to exam- 
ine continuing vocational training, considering the 
different learning pathways emerging, the growing 
interest in non-formal learning and ways it can be re- 
flected through qualifications. The chapter also con- 
siders the links between the qualifications system and 
vocational training programmes for unemployed peo- 
ple. In terms of mobility, it examines the scale of la- 
bour movement in the EU and development of 
mobility programmes as a way to learn and acquire 
new skills. Finally, the important issue of sectoral and 
occupational mobility is discussed, including the 
movement between different sectors and some of the 
barriers to moving between jobs. 

Access to lifelong learning 

The ongoing need to update skills and knowledge in 
the light of change has blurred the divisions between 



initial and continuing vocational training. It has en- 
couraged the debate on access to be expressed more in 
terms of facilitating lifelong learning. Achieving this, 
however, is a major challenge. Lifelong learning im- 
plies a seamless progression of enhancement and im- 
provement of competence. This, in turn, implies that 
all of those in the workforce, or those working to join 
it, whatever their age or status (employed, unem- 
ployed, self-employed), should have sufficient oppor- 
tunity to gain the skills and qualifications they 
require. However, the structures in place in Member 
States still largely divide learning into these two 
stages. This is not least because, despite the diversity 
of systems in Member States, generally speaking, 
governments have more direct responsibility for and 
devote more resources to the provision of initial voca- 
tional training, while continuing vocational training 
lies more in the hands of employers and the social 
partners. Furthermore, there remains a divide be- 
tween general academic education and vocational 
training, again due in part to the fact that responsibil- 
ity lies with different institutions. 

The key point is to develop lifelong learning. There is a 
need to encourage cooperation and flexibility between 
the different institutions and structures involved to ac- 
commodate the different demands being made. Lifelong 
learning implies choice for people to pursue the educa- 
tion or vocational training that is appropriate at any 
given time. This also implies flexibility, and the option 
to switch between courses if necessary, so individuals 
are able to progress to more advanced education and 
training if they show the ability and aptitude to do so. 
Lifelong learning also implies an acknowledgement that 
learning is not confined to the formal education or voca- 
tional training systems. People learn in a variety of ways 
and use skills in their working lives that may have been 
acquired through years of work experience or through 
domestic or leisure activities. The ability to exercise 
choice, however, depends upon the provision of appro- 
priate vocational guidance throughout working life, so 
people can make informed choices about their career 
paths. 

Access to initial vocational training 

All Member States have provided a guarantee of ac- 
cess to some form of initial vocational training for all 
young people. However, as indicated above, in the 
context of lifelong learning, providing a vocational 
training place is only one aspect. This is recognised in 



Member States which are reforming their systems, 
generally speaking, by: 

(a) providing more vocational guidance in 
schools and colleges so that young people are 
better informed about career and related edu- 
cational and training options open to them; 

(b) increasing the number of apprenticeships and 
traineeships so that those without the aptitude 
for further academic education have the op- 
portunity to acquire vocational qualifications 
to enable them to pursue a worthwhile career; 

(c) making it easier for people to switch from a vo- 
cational education or training programme to a 
general, or more academic, one or to progress to 
such a programme once they have completed 
their initial course — in the extreme, for those 
on apprenticeships to be able to undertake a up- 
per secondary education course and go on to 
university if they have the aptitude; 

(d) establishing a more coherent system of certif- 
ication of competence at various levels en- 
compassing both vocational and academic 
qualifications; 

(e) raising the esteem attached to vocational in 
relation to academic qualifications to encour- 
age more young people to opt for this career 
path, so helping to ensure that more people 
pursue the option most suited to their capabil- 
ities and that fewer drop out; 

(f) improving the quality of vocational education 
and training programmes, to make them more 
attractive to students and more valuable in 
terms of their career choices, in particular, by 
strengthening the workplace element in some 
cases and the theoretical content in others. 

The extent and nature of the need for reform varies 
markedly between Member States. For example, in 
Germany, Austria and Denmark, there is a tradition 
through the dual system or similar arrangement of 
practical on-the-job training and formal teaching of 
general principles, whereas in many other countries, 
this practice is much less well prevalent. There is a 
general concern, however, to adapt vocational train- 
ing systems to changing circumstances. In the former 
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groups of countries, there- 
fore, efforts are being made 
to take more explicit account 
of sectoral shifts in economic 
activity and in the technical 
content of jobs, while in the 
latter countries more funda- 
mental changes are being 
made (see Box). 

To improve the vocational 
content of courses, schools, 
colleges, universities and 
training institutes are being 
encouraged to cooperate 
more closely with local em- 
ployers and, in some cases, 
with trade unions both to 
give students access to prac- 
tical workplace experience 
and to help make sure that 
courses are relevant to local 
labour market needs. In addi- 
tion, they are being asked to 
make it easier for young peo- 
ple to switch between education streams and voca- 
tional courses. At the same time, employers for their 
part are being encouraged to provide more training 
and work experience places for those undergoing ini- 
tial vocational training, as well as to organise more 
continuing vocational training for their existing 
workforce. 

Access to continuing vocational training 



engineering than in the textiles and clothing industry 
(Graph 37). 

Large enterprises provide significantly more training 
of various kinds than smaller ones. In 1993, over 90% 
of firms with 500 or more employees organised train- 
ing courses for their workforce as opposed to just over 
60% of firms with 50 to 99 employees and only 
around 35% of firms with under 50 employees. At the 
same time, over 75% of enteiprises with 500 or more 



Data measuring participation in training (see Box), 
especially continuing vocational training are rela- 
tively sparse and dated. They are not entirely compa- 
rable between Member States and indicate there is 
considerable variation in the provision of continuing 
vocational training and access to it between sectors 
and firms of different size and between workers of dif- 
fering education attainment levels. 

According to the continuing vocational training sur- 
vey (CVTS) conducted for 1993, training tends to be 
more prevalent and open to more workers in techni- 
cally-advanced sectors than in other parts of the econ- 
omy, in banking and insurance or in business services 
than in hotels and restaurants or transport and in 



38 Enterprises offering different types of training by 
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Examples of reform of vocational training systems 



The Education Act (LOGSE) implemented in 1993 in 
Spain proposed the closer integration of initial and con- 
tinuing vocational training. Those completing compul- 
sory schooling were given the choice of either 
intermediate vocational training or to study for the 
bachilierato for entry into university or higher level vo- 
cational training. All students were required to com- 
plete a workplace module accounting for 20% of total 
course time. In 1995, certificates of proficiency were in- 
troduced to attest to the skills acquired through continu- 
ous vocational training programmes and in-work 
experience, to increase the amount of information avail- 
able to prospective employers. The programmes con- 
cerned are shorter than for initial vocational training 
(800 hours as against 2 000 hours) but involve a greater 
practical element (60-70% of the total course ti me) and 
are open to both employed and unemployed. 

In Greece, a programme is underway to improve the 
teaching programmes in initial vocational training insti- 
tutes, increasing the range of courses provided and 
modernising teaching methods, with the assistance of 
the social partners, including introducing courses on 
computing and the related technology and using infor- 
mation technology as a teaching tool. In addition, sec- 
ondary-level technical schools were introduced in 1998 
to provide high quality technological and vocational ed- 
ucation, with courses of three to four years and with spe- 
cial importance attached to practical experience. In 
2001, it is estimated that student entry will amount to 
some 10 000. The schools will be linked more closely 
with the apprenticeship system and from the academic 
year 1999-2000, apprenticeship schools will operate 
as technical schools. At the same time, the aim is to 
make access to university education more flexible 
through ‘elective studies programmes’, which estab- 
lish contemporary courses of study in new areas. 
Courses last between four and six years. A further aim 
is to enable older people to obtain a university educa- 
tion and to retrain at any stage of their working lives. 

A programme of ‘supplementary education for univer- 
sity or technical institute graduates’ is also being intro- 
duced, in the form of short courses of three to six 
months, to enable graduates to update and upgrade 
their skills. The specific courses to be offered and their 
content are to be determined on the basis of a survey of 
labour market needs. 

A green paper on adult education published at the end 
of 1998 recommended the implementation of measures 



to make it easier for students to go onto a tertiary educa- 
tion, to reduce the costs for mature student, and widen 
the available options. Proposals include the establish- 
ment of a coordinated tertiary access programme and a 
forum for practitioners in adult education to share good 
practice. The National Qualifications Bill enacted in 
1999 provides the basis for a comprehensive qualifica- 
tions framework plus the easing of access, transfer and 
progression. 

In the UK, it is acknowledged that there is a problem of 
low education attainment levels among people of work- 
ing age, with 20% of the adult population experiencing 
problems of reading, writing and numeracy. To counter 
this, plans have been announced to increase the number 
of young people remaining in education and vocational 
training beyond compulsory schooling, through in- 
creasing the number of places, the development of 
‘modern apprenticeships’ and new traineeships, the 
doubling of the number of adults taught to improve 
their literacy and numeracy, expanding learning in the 
workplace and establishing an understandable system 
of qualifications. Individual learning accounts have 
been set up to encourage adults to invest in their own 
further education and vocational training. 

In Finland, vocational training is being reformed to ex- 
tend the standard duration to three years with practical 
training for six months. Basic vocational training will 
include physics and chemistry as compulsory subjects 
to make it easier for women students, in particular, to 
follow further training in technical subjects. In addi- 
tion, decisions on future training needs are being trans- 
ferred to providers themselves with the Ministry of 
Education monitoring the targeting of provision. 

In the Netherlands, a priority has been to expand dual 
training courses at both university and upper secondary 
levels. Nine dual training courses will be offered at uni- 
versities in the 1 998-99 academic year, increasing to 24 
the following year, the aim being to coordinate training 
more closely between employers and universities. The 
initiative will be evaluated in 2001 . 

In Denmark, a radical reform of the technical voca- 
tional training programmes is planned for 2000, aimed 
at providing access to these to all young people regard- 
less of their education level. By making the 
programmes more transparent and flexible, it is hoped 
to encourage greater participation in vocational train- 
ing, which has declined over the 1990s. 
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Measuring Participation in Training 



There are four available international sources of data 
on the participation of adult workers in training, two 
compiled by OECD, the International Adult Literacy 
Survey (IALS) and the Indicators of Education System 
(INES) and two by Eurostat, the European Union La- 
bour Force Sur\ } ey (LFS) and the Continuing Voca- 
tional Training Sun’ey (CVTS). (These were reviewed 
by OECD in the 1999 Employment Outlook , and the fol- 
lowing is partly based on this review.) These show 
somewhat different levels of training in Union Member 
States, partly because of variations in the way the data 
are compiled. 

The main differences are as follows: 

• cross-country harmonisation: only the IALS 
was based on a common questionnaire and sur- 
vey protocol in all participating countries, 
though this is also largely true of the LFS, 
while, at the other extreme, the INES uses exist- 
ing national surveys, which accord as closely as 
possible with the agreed set of definitions; 

• survey reference period: although all four sur- 
. veys provide information on continuing train- 
ing, the LFS only asks about training 
undertaken during the four weeks prior to the 
survey, whereas the other three cover a 
1 2-month period. This might be one reason why 
participation in training is shown to be much 
lower in the LFS than in the other surveys; 

• survey nature, sample size and survey fre- 
quency: three of the surveys are house- 
hold-based — i.e. the information comes from 
individuals receiving training — whereas the 
CVTS collects data from employers. Moreover, 
the latter relates to 1993, the IALS to the period 
1994-95 and the INES to sometime between 
1 99 1 and 1 996, according to national data avail- 
ability. The LFS, by contrast, collects data an- 
nually. Both the LFS and the INES are based on 
relatively large samples, while the CVTS col- 
lected data from a variable number of enter- 
prises in Union Member States partly because 
of differing response rates, the intention being 
to survey 45 000 enterprises across the then 12 
Member States (in Italy, 16 000 enterprises re- 
sponded, in Ireland, 700). The IALS is based on 
the smallest sample, of only around 20 000 indi- 
viduals in the 5 Member States plus the Flemish 



region of Belgium, 10 000 of these being in the 
UK and only 2 100 in Germany, which may 
limit its reliability; 

• definitions of training: there are differences in 
this respect between the four surveys. The main 
focus of the INES was on formal types of train- 
ing, provided through courses, whereas the 
IALS included on-the-job training, so increas- 
ing reported participation. The CVTS in princi- 
ple excludes initial training, while the LFS asks 
generally about education and training received 
in the previous four weeks. There are questions 
about the inter-country comparability of both 
these sources because of the imprecision of the 
definition of training. This applies particularly 
to the LFS, in which the data for some coun- 
tries, France especially, cover only formal train- 
ing courses, while in others training through 
work experience is included to varying degrees; 

• amount of training: both the LFS and INES 
measure this in terms of the total hours of train- 
ing received during the reference period. The 
IALS includes only those hours for the three 
most recent courses undertaken, while the 
CVTS includes both hours and costs associated 
with courses; 

• coverage: the CVTS excludes agriculture and 
the public (or, more precisely, the non-market) 
sector as well as companies with fewer than 10 
employees. The latter may result in overestima- 
tion of the overall extent of training, given that 
training tends to increase with firm size; 

• countries included: the INES covers only 4 EU 
Member States, the IALS only 5 plus the Flem- 
ish region of Belgium and the CVTS, the 12 
then Member States. Only the LFS covers the 
whole of the Union, plus Norway and Iceland as 
well as Hungary. Only Germany of EU coun- 
tries is included in all four surveys, while 4 (Ire- 
land, the Netherlands, Sweden and the UK) are 
included in three. 

Comparison of results 

There was a broad similarity in the ranking of countries 
in terms of the overall level of training between the dif- 
ferent surveys — i.e. a country with high participation 



in training according to one survey also tends to 
show high participation in the others, and vice 
versa. According to three of the surveys, training 
seems to be fairly evenly distributed between men 
and women, but the CVTS shows higher participa- 
tion among men. According to the INES, there is lit- 
tle difference in the provision of training by age 
group, but the LFS indicates much higher participa- 
tion among younger than older groups. This was 
less so in the Nordic countries, apart from Finland, 
whereas in France, Luxembourg and the southern 
Member States, training was very much concen- 
trated among younger workers. 

All the surveys indicate that participation in training 
is much higher among those with university degrees 
than for those who had not completed upper second- 
ary education — some three times higher according 
to the IALS and SV 2 times higher according to the 
LFS. Similarly, the IALS suggests that workers with 
higher literacy levels receive more training than 
those with lower levels. In general, the distribution 
of training between different groups tends to be 
more even in those countries with the highest over- 
all levels of participation, which is only to be ex- 
pected. 



employees provided on-the-job training as against 
only a third of firms with under 50 (Graph 38). 

In addition, employees with university degrees or the 
equivalent, according to the CVTS, seem to have a 
much higher chance of receiving training once they 
start working than those with only basic education. 
This is confirmed by the OECD adult literacy survey 
for 1994-95, which indicated less than half of the 
population aged 16 to 65 with lower secondary level 
education in both Sweden and the UK received any 
adult education or vocational training during the year 
before the survey, although over 70% of people with 
university education did. The pattern was similar in 
the Flemish region of Belgium, Ireland and the Neth- 
erlands, the only other parts of the EU covered by the 
survey, though the relative numbers in receipt of tui- 
tion were less in each case. In addition, national data 
for Austria indicate that only 1 8% of employees with 
no educational qualifications beyond basic schooling 
received continuing vocational training over the pe- 
riod 1985-89 as opposed to 50% of university gradu- 
ates. While these findings do not necessarily indicate 
accurately the extent of the difference in access to 
continuing vocational training between people with 



different levels of educational attainment, in the sense 
that those with lower levels may be less inclined to 
seek out opportunities to extend or upgrade their 
skills, they suggest that it is significant. 

The figures also suggest that employers seem to at- 
tach more importance to enhancing the capabilities of 
personnel who are already highly skilled than those of 
workers who are less skilled. This may reflect the in- 
terests of firms, in the sense that they may gain more 
in terms of productivity and profitability from such a 
policy, but it also means that those who missed out in 
respect of initial education and training also tend to 
lose out when it comes to continuing vocational train- 
ing. However, this may also reflect job content. 
Highly skilled employees in jobs subject to change 
will need to have skills updated more regularly. 

But there are signs of efforts being made in a number of 
countries to increase the participation of less skilled 
workers in continuing vocational training (in Germany, 
the social partners have taken an active lead in trying to 
achieve this) and, in some cases (France, in particular), 
to make more effective use of State funding for continu- 
ing vocational training to influence the way in which 
training is distributed between workers. Small and me- 
dium-sized enterprises (SMEs) are a particular focus of 
policy attention throughout the EU. This is not only be- 
cause of the smaller amount of finance they generally 
have available to fund training but also because of the 
large amount of time which training can absorb in a con- 
text in which there is usually relatively little spare capac- 
ity among the workforce. The application of structural 
policy at EU level, and in particular, the European Social 
Fund, is directed towards assisting SMEs. 

The focus of national policy also tends to be on 
SMEs. In Ireland, for example, a special subsidy for 
vocational training, covering 20 to 80% of the cost, 
has been paid to SMEs since 1990, initially to help 
them prepare for the single market but subsequently 
to provide general assistance, though the average 
amount involved is relatively small. (In 1996, around 
ECU 10 million was paid to 2 900 companies with 
some 28 000 employees, most of it going to firms with 
under 50 employees, which implies an average of 
around ECU 350 per employee.) 

There are differences between Member States in respect 
of the right of individuals to continuing vocational train- 
ing and the support they receive for undertaking it. In 



Training leave 



Employees have a right to take time off work to update 
or extend their skills only in a few countries, though in 
a few more (as in Austria, for example), consideration 
is being given to establishing such a right. 

In France, the right to training leave dates back to the 
early 1970s. Firms with 10 or more employees are re- 
quired to set aside 0.2% of their wage bill to help fund 
such leave and around 30 000 employees each year ex- 
ercise their right. This represents some 65% of those ap- 
plying for leave, but the proportion is tending to fall 
because of a lack of income in the fund to cover the 
training costs of the people concerned. 

In Denmark, the job rotation scheme was introduced in 
1993, with the twin aim of providing employees with 
an opportunity to take a period off work for training in 
order to update their skills and the unemployed with the 
chance of working for a year in their place. In principle, 
therefore, everyone gains, including employers be- 
cause they come into contact with people who they 
might recruit in the future if there is a need. In practice, 
there are indications of some decline in the numbers 
participating in the scheme. In 1996, 36 400 or 1.3% of 
the workforce participated. In the first six months of 
1997, almost 1 1 200 employees took a year off for train- 
ing and some 1 750 unemployed had the chance of a 
temporary job (it should be noted that several perma- 
nent employees tend to be replaced by one person previ- 
ously unemployed). In the first six months of 1998, 
some 8 350 employees took time off, replaced by 2 550 
unemployed people. For the same period in 1999, the 
figures had fallen to 7 300 and 1 600, respectively. This 
decline in participation seems to be a result partly of in- 
creased economic growth which has made firms more 
reluctant to release employees, partly of the increasing 
difficulty of finding suitable replacements from among 
the unemployed. 

A job rotation scheme is being actively considered in 
Finland, with joint involvement of the Ministries of La- 
bour, Education and Health and of the social partners. 



Also those returning from family leave may receive re- 
training or supplementary training. 

In a number of countries, training leave is an issue which 
features in collective bargaining. In Germany, for exam- 
ple, in 1990, there were rules relating to vocational train- 
ing costs in 90 of the 330 sectors regulated by collective 
agreements, in most cases the employer bearing the cost 
involved. In France, as a result of the framework agree- 
ment in the public sector, the government, in its role as an 
employer, set aside around 4% of the wage bill in 1996 
for continuing vocational training. 

In France and Finland, the right to training leave has re- 
cently been extended to fixed-term contract workers, to 
give the growing number of them the same entitlement 
as those on standard contracts. Under the proposed re- 
form of the vocational training system, the plan is to 
give everyone a right to training which can be trans- 
ferred from company to company, with the counterpart 
development of a mechanism for the official recogni- 
tion of qualifications which they obtain. 

In Belgium, the possibility of taking time off for study 
leave has recently been strengthened and extended to 
the self-employed through the cheque -format ion 
scheme, which applies also to those employed in 
SMEs, as well as to certain part-time workers. 

In Italy, the Parental Leave and City Hours Bill went be- 
fore Parliament in 1999, its aims including the right to 
unpaid training leave for those in work and to voca- 
tional training programmes for those returning to the la- 
bour market after a period of absence. 

In the Netherlands, the Career Breaks Funding Act of 
1 998 provides an allowance of EUR 440 a month for up 
to 18 months for employees taking long-term leave, 
with their employer’s consent, either for caring or fur- 
ther education reasons. The aim is that someone unem- 
ployed or disabled should be taken on as temporary 
cover. 



some countries, individuals are statutorily entitled to 
training leave (see Box) to take time off to go on a train- 
ing course and may receive financial help to do so. In 
other countries, by contrast, it is almost entirely depend- 
ent on the discretion of employers. In practice, the re- 
sults of the two approaches may not be so different, 
since, even in countries where individuals have aright to 



leave, they would normally be reluctant to exercise this 
if their employers did not agree to them taking time off. 
In some cases, as in Germany, training leave is increas- 
ingly figuring in collective agreements, with employers 
being required to provide the opportunity for continuing 
vocational training and employees being required to go 
on training courses. This is particularly so where there is 



a need for restructuring jobs because of changes in tech- 
nology or in market circumstances and where, conse- 
quently, new skills and new working methods have to be 
learned. 

There is evidence of a move in a number of countries to 
increase individual rights in this area as well as to en- 
courage more firms to provide vocational training and to 
do so on a more systematic basis, through the support of 
the social partners. Since such action need not involve 
incurring public expenditure, or at least not very much, 
it can usually be undertaken without infringing budget 
constraints. 

At the same time, there is also evidence of a trend 
among companies in some countries to lay off work- 
ers in downturns and to hire them on temporary con- 
tracts during upturns, in part because of the growing 
competitive pressure they face to maintain profits ir- 
respective of market conditions and so to reduce fixed 
costs. (Evidence of this trend can be seen in the 
growth in the proportion of those in work employed 
on temporary contracts, from an average of 8 V 2 % in 
the EU in 1 985 to 1 3% in 1998, coupled with the fact 
that around 55% of jobs which people take up after 
being unemployed are for a fixed term (European 
Commission, 1999a).) 

A corollary of this is that there is a risk off vocational 
training within firms becoming concentrated on a 
small stable core of privileged employees whose jobs 
are maintained, while the vocational training of other 
workers is limited to teaching what they need to know 
to do the job for the relatively short time they will be 
employed. This has motivated governments in a few 
countries to give more attention to the implications 
for access to continuing vocational training, and in 
France and Finland, in particular, entitlement to train- 
ing leave has recently been extended to those em- 
ployed on temporary contracts. 

An alternative response — which reduces the costs 
falling oaemployers — is to encourage people to take 
more responsibility for their own education and voca- 
tional training. This approach has been followed in 
the UK and the Netherlands, where measures have 
been introduced to make it more possible and attrac- 
tive to do this. In the Netherlands, more flexible ar- 
rangements for financing participation in higher 
education study courses have been introduced, under 
which the age limit for funding has been raised to 30 



and the time by which courses have to be completed 
increased to ten years. In the UK, the availability of 
loan-finance has been increased, as noted above, and 
tax-free individual learning accounts have been intro- 
duced to enable people to invest in their own future, 
assisted by a small contribution from government (of 
around EUR 225) and by granting tax concessions to 
employers who give financial support. 

There is also widespread acceptance of the need to 
provide access to vocational training or retraining for 
those losing their jobs, or threatened with job loss, es- 
pecially in regions facing economic difficulties. This 
has, in part, been encouraged by the European Social 
Fund, with the establishment of Objective 4 in the 
1994 to 1999 programming period to provide support 
to those at risk of job loss, supplemented by the 
Adapt programme to assist retraining in the context of 
structural change. A number of programmes, 
cofmanced by the ESF, have been developed in Mem- 
ber States specifically for this purpose. In Austria, for 
example, redundancy foundations, funded mainly by 
government with assistance from the ESF, have re- 
cently been created to provide retraining, guidance 
and support for those losing their jobs because of re- 
structuring. 

At the same time, it is arguable that employers also 
have some responsibility for helping to tackle the vo- 
cational training implications arising from the trend 
towards greater labour market flexibility and, in par- 
ticular, by their increased ability to lay off workers 
during economic downturns. In essence, the benefit 
employers gain from such arrangements strengthens 
the case for imposing an obligation on firms either to 
provide vocational training directly to employees on 
temporary contracts, or to contribute to financing 
their training, or retraining, indirectly through paying 
a levy. This would not only help to keep the skills of 
people concerned up-to-date and in line with labour 
market needs, but it would also mean that employers 
are better able to recruit the skilled workers they need 
in future. 

Accreditation of skills 

In parallel with discussions on wider access to both 
initial and continuing training, however, is a debate on 
the assessment and recognition of competencies. Peo- 
ple need to be sure that they can make effective use of 
the skills and know-how acquired from vocational 





training in terms of their career advancement and 
their earnings potential and, in cases where they have 
been retrained, that the tuition they have received will 
open up job opportunities in other areas. Equally, em- 
ployers need to have some confidence that the people 
they recruit are capable of performing the jobs which 
are on offer. This debate is also linked to the question 
of how to broaden the competence base of societies 
and use the reservoir of knowledge and experience de- 
veloped outside formal education and vocational 
training, for example at home, work, or during leisure 
time (Bjornavold, 1997a). 

The problem of assessment applies partly to continu- 
ing vocational training. Here teaching arrangements 
in many but not all countries are less structured and 
tuition can be provided by employers at the work- 
place, by private specialist companies or by institu- 
tions which are part of the formal education and 
vocational training system. An even bigger challenge 
lies in assessing and recognising competencies ac- 
quired through work and in other pursuits not related 
to formal education and vocational training. 

There is growing interest in the EU in devising a suit- 
able system of accreditation of both continuing voca- 
tional training and non-formal learning. In most cases 
this is linked to the introduction of output-based, or 
performance-based, systems for vocational training. 
These systems like the UK National Vocational Qual- 
ifications (NVQ) system define a certain competence 
to be achieved but are flexible as to how it is acquired. 
Work-based (non-formal) learning is thus a legitimate 
pathway to a formal certificate. This implies that 
methodologies for the assessment of work experience 
become crucial elements of new systems. This has 
been accepted in a number of Member States, most 
notably France, Ireland, the Netherlands, Finland and 
the UK. Spain and Italy have recently introduced sys- 
tems emphasising the relationship between out- 
put-based systems for education and vocational 
training and assessment and recognition of non-for- 
mal learning. Moreover, in Portugal, the National 
Agency for the Education and Training of Adults was 
created in 1999, in part to design a system of recogni- 
tion and validation of informal learning leading even- 
tually to formal certification. 

However, even if such systems are being put in place, 
there remains the challenge to ensure general accep- 
tance by employers of any certificates or diplomas 



A European approach to teaching and 
learning 

The European Commission’s 1995 white paper, To- 
wards a learning society , highlighted the require- 
ment for broader based learning incorporating basic 
knowledge, technical knowledge and interpersonal 
. skills, which together help determine the employ- 
ability of a person and their ability to adapt to 
change. The white paper also called for better ways 
of assessing attributes which do not lend themselves 
to the traditional examination means of evaluation. 
In response to this need, the European Commission 
through the first Leonardo da Vinci programme ex- 
perimented with devising a 4 p ersona ^ skills card’ 
(PSC). 

The idea behind the PSC is to summarise an individ- 
ual’s knowledge and competence in a number of ar- 
eas: core skills (such as maths, languages and 
information technology), vocational and technical 
skills and key skills (such as logistics and interper- 
sonal skills). A series of transnational projects were 
undertaken to compile experience, in particular, of 
electronic ways of measuring competencies. 

The intention was to develop interactive evaluation 
software which could be used over the Internet. 
Some of the projects are still underway. The general 
aim of establishing a single European PSC, operat- 
ing within a European skills accreditation system, is 
proving difficult to implement. The main problem is 
establishing a common standard on which compe- 
tencies can be assessed. The focus of the experi- 
ments on the PSC was on electronic instruments 
rather than the standards and the need for them to be 
widely accepted. 



awarded. This will not necessarily happen simply by 
establishing a system of accreditation. Its success de- 
pends on creating confidence in the system and a be- 
lief that certificates awarded are a reliable indicator of 
the skills acquired (Bjornavold, 1997b). 

In practice, there is growing recognition in Member 
States that there is a need for a coherent system of ac- 
creditation for vocational training, and for non-formal 
learning most especially, both to stimulate the devel- 
opment of continuing vocational training and to facil- 
itate mobility between jobs. At the same time, there is 
discussion as to whether such a system should ideally 
be applied across EU as a whole to facilitate greater 
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39 Domestic migration (NUTS-2) by age group in 
Member States and the US, 1995 
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mobility of labour between countries and, accord- 
ingly, between different labour markets. Experiments 
have been carried out for developing a European ap- 
proach to assessment (see Box). It also recognised, 
however, as discussed below, that a universal system 
of this kind with common standards of accreditation 
is much more difficult to establish at the EU level than 
within individual countries, because of the very dif- 
ferent national education and vocational training sys- 
tems which exist and because of the key role that 
educational and other qualifications play in society. 

Promoting mobility 

There are two equally important aspects of mobility. 
One is geographical mobility, where people can work, 
or train, in different parts of the EU. The other is sec- 
toral and occupational mobility, where people can 
change the job they do or work in a different sector of 
the economy as the structure of economic activity al- 
ters. For an economy to remain competitive and se- 
cure a high level of employment, it is essential that 
structural shifts in employment of this kind take 
place. Accordingly, it is important that any artificial 
barriers to people being able to switch jobs are re- 
moved. It is equally important for people to be able to 
switch between education or vocational training 
programmes which are necessary preliminaries to en- 
able them to pursue particular occupations. 

Geographical mobility 

Despite numerous efforts over the years to promote 
the free movement of labour in the EU, in practice, an 
average of some 1 Vi% of people of working age ( 1 5 to 
64) moved between regions within Member States in 
1995 (regions being defined as areas, with an average 
population size of around 1 80 000) (Graph 39). There 
are 200 such (NUTS 2) regions in the EU. This was 
significantly less than in the United States, where the 
figure for movement between similar sized areas was 
almost 4%. The big difference was in terms of 
long-distance movement, between census regions in 
the United States (such as in the Mid-West or 
North-East) or countries in Europe, which amounted 
to only around Vi% of working-age population in the 
EU, around a quarter of the equivalent figure in the 
US (Graph 40). 

The relatively small scale of transnational movement 
in Europe is reflected in the similarly small number of 
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people of working age who are nationals of one Mem- 
ber State but live — and, in most cases, work — in an- 
other. In 1994, this amounted to only around 2% of 
the population aged 1 5 to 64 in the EU, though in Bel- 
gium, it was over 6%, by far the highest figure in the 
EU leaving aside Luxembourg (Graph 41). By con- 
trast, only around Vz% of people of working age living 
in Greece were from other EU countries and an even 
smaller proportion of those living in Finland. 

The extent of movement of labour between regions in 
all European countries tends to decline with age. It is 
particularly high for those in their 20s who are just 
starting work or attending colleges of further educa- 
tion or vocational training and who tend to have fewer 
ties than those in older age groups. On average in the 
EU, over 3% of people aged 20 to 29 moved between 
regions in Member States in 1995, around twice the 
proportion for the working-age population as a whole. 
There was, however, a marked variation in the scale of 
movement between countries, ranging from almost 
7% of young people in the UK (in this case those aged 
15 to 24) and over 5% of those in their 20s in Sweden, 
to only 1 % in Spain and Italy. 

This difference reflects in large measure the tendency in 
some countries, especially the UK and other northern 
Member States, for young people to move away from 
home to pursue their further education — usually at uni- 
versity or college — or vocational training, whereas in 
other countries, particularly in the south of the EU, 
young people usually remain living at home during their 
studies. The availability of grants to cover at least part of 
living costs are an important reason for this difference, 
making it easier for young people to live independently 
from their parents in northern Member States. For those 
in the south who leave the education and vocational 
training system and are looking for a job, the non-avail- 
ability of unemployment benefits or other forms of so- 
cial assistance to young people has a similar effect in 
deterring movement. 

Although encouraging mobility may not be a suitable 
response to regional disparities in economic perfor- 
mance and employment, it, nevertheless, may be in 
the interests of individuals to widen their horizons, 
open up new possibilities and further their career 
prospects, even leaving aside the potential beneficial 
effects on labour market balance for particular skills. 



Mobility as a learning process 

The emphasis of EU policy on geographical mobil- 
ity has tended to broaden over the years from a con- 
cern with simply ensuring free movement of labour 
to encouraging and facilitating the ability of young 
people to study in others parts of the EU through 
programmes such as Erasmus, Petra, Lingua, 
Cornett, Leonardo da Vinci and Socrates. The aims 
are to improve language skills and to increase under- 
standing of other cultures and institutions as well as 
to further the acquisition of key qualifications, such 
as adaptability, independence and creativity, which 
are as important as specific technical skills. These 
objectives are more likely to be achieved the longer 
a person stays in a particular country and the more 
interaction they have with the people living there, as 
well as if they are reasonably young, and therefore, 
receptive, when this occurs (Kristensen, 1997). 

Such considerations are particularly relevant for 
multinational companies, which in practice are the 
main vehicle for labour movement within the EU. 
Many of the companies concerned, however, have a 
policy of placing people for relatively short periods 
of time in their branches in other countries which 
tends to limit the value of the experience from an ed- 
ucational perspective. 



With closer economic integration in Europe and the 
continuing process of globalisation, linguistic skills 
and a knowledge of different cultures are becoming 
increasingly important attributes in business gener- 
ally and in many occupations. This has attracted at- 
tention to integrating mobility and exchange 
programmes into the learning process (see Box). 
While these are not usually obtained simply by mov- 
ing from one part of a country to another, making it 
possible for people to move away from home at an 
early age is likely to increase their willingness to 
move further afield and their desire to experience liv- 
ing in other countries in the future. In recent years, 
EU policy has sought to support and encourage this 
through funding student exchanges under a number of 
programmes. 

Even though many exchange and placement initiatives 
have been sponsored at European level, there is a lack of 
Member State initiatives to open up the possibility of 
students and trainees spending part of their period of ed- 
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ucation or vocational training in another Member State. 
At present, only Denmark has a programme of this kind, 
enabling young people to spend a period abroad in work 
placements with employers as part of their vocational 
training course. Elsewhere such an opportunity tends to 
be limited to comparatively small numbers of language 
students at universities or to a few trainees in multina- 
tional companies. 

At the same time, efforts have continued at European 
level to reduce obstacles to international mobility of la- 
bour, with increasing attention being paid not only to the 
ability of people to move to other countries to find em- 
ployment, but equally importantly to the acceptance of 
qualifications attained in other Member States. 

The key problem in this regard is the central role 
played by a person’s occupation in determining their 
position in society and, related to this, the major im- 
portance attached to specific programmes of educa- 
tion and vocational training for preparation for 
particular occupations in different countries. This 
would not matter so much if the nature and, more es- 
pecially, the extent of training which is regarded as 
suitable preparation for a particular occupation, did 
not vary markedly between countries. The fact that 
there are substantial differences makes it difficult to 
secure agreement on defining a suitable set of qualifi- 
cations for any given job which people — and em- 
ployers and trade unions, in particular — would be 
prepared to recognise as such. 

Sectoral and occupational mobility 

The importance of sectoral and occupational mobility 
should not be overlooked. Although free movement 
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within the EU may extend the opportunities open to in- 
dividuals, large-scale labour movement between regions 
is not necessarily conducive to the long-term competi- 
tiveness of an economy, let alone to economic and social 
cohesion. It may lead to a worsening of regional imbal- 
ances and a concentration of economic activity in the 
stronger and most prosperous areas, which may already 
be over congested. In practice, such a widening of re- 
gional disparities is a particularly probable outcome of a 
high level of mobility because of the likelihood that a 
disproportionate number of people moving between re- 
gions will be the younger and more qualified members 
of the workforce. Since these will tend to be predomi- 
nantly moving away from regions of high unemploy- 
ment and inadequate rates of net job creation, this is 
likely to exacerbate the economic problems of the latter 
by further discouraging business investment from locat- 
ing there. 

The deep-seated nature of the regional imbalances 
which exist in many parts of Europe, and the obstacles 
to the development of the weaker regions, are argu- 
ably in part due to the outward migration of young 
people over a great many years. One of the main rea- 
sons for the establishment of the EU Structural Funds, 
was to strengthen the economies of weaker regions 
and reduce the incentive and pressure for people to 
move out, so breaking the vicious circle of relative 
economic decline and low levels of employment. 

The acceptance of qualifications also affects mobility 
between jobs, particularly those in different sectors. 
This is related to the extent to which entry to particu- 
lar vocations is regulated, either formally or infor- 
mally, and to how broadly or narrowly defined 
vocations tend to be. As noted elsewhere, there is gen- 
eral tendency across the EU for broader and more ge- 
neric definitions to be adopted as the pace of 
technological and structural change increases and for 
occupations to be less specific to individual sectors of 
activity. Significant differences, however, continue to 
exist in this respect across the EU. 

In practice, partly reflecting these differences, the ex- 
tent of labour movement between sectors varies 
markedly between EU Member States. In Denmark, 
Spain and Finland, over 15% of men and around 20% 
of women employed in a particular sector in 1995 
were not working in that sector, or not working at all, 
one year before. By contrast, in Belgium, Greece and 
Portugal, the figures were only around half as high 



(Graph 42). The low figure for Portugal, and high fig- 
ure for Spain has much to do with the respective levels 
of unemployment. 



In terms of movements between sectors, the picture is 
one of a relatively high proportion of people shifting 
from one sector to another each year in France, the 
UK and the Netherlands (over 4% in each case) as 
well as in Denmark and Finland, and relatively few 
shifting (2% or less) in Belgium, Greece, Spain and 
Ireland. This does not mean, however, that the extent 
of intersectoral mobility is low in the latter countries, 
only that there is comparatively little direct move- 
ment between sectors. It is possible that in these coun- 
tries, sectoral shifts take place to a greater extent than 
elsewhere through an intermediate phase of unem- 
ployment (though no data are available to verify this). 
In practice, while this is possibly the case in Spain and 
Ireland, where unemployment was much higher than 
the EU average in 1995, it is much less likely in Bel- 
gium and Greece, where unemployment was slightly 
below average. 



As might be expected, a disproportionate number of 
those moving into a new job each year tend to be 
young people under 25. Over the EU as a whole, these 
accounted for almost 40% of the total concerned in 
1995, three times more than their share of total em- 
ployment (Graph 43). This not only reflects the num- 
ber of young people moving from education or initial 
vocational training into employment for the first time, 
but also the relatively high number who change their 
job. On average, people under 25 are roughly twice as 
likely to change their job each year than those aged 25 
to 49, who in turn are roughly twice as likely to do so 
than those aged 50 and over. 



This may be a consequence of the increasing impor- 
tance attached to stability as people get older, but aiso 
of the growing difficulty involved in changing jobs 
once people pass a certain age because of a possible 
lack of up-to-date skills and the problems of gaining 
access to the necessary training to rectify this. It may 
reflect, in turn, a reluctance on the part of employers 
to invest in vocational training, or more generally to 
assimilate older people into the workforce, because of 
a belief that the return might be relatively short-lived, 
even though this may not be the case. Equally, how- 
ever, it might be a result of people themselves being 
reluctant to participate in training, perhaps because of 



a relatively low level of educational attainment or an 
aversion to learning new techniques. 

With the growing technical content of jobs, for people 
to move from one activity to another increasingly ne- 
cessitates retraining. As noted above, it is important 
that such retraining is accredited, so people can dem- 
onstrate to potential employers that they have the 
skills that they are looking for. It is also desirable that 
effective arrangements are developed for certifying 
that someone has built up experience and know-how 
during their careers, whether from formal training or 
non-formal learning, to enable them to perform par- 
ticular jobs, perhaps after a period of training. 

In practice, the arrangements at present in place for 
accreditation in EU Member States stop far short of 
this and, in most cases, there is a lack of flexibility in 
the educational and vocational career path which can 
be followed to be able to access a particular job. This 
seems to be particularly so in countries, such as Ger- 
many or Austria, where entry to vocations is effec- 
tively controlled by relatively strict national systems 
for defining vocational qualifications (see Box). 

Occupational mobility is being assisted more directly 
through counselling and vocational guidance, which has 
been accorded increased importance in most Member 
States in recent years. This is supported by greater ef- 
forts from employment services to help workers losing 
their jobs in declining sectors to find alternative employ- 
ment or to retrain — and, of course, by a range of labour 
market measures aimed at improving the employability 
of those who have difficulty in finding work. In a few 
countries, mobility grants are available for people, espe- 
cially unemployed people, giving them the possibility of 
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National systems for defining 
vocational qualifications 

The arrangements for ensuring that people are suit- 
ably qualified for the jobs they take up differ be- 
tween countries. 

In Germany and Austria, control of entry into differ- 
ent occupations is, in practice, exercised through 
fairly well-defined education and training 
programmes which need to be followed in order to 
qualify for particular vocations. In France, collec- 
tive agreements tend to define the qualifications re- 
quired to undertake a particular job, but employers 
often refuse automatically to recognise qualifica- 
tions acquired by employees as a result of voca- 
tional training. There is a concern on the part of 
government to make accreditation more open and 
for experience to be explicitly recognised. 

In Spain, the national vocational training 
programme, introduced in 1998, included a plan to 
establish an integrated national system of qualifica- 
tions and their recognition. In Ireland, the need for a 
comprehensive national assessment and certifica- 
tion system is accepted, Teastas being set up in 1 995 
to advise on a national qualifications framework. In 
the UK, the general national vocational qualifica- 
tions (GNVQs — GSVQs in Scotland), were intro- 
duced to provide comparability with the 
qualifications obtained as a result of general second- 
ary education (GCSEs and GCE A levels). 

In Norway, under the Vocational Training Act, 
adults can obtain a trade and journeyman’s certifi- 
cate on the basis of the knowledge and skills ac- 
quired over time in the context of a job. This has 
become more important since 1994 with the recogni- 
tion of new occupations (over 40 between 1 994 and 
1996), many of which are in female-dominated pro- 
fessions. 



moving elsewhere for vocational training or work expe- 
rience. This is particularly so in Italy, where there are in- 
centives for young people living in the south to move to 
the north to participate in vocational integration 
schemes or spells of vocational training in companies. 

In practice, however, much remains to be done to 
break down the barriers which exist in many countries 
between occupations as well as between the training 
paths leading to qualification for different vocations. 



Concluding remarks 

The growth in expenditure on initial education and vo- 
cational training across the EU is being accompanied by 
increased efforts to widen access to upper secondary and 
tertiary courses of study, which has become a key deter- 
minant of future career prospects. It is still the case that 
opportunities open to young people to continue their ed- 
ucation beyond basic schooling and to go on to obtain a 
university degree or equivalent vary markedly between 
Member States. 

The same is true of access to continuing vocational 
training, which has become an equally important de- 
terminant of career progression. Access to continuing 
vocational training also differs substantially between 
those with different levels of educational attainment 
and those working in small enterprises as opposed to 
large ones. Less well-educated people and those 
working in small and medium-sized enterprises tend 
to have far less opportunity to update their skills or ex- 
tend their knowledge. The possibilities for govern- 
ments in many countries to reduce disparities and to 
improve access to continuing vocational training for 
those who are disadvantaged because of their educa- 
tion level or the firm in which they work are, however, 
restricted by their limited involvement in either fund- 
ing or organising such training. Accordingly, they 
have tended to rely on exhortation to redress the im- 
balance, though in a number of cases, they have begun 
to apply conditions to any funding that is provided as 
well as eliciting the support of the social partners. 

Governments also have a potentially important role to 
play in establishing a coherent system for the accredita- 
tion of skills and know-how, particularly in respect of 
continuing vocational training, including that provided 
as part of government-funded labour market pro- 
grammes, where the lack of a generally recognised set 
of qualifications represents a significant obstacle in 
many cases to access to jobs. It reduces the ability of 
people to move between jobs and sectors of activity, if 
they are capable, with a reasonable amount of voca- 
tional training, to make the change and is therefore liable 
to slow down the structural shifts in activity which are an 
inherent feature of — and a condition for — economic 
development. 

Accreditation can make an equally important contribu- 
tion in facilitating movement between Member States. 
This is not only an important objective in itself, but can 
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also help to improve labour market balance across the 
EU economy as a whole. However, there are a number 
of practical obstacles affecting the ability of people to 
move from one country to another, including language, 
housing and other problems. Despite the removal of ad- 
ministrative banners, the problems surrounding the un- 
derstanding of qualifications is one of the most 
important ones. It is also perhaps the most intractable, 
because of the deeply-rooted nature of national educa- 
tion and vocational training systems and the key role 
they play in defining the structure of societies and deter- 
mining the position of each individual within this, and 
one which individuals by themselves can do very little to 
overcome. 

Despite continuing efforts to resolve this problem, 
there is still some way to go. The difficulties experi- 
enced in this respect perhaps contribute to limiting the 
extent to which young people move between Member 
States when undertaking their initial education and 
training. Despite the evident benefits which can result 
from people spending some time in another part of the 
EU, in terms of being exposed to a different cultures, 
different attitudes and different ways of living, there 
are still comparatively few people who do this during 
their formative years. There are also comparatively 
few programmes for assisting them if they wish to do 
so, especially at Member State level. 



Introduction 

The development of closer links between the worlds 
of work and education and vocational training — the 
fourth of the five aims for vocational training policy in 
the Amsterdam Treaty — has been encouraged by the 
EU since the early 1970s. The apparent failure to pre- 
pare young people properly for work was seen as con- 
tributing to the substantial increase in unemployment 
among them in the latter part of the decade and in the 
early 1980s. Consequently, it was believed important 
to encourage such cooperation to enable young peo- 
ple to have the opportunity of some work experience 
so as to improve their employment prospects. 

Concerns over preparing young people for work have 
shaped policy at European level in this area. 
On-the-job training and the integration of workplace 
experience into vocational training programmes to 
prepare young people for working life have had a 
prominent place in the vocational training policy at 
European level. The need adequately to prepare 
young people for working life prompted a series of 
Council resolutions on transition to working life be- 
tween 1976 and 1982. In 1979, the Council agreed a 
resolution specifically to encourage development of 
effective links between training and experience on the 
job, including the establishment of programmes and 
structures facilitating the cooperation of the different 
parties involved. Cooperation along these lines con- 
tinued with the Petra action programmes of 1987 and 
1991. The social partners in their joint opinions also 
repeatedly emphasised the importance of their in- 
volvement in the development of vocational training 
policy and practice to ensure the vocational relevance 
of what was being taught. 

The European Commission’s white paper on growth, 
competitiveness and employment in 1993 sought to 
widen the scope of cooperation in this area by propos- 
ing greater involvement of the private sector in voca- 
tional training systems and in the formulation of 
policy. It also called for closer cooperation between 
universities and the business world. Moreover, the 



Commission’s 1995 education and training white pa- 
per reinforced the focus on encouraging closer ties 
between education and training institutions and the 
world of work and on developing and improving ap- 
prenticeships, arguing that these provided young peo- 
ple with the knowledge and experience they required. 
Subsequently, resources in the first Leonardo da Vinci 
programme were devoted to developing apprentice- 
ship schemes that included a period of training in an- 
other Member State. A key feature of such periods 
abroad, however, was to be that they should be an in- 
tegral part of the vocational training course of the in- 
dividual and contribute towards their qualification in 
their home country. An effort is being made to sys- 
temise this process through Europass training (see 
Box) agreed in 1 999 and due to come into effect from 
the beginning of 2000. 

In the light of this, this chapter examines the policy to- 
wards apprenticeships being followed in different 
parts of the EU, as well as towards vocational educa- 
tion in general and towards strengthening the links 
between education institutes and enterprises. Appren- 
ticeship is interpreted in a wide sense in the chapter, 
to include the different structures and types of 
work-linked training which have been established or 
are being developed. The extent of participation in 
such programmes in relation to demographic trends is 
also examined. The chapter also considers obstacles 
to the growth of apprenticeships posed by sectoral 
trends and, in particular, the shift of economic activity 
from manufacturing and traditional services to more 
advanced services. It goes on to examine the varied 
response in different parts of the EU to these chal- 
lenges and the way that apprenticeship schemes are 
being modified and extended into non-traditional ac- 
tivities. 

The chapter also looks at prospective demographic 
trends and, specifically, to the probable decline in the 
number of young people leaving school and embarking 
on a working career, combined with both an ageing of 
people in work and the growing participation of women 
in the labour market. These have important implications 



Europass training on the promotion of 
European pathways in work-linked 
training, including apprenticeships 

The Council’s decision, adopted in December 1998 
(OJ LI 7, 22.1.1999), aims to promote both appren- 
ticeship and the mobility of people in training. 

European pathways refer to any period of work- 
linked vocational training completed in another 
Member State that complies with a set of quality cri- 
teria. The criteria are agreed between the establish- 
ment where the person undertakes their training at 
home and the organisation that hosts the period of 
training abroad. The training that is undertaken 
abroad is then regarded as an integral part of the 
course being followed in the home country and, as 
appropriate, counts towards any qualifications that 
will be acquired. 

European pathways promote cooperation between 
different organisations and businesses in Member 
States by bringing them together in a partnership to 
agree on the objectives of the training, its content, 
duration, methods and monitoring. 

To provide greater visibility and transparency of the 
training periods spent abroad, a standard document 
has been drawn up. The document provides the per- 
sonal details of the trainee, information on the train- 
ing they are undertaking, including the European 
pathway, and details of training periods abroad. 
Europass training will be available from 1 January 
2000. 



forfhe future development of apprenticeships, as well as 
for vocational training more generally. 

Finally, the chapter examines measures which have 
been introduced in Member States to encourage such 
cooperation outside the area of apprenticeships and to 
increase the practical workplace content of education 
and vocational training programmes. 

Work-related vocational training 

As emphasised in previous chapters, there is a com- 
mon recognition across the EU that the career pros- 
pects of young people depend increasingly on a good 
general education, which extends beyond compulsory 
schooling and which gives a firm understanding of 



basic principles in a range of areas and, perhaps most 
importantly, a capacity to continue learning. 

Accordingly, there have been increasing efforts in all 
Member States to expand the number of young people 
remaining in education after compulsory schooling. 
These efforts, however, have been accompanied by a 
growing emphasis on the vocational relevance of 
what is taught. This reflects the increasing importance 
attached to economic factors in the development of 
education and initial vocational training systems and, 
more specifically, to labour market needs in the de- 
sign of courses and in the choice of options available 
to students. It also reflects a general concern to expose 
students in both upper secondary and tertiary educa- 
tion, whether they are following a general or more vo- 
cationally-oriented option, to business practices and 
some work experience. 

Attempts have been made to increase the involvement of 
enterprises, not only in helping to provide practical work 
experience, but also in the design of teaching 
programmes and in the general formulation of voca- 
tional training policy. While this is beneficial in estab- 
lishing a link between what is taught and the careers that 
young people are likely to follow when they complete 
their studies, there are also possible dangers. In particu- 
lar, it might lead to the interests of enterprises being ac- 
corded too much weight in the design and selection of 
courses in relation to the long-term interests of students, 
including their development as individuals in society as 
well as their prospects in the labour market. The 
programmes on offer might, therefore, overly reflect the 
prevailing pattern of labour market needs relative to the 
prospective pattern in future years and perhaps include 
an excessive amount of practical content, which might 
become quickly out of date. At the same time, employ- 
ers are increasingly emphasising the importance of the 
acquisition of general rather than — or, more accurately, 
as well as — specialised skills which tends to counter 
this risk. 

The involvement of enterprises is most directly rele- 
vant, and necessary, in relation to apprenticeships, 
which paradoxically have been accorded increased 
importance throughout the EU at the same time as 
greater stress has been put on a good general educa- 
tion. Indeed, expansion of apprenticeships or similar 
schemes is generally regarded — and presented — by 
governments as an important part of the solution to 
improving the employment prospects of young 
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people. This is, in part, a response to their apparent 
success in countries like Germany, Austria and Den- 
mark, where the dual system is firmly established and 
where there is a strong emphasis on giving everyone a 
chance to acquire the vocational qualifications 
needed to pursue a worthwhile career. In these three 
countries almost all young people who do not go on to 
upper secondary level general education after com- 
pulsory schooling go into apprenticeships. 

The widespread policy of seeking to expand appren- 
ticeships, however, has to contend with the ongoing 
shifts in the structure of economic activity. These 
shifts are reducing the numbers employed in manu- 
facturing and traditional craft-based sectors and, 
more especially, in the more basic activities within 
these sectors as well as in services. Consequently, 
there is a significant downward trend in employment 
opportunities in most of the areas where apprentice- 
ships have traditionally been concentrated. They also 
have to contend with the fact that in many Member 
States apprenticeships are separated from the upper 
secondary and tertiary education system as such and it 
is, accordingly, often difficult for those pursuing this) 
option to transfer to a general course of study or even 
to a vocational programme within the mainstream 
system. 

The expansion of apprenticeships is part of a more 
general policy across the EU of encouraging young 
people to opt for vocational education programmes at 
both upper secondary and tertiary levels. There have 
been conscious efforts to raise the esteem with which 
such programmes are regarded and their prestige 
among both young people deciding the educational 
options to take and employers looking to take on new 
recruits. Such efforts have to contend not only with 
the shifts in economic activity towards jobs demand- 
ing high levels of general education but also with the 
uncomfortable fact that the earnings potential of those 
who choose vocational options, as noted in Chapter 2, 
seems to be significantly less than for those opting for 
a general programme of study. 

Nevertheless, development of apprenticeships is an 
important part of employment policy in the EU. It is a 
prominent feature of the national actions plans for 
employment (NAPs), produced annually by Member 
States as part of the European employment strategy. 
In both 1998 and 1999, work-linked training was 
commonly put forward as a key to enhancing the 



The benefits of work-linked training 

There are a number of reasons why work-linked 
training, and particularly apprenticeships, provide 
suitable preparation for the pursuit of a working ca- 
reer in the modern economy: 

(a) the contract of employment for apprentices pro- 
vides a ready-made ‘partnership' between the 
employer, the trainee and the training provider, 
which is a facet of education frequently high- 
lighted as being of importance. In its more re- 
fined and developed form, the apprenticeship 
system is a platform for social partnership, as 
encouraged in the 1999 employment guidelines 
(guideline 4) as a key aspect of the European 
employment strategy; 

(b) according to researchers, it is a practical way of 
introducing people to ‘communities of prac- 
tice', or a social environment in which socialisa- 
tion and the transfer of tacit skills, which are 
abstract but essential elements of training not 
easily transmitted in the formal classroom set- 
ting, can occur. This is particularly important at 
a time when initial training is criticised by em- 
ployers as not being more relevant to labour 
market needs; 

(c) work now consists of processes rather than spe- 
cific tasks and the kind of knowledge that this re- 
quires can only be acquired in the workplace. 
Apprenticeships accordingly enable theory and 

. practice to be integrated and non-formal learn- 
ing to be combined with formal tuition. 



^employability of young unemployed people. More 
''generally, as underlined in the NAPs, there is a strong 
call from those closely concerned to make education 
and training at all levels more relevant to labour mar- 
ket needs. Introducing practical work experience into 
the courses provided is seen as a way of achievi ng this 
and as one of the perceived benefits of work-linked 
training (see Box). 

Apprenticeship systems 

Apprenticeships are a traditional way of linking voca- 
tional education and training with the world of work 
which have successfully survived in Europe for centu- 
ries, beginning with the old guild system and developing 
in other parts of the world as these have industrialised. In 
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Europe, their form is still evolving, though at a differing 
pace in different countries. In this respect, countries can 
be divided into different groups, though not in any hard 
and fast way. Denmark, for example, has a strong ap- 
prenticeship system with social partner involvement on 
a par with Austria and Germany. It could equally be ar- 
gued, however, that the Danish system, unlike that in 
Germany and Austria where enterprises tend to be at the 
centre, has more in common with an integrated 
school-based model with commercial and technical col- 
leges at the core. This is also true of other Scandinavian 
countries, such as Sweden, where apprenticeships are 
much less common, but where a ‘new modem appren- 
ticeship model’ is being developed within the frame- 
work of upper secondary school-based education, 
which is due to become a permanent feature from Au- 
gust 2000. 

In the southern Member States, apart from Portugal 
where individual occupations covered by apprentice- 
ships are regulated separately, apprenticeship ar- 
rangements are largely ad hoc and the number of 
young people participating is very small, though it is 
rising in Italy where new legislation has recently 
come into force. 

In the UK, governments have toyed with a number of 
different kinds of scheme since the 1970s when there 
was a dramatic reduction in apprenticeships associated 
with large-scale job losses in traditional industries and 
the virtual suspension of recruitment in these. So-called 
‘modem apprenticeships’ (see below) are now being 
consciously developed by government and are attracting 
increasing numbers of young people, though from a rel- 
atively low level. Compared to the UK, the relative num- 
ber of young people opting to take up an apprenticeship 
is significantly higher in France, the Netherlands and 
Ireland. Nevertheless, it is still well below the level in 
Germany, Denmark and Austria, and the majority of 
young people take the school-based route. 

Development of varied forms 
of work-linked training 

Although apprenticeship is the most structured and 
best-established form of work-linked training, it is by 
no means the sole means of combining practical 
workplace tuition with formal school-based learning. 
Apprenticeships are still most deeply rooted in the 
craft sector from which they developed and, perhaps 
for this reason, in many countries alternatives have 



been devised based on traditional training arrange- 
ments or existing schemes in place. 

France is perhaps the best example of a mixed voca- 
tional education system. Alongside apprenticeships, 
the vocational baccalaureate has been developed over 
time for students in upper secondary school who in- 
tend to go straight into a job after completing their 
programme of study rather than going on to university 
or further study. It involves 1 6 to 20 weeks on-the-job 
training over a two-year period in addition to col- 
lege-based tuition. Other countries have followed this 
example. In the UK, the GNVQ (the general national 
vocational qualification) has been introduced to pro- 
vide a comparable certificate to young people pursu- 
ing a vocational rather than an academic course of 
upper secondary education, in Ireland the applied 
leaving certificate, and in Sweden, 14 vocation- 
ally-oriented programmes, in which 15% of students’ 
time is devoted to APU (workplace training). In addi- 
tion, in Greece, students attending post-secondary in- 
stitutes of vocational education and training have a 
six-month practical period at the end of their courses, 
which they can spend in firms in a number of different 
industrial and other sectors of activity. In Finland, it 
has been agreed that all upper secondary school stu- 
dents should be able to have at least six months of 
workplace training. The question now is how to create 
enough places to achieve this objective. 

France also provides leading examples of schemes to 
enable slightly older people to obtain a vocational 
qualification or to acquire additional skills if they al- 
ready have completed a course of vocational educa- 
tion. These include the: 

(a) contrat d’ orientation (guidance contract) for 
young people aged 22 and over who do not 
have a vocational diploma and who have not 
completed upper secondary general educa- 
tion; 

(b) contrat de qualification (qualification con- 
tract) for young people under 26 so that they 
can supplement their initial education by 
job- related training to give them a better pos- 
sibility of getting a job; 

(c) contrat d’ adaptation (adaptation contract), 
also for young people under 26 to provide 



training to help them acquire the skills needed 
for a particular job or line of work. 

All of these involve a formal contract between em- 
ployers and young people. Similar schemes have been 
adopted in other countries. In Denmark, AMU is an al- 
ternating programme to prepare young people with 
low educational attainment and social problems for 
particular vocations, and a number of other schemes 
are organised by municipalities to combat unemploy- 
ment, such as on-the-job training with public employ- 
ers. In Spain, work-linked work programmes for 
under 25s have been developed in workshop schools 
(( escuelas taller ) and training centres {casas de 
oficios ), and the new employment workshops 
programme ( ta lie res de empleo) has been created for 
those of 25 and over. Similarly in Italy, the contralto 
di formazione-lavoro, the work-training contract, has 
been introduced to provide work-based tuition for up 
to two years and in Portugal, the PIJVA , for integrat- 
ing young people into working life. 

Participation in alternance programmes 
of education 

There are marked variations across Europe in the im- 
portance attached to combining classroom tuition 
with practical workplace experience. At one extreme, 
all participants in vocational education in Norway in 
1995-96 were enrolled in such alternance — or 
on-and-off-the-job — training programmes and in 
Denmark, almost all were (87%) (Graph 44). At the 
other extreme, under 10% of participants were en- 
rolled in alternance schemes in Belgium, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Finland. In between, almost two-thirds of 
those in vocational training were in alternance 



schemes — in the dual system — in Germany, around 
57% in Iceland and over 40% in Austria, while the 
proportion was just under a quarter in France, the 
Netherlands and Ireland. 

In all three of the countries with the largest propor- 
tions in alternance schemes, all participants had for- 
mal contracts of employment with the employers 
responsible for providing workplace training. In Ice- 
land and Austria, where the relative numbers involved 
were also much higher than elsewhere, most of them 
were apprentices with employment contracts (Graph 
45). 

However, it should be emphasised that the distinction 
between alternance schemes and other forms of voca- 
tional training in which workplace training is in- 
volved is by no means clear-cut. Differences in the 
relative scale of the two between countries, as re- 
ported in statistics, may, therefore, be the result as 
much of classification differences as of real differ- 
ences in the kinds of programme in place. Accord- 
ingly, it is perhaps more enlightening to consider the 
division between training in education or vocational 
training establishments and the workplace in respect 
of vocational education as a whole rather than simply 
what happens to be classified as alternance schemes. 

In Denmark, Germany, Austria, Norway and Iceland, 
where participation in alternance schemes is highest, 
very few of those in other vocational training 
programmes tend to spend any of their time in work- 
place training. In France and Sweden, on the other hand, 
the great majority of those participating in vocational 
training who are trained mainly in education or training 
establishments spent 10 to 25% of their time in work- 
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place training in 1995-96, while in the Netherlands, 
more than half did (Graph 46). In these three countries, 
therefore, most participants in vocational training were 
trained in the workplace for a significant part of the time 
(in the Netherlands, about the same proportion as in 
Germany, in France, 93% and Sweden, 77%). Similarly, 
in Ireland (40%), the proportion was only slightly less 
than in Austria (47%). 

In the rest of the EU, however, only a small minority 
of participants in vocational education spent more 
than 10% of their time being trained in the workplace 
in 1995-96, none of them in Greece and under 15% in 
Spain, Portugal, Finland and Luxembourg. In Italy, 
those participating in vocational education spent their 
whole time either in a college or other training estab- 
lishment (72% in 1995—96) or in the workplace but 
not alternating between the two. 

Participation in apprenticeships 

There is widespread emphasis, as noted above, on the 
importance of apprenticeship schemes across the EU 
as a means of improving employability, particularly 
of young people. This, however, is occurring against a 
background of structural change in which traditional 
apprenticeship schemes are tending to become less 
relevant and in which, accordingly, there is a need for 
them both to be extended into other areas and for the 
design of schemes to take explicit account of the 
changing technical content of jobs. 

In Germany, for example, the number employed in craft 
and related trades and as plant and machines operators 
declined by 2% a year in the six years 1992 to 1998 (Eu- 



46 VET participants mainly in education/training 
establishments by degree of contact with work 
environment, 1995-96 




ropean Commission, 1999a). While this decline has 
been accompanied by an expansion of jobs in basic ser- 
vices, such as retailing or hotels and restaurants, these 
jobs are, for the most part, very different in kind from 
those in manufacturing. Moreover, the number of such 
jobs has increased by much less than jobs for managers, 
professionals and technicians, typically demanding a 
higher level of educational attainment than is usual 
among apprentices. 

The data available suggest that over 2 l /2 million young 
people in the EU in 1995-96 were enrolled in appren- 
ticeship schemes (no data are available for Greece, 
Italy, Portugal and Sweden, which implies that the 
true figure was possibly around 3 million) (Graph 47). 
Over 1 Vi million of these were in Germany. Although 
it is difficult from the data available to put these num- 
bers into perspective and bearing in mind some partic- 
ipants will be outside the age group, 2Vi million 
represents some 1 8% of the number of young people 
aged 16 to 19 in the EU (excluding countries for 
which no data are available), while the Wi million in 
Germany represents some 46% of the population in 
this age group. 



The latter percentage is somewhat higher than in Aus- 
tria (37%), but lower than in Denmark (49%) as well 
as in Norway (54%). On the other hand, the number of 
apprentices in France and the UK was well under 1 0% 
of 16 to 19 year olds in 1995-96 and under 5% in 
Spain, Belgium and Finland. In France, however, as 
indicated above, almost all of the many more under- 
taking a vocational education programme received 
over 10% of their training in the workplace. 
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While most of the young people undertaking voca- 
tional education and training in 1995-96 in Denmark 
(87%), Germany (66%) and Norway (100%) were on 
apprenticeship schemes and over a third in Austria 
(37%) (and 41 % in Iceland), in the EU as a whole (or 
at least in those Member States for which data are 
available), the figure was less than 20% — in Bel- 
gium, Spain, Finland and the UK, well under 10% 
(Graph 48). Moreover, as also indicated above, rela- 
tively few of those in other forms of vocational educa- 
tion in the first three of the latter four countries (there 
are no data for the UK) received much training in the 
workplace. 

There is, in addition, some variation between Member 
States in the amount of time spent by apprentices in 
the workplace as opposed to an education establish- 
ment and, therefore, in gaining practical experience 
as against receiving formal tuition. In the countries 
where apprenticeships are most important, in Den- 
mark, Germany, Norway and Iceland, all or almost all 
of those being trained spent between 50% and 75% in 
the workplace, which was also the case in France 
(Graph 49). In these countries, therefore, 25 to 50% of 
vocational training received was in colleges or similar 
institutions and, accordingly, was perhaps directed 
more to teaching general principles rather than spe- 
cific techniques. In Austria, on the other hand, as well 
as in the countries where apprenticeships were not so 
important — the Benelux countries, Ireland and Fin- 
land — 75% or more of vocational training took place 
in the workplace, leaving comparatively little time for 
the teaching of general principles. 



The only country where the division of time was bi- 
ased towards learning in education or training 




establishments rather than the workplace was Spain, 
where almost all apprentices spent between 50 and 
75% of their time in the former, though only 5% of 
those in vocational training were in apprenticeship 
schemes and very few of the other 95% spent any sig- 
nificant amount of time in the workplace. 

Sectoral coverage and limitations 

The largest increase in apprenticeships in recent years 
has been in the service sector, notably in business and 
financial services although also in the care sector and 
hotels and restaurants. This growth, however, has not 
kept pace with labour market developments. While 
jobs in information and communication technologies 
(1CT) are expanding rapidly throughout the EU, ap- 
prenticeships in this area are still relatively scarce. 
This may be because the traditional nature of appren- 
ticeships is not suited to training for ICT jobs, though 
such training undoubtedly requires a mix of class- 
room teaching and practical tuition geared towards 
specific applications. 

There has been a growth of apprenticeships in ICT 
and media activities in Austria and Germany as the 
dual system has been reformed specifically with these 
sectors in mind. Similarly, in Finland, the redesign of 
apprenticeship schemes during the 1990s has suc- 
ceeded in boosting numbers in technology-related ar- 
eas, which now attract substantial numbers of new 
entrants. In the UK, a large proportion of modern ap- 
prenticeships are in services, with a growing number 
in telecommunications. On the other hand, in Swe- 
den, the present plan is for apprenticeships to be con- 
centrated in traditional craft areas. 
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Sectors and occupations most frequently covered by apprenticeships, 1997-98 

In order of importance 



Belgium 
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Denmark 


commerce 


Germany 


motor mechanic 


Greece 


hairdressing 
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retail 
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commerce 


Netherlands 
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engineering 


Austria 


trade 
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electrical trades 
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UK 


business administration 



1 Based on experimental pilot projects. 
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Source: NiCheallaigh, 1999. 



At the same time, apprenticeships are often criticised 
for their failure not only to provide training in skills 
for newer types of work but also to prepare people to 
take on managerial responsibilities or to become 
self-employed. An aim of the UK Government is for 
entrepreneurial skills to be taught in schools. In Ger- 
many, there is also awareness of the importance of 
this and the Federal Government is set to take action 
to ensure that the dual system prepares young people 
to become self-employed and set up their own busi- 
nesses. In Finland, special apprenticeships for creat- 
ing and operating small businesses are being 
introduced, while in Belgium, they have existed for 
some time. (VIZO, the Flemish institute for training 
in the handicraft sector, has designed a new scheme 
under which, from July 1999, young people of 18 
and older who have finished school can combine 
practical training in a company with a course on 



entrepreneurial skills in a VIZO centre. It is hoped to 
attract some 4 500 participants.) 

In a number of countries, however, there appear still 
to be skill shortages in sectors where apprenticeships 
are traditionally strong — in construction, for exam- 
ple, in the UK, Ireland and Belgium according to re- 
cent surveys, though in Ireland, because of the high 
rate of economic growth, the intake of apprentices in 
construction (electricians and carpenters, for exam- 
ple) has risen markedly in recent years. In the UK, 
skill shortages are reported in the engineering indus- 
try in which the number of participants in modern ap- 
prenticeships is among the highest. 

According to the latest data available on the sectors 
and occupations most frequently covered by appren- 
ticeships (see Box) the three most important sectors 
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for apprenticeships across the Union as a whole seem 
to be commerce, construction and engineering. 

Opening up apprenticeships 

Apprenticeships in many Member States remain ex- 
tremely compartmentalised and rigid in terms of their 
structure and the content of what is taught, with train- 
ees in a particular trade or occupation for the most 
part going through an identical and meticulously-de- 
fined curriculum irrespective of the company in 
which they work. This contrasts with the tendency for 
other forms of vocational training to be become more 
individually tailored. 

In Denmark, compartmentalised apprenticeship paths 
have been blamed in part for the high dropout rates 
among trainees because they lack transparency and 
confuse young people — there are 83 separate op- 
tions, which is still many fewer than in Germany. 
From mid- 1 999 in some schools, the number of voca- 
tional training programmes for new entrants will be 
reduced from 83 to seven for an experimental period. 
In Germany, there is continuing debate as to whether 
apprenticeships are tied too much to one specific ‘reg- 
ulated occupation’ instead of providing more genera- 
list training applicable to a range of different jobs over 
a wider vocational area. Even in sectors in which ap- 
prenticeships are relatively new, there is a concern 
among German trade unions (DGB) that some of the 
newly-developed regulations might result in 
over-speci al i sation . 

The trend in some respects is towards reducing rigid- 
ity so that the needs and interests of both companies 
and apprentices can be better taken into account. 
Programmes are becoming more modular in nature 
(as in the Netherlands, Finland, Ireland and the UK), 
which enables vocational training to be tailored more 
to individual needs as well as for opening the way for 
older people to take up apprenticeships. 

Conditions of entry, age limits and older trainees 

Completion of compulsory schooling is usually a pre- 
condition for entry to an apprenticeship, but there are 
still a few countries where this is not the case. In 
these, a preparation or pre-apprenticeship course is 
generally provided (as in Austria, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and Portugal) to bring education up to 
the desired level. 



In many countries, apprenticeships are regarded as 
the appropriate alternative to upper secondary general 
education for weaker students or those with more 
practical than academic aptitudes. In the UK, for ex- 
ample, modern apprenticeships appear to have been a 
success in respect of 1 6 year-olds leaving school but a 
comparative failure in the case of slightly older peo- 
ple of 1 8 or over who have completed upper second- 
ary level education, who can pursue an accelerated 
programme. On the other hand, in Ireland, most ap- 
prentices had obtained their upper secondary 
school-leaving certificate, but disadvantaged groups 
were under-represented. 

Nowadays, in many countries there is no upper age 
limit for entry to apprenticeships and older as well as 
younger people are encouraged to take them up. In 
Norway and Finland, shorter apprenticeships are 
available for those with and without jobs who wish to 
fill gaps in their know-how or to gain formal recogni- 
tion of the skills and knowledge they have acquired 
during their working lives. In Ireland, on the other 
hand, lengthy apprenticeships and rigidity of access 
to traineeships were criticised in a recent ESF report 
as obstacles to participation of older people. 

In France, a second five-year ‘progress contract’ was 
agreed in 1999 between AFPA (the national associa- 
tion for the training of adults in France) and the gov- 
ernment for the period up to 2003, with the aim, 
among others, of establishing individual training con- 
tracts between AFPA and unemployed people to regu- 
late entry to vocational training programmes and to 
increase the number of adult participants. In Luxem- 
bourg, there are similar back-to-work traineeships for 
unemployed adults, as there are in the UK. 

The wages typically paid to trainees, however, are a 
potential problem where older people are involved, 
which is major reason why they were excluded from 
apprenticeships for so long, and it remains the case 
that they are more attractive to those who are unem- 
ployed and in receipt of unemployment benefit than 
to those in work. 

Tertiary education 

There are widespread demands for more workplace, 
or work-linked, training to be introduced into univer- 
sity education. In many professions, such as medicine 
and law, but also library service or accountancy. 



people cannot qualify without a certain amount of 
on-the-job training, sometimes an extensive amount. 
In a number of modern universities, such practical 
training or experience is becoming an integral part of 
the courses offered. In the UK, there are plans for 
graduate apprenticeships to be jointly designed by na- 
tional training bodies and universities or colleges in 
four pilot sectors. Some industries in a few countries 
have also set up their own universities because of the 
lack of action on the part of established ones, though 
this is more common in the United States than in Eu- 
rope. 

Work-linked training at non-university tertiary level 
institutions is much more widespread. It is particu- 
larly prevalent in the Netherlands, where the option 
exists in higher vocational education ( HBO ) of com- 
bining work and formal learning in various ways, 
with close links being established between colleges 
and enterprises. Tax relief for each student recruited 
provides an incentive for employers to participate, 
and a special measure was introduced in 1996 to en- 
able the final year to be substituted by working for up 
to three years in a small or medium-sized enterprise. 
In Sweden, a new form of post-secondary advanced 
vocational training, QVE, in which a third of tuition 
time is spent in the workplace and launched as a pilot 
project in 1996, is being extended. Similar possibili- 
ties exist in the UK and Ireland, while the extension of 
apprenticeship-type schemes to polytechnic educa- 
tion is being discussed in Finland. 

There are, however, significant difficulties to appren- 
tices progressing to higher levels of education in most 
parts of Europe. In Spain, as well as in Norway, few of 
those enrolled in apprenticeship schemes have the 
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option of continuing their training once the scheme 
comes to an end. In other countries, by contrast, apart 
from Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, the 
option of continuing is open to virtually everyone 
concerned — or at least was in 1995-96 (Graph 50). 

Nevertheless, in all of these countries, with the excep- 
tion of Austria and Ireland, those completing appren- 
ticeships, or still undertaking them, are restricted to 
continuing in another vocational training programme 
rather than being able to switch to the general educa- 
tion stream. In Austria, on the other hand, all appren- 
tices, in principle, have a choice of either embarking 
on more vocational training or going on to university 
or an equivalent higher education establishment, 
while in Ireland, just over a third of them have the op- 
tion of undertaking a general education course. Apart 
from these two countries, only in France, is this op- 
tion open at all, and here it applies to only just over 
10% of the relatively few people in apprenticeships. 

Despite young people being encouraged to take up ap- 
prenticeships in most countries, this represents as far as 
they can go in terms of education and initial training, 
and there is a clear demarcation between those on such 
schemes and others in further or higher education. Ap- 
prenticeships tend to be seen as catering for those who 
are not capable of going on to complete a general 
programme of upper secondary education. The main ex- 
ception is Austria, where a wider access certificate has 
been established to provide entry to higher education 
from apprenticeships and those completing me- 
dium-level vocational training. Elsewhere, however, ac- 
cessibility to higher education of those initially 
embarking on apprenticeships and, to some degree, vo- 
cational courses generally, remains limited. 

Responding to the challenges 

The challenge to apprenticeship programmes from 
the changing structure of economic activity and the 
increasing technical content of jobs is being met, and 
apprenticeships and work-linked training are being 
promoted in a number of ways (see Box). In countries 
where apprenticeships are a major part of the initial 
vocational training system and where career paths are 
fairly precisely defined, the tendency has been contin- 
uously to define new occupational profiles and asso- 
ciated apprenticeships as new activities emerge, as 
well as to reduce the number of separate occupations 
which people can potentially train for. Efforts have, 
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Promoting apprenticeships and work-linked vocational training in selected countries 



The development of alternatives to traditional appren- 
ticeships and the decline of manufacturing and 
craft-based industries have affected all countries in Eu- 
rope. In both Belgium and Finland, for example, there 
has been a failure to take up the places available. 

In Belgium, the number of ‘in-house’ training places 
are being increased and the apprenticeship support 
structure has recently been extended, co-financed by 
the ESF, to cover 18 to 25 year olds. 

In Finland, polytechnic-like institutes are being created 
in response to the shift in the pattern of economic activ- 
ity. A minimum of six months on-the-job training is to 
be introduced into vocational education courses by the 
year 2000 and all programmes are to be extended to 3 
years. Some 40% of the 25 000 students in apprentice- 
ships in 1997 had previously been unemployed and the 
aim is to increase the proportion of school leavers in ap- 
prenticeships to 20%. At the same time, work experi- 
ence is to be incorporated in all upper secondary 
education courses. 

In Sweden, following a 5-year reform programme be- 
gun in 1992, the secondary education system is based 
on 16 three-year programmes, most of which are voca- 
tional. Participants spend at least 15% of their course 
time in workplace training and courses have been ex- 
tended from two to three years to incorporate more gen- 
eral education. 

In Norway, after the education reform in 1996, practi- 
cally all secondary schools provide general education 
and vocational training, often under the same roof. Of 
the 178 000 students (50% women) in vocational educa- 
tion, some 83 000 were in general and business studies, 

8 500 in sports and performing arts and 7 1 000 in voca- 
tional subjects. 

In Germany, some two J thirds of young people still go 
into apprenticeship schemes and in 1997, for the first 
time since 1984, the number entering went up. It re- 
mains the case, however, that only around 20% of com- 
panies take on apprentices. 

In France, of the 689 000 who went into vocational edu- 
cation in 1995, under 30% of them enrolled in appren- 
ticeship schemes. The aim is to offer altemance 
training and apprenticeships to 450 000 young people a 
year by 2001. Courses on entrepreneurial skills have 
been included in the curriculum in some places. 



In Portugal, the aim between 1997 and 2002 is to dou- 
ble the number of young people in the apprenticeship 
system, with a 20% increase in 1998 alone. 

In Ireland, the number of new entrants to apprentice- 
ships increased from 3 000 in 1994 to 5 000 in 1997 — 
around 10% of those leaving school. However, rela- 
tively few young people pursue initial vocational train- 
ing — only 17% of 15-19 year olds as compared with 
an EU average of 29%, though .unlike in most other 
Member States, over half were women. Only a third of 
those undertaking vocational training were on mixed 
courses where school-based tuition was combined with 
work experience. 

In Italy, a third of employees aged 19-24 in 1997 were 
in apprenticeships or had work-training contracts and 
the number was expected to increase in 1998. At the 
same time, apprenticeships have been extended to a 
wider age group (16 to 24) and a wider range of busi- 
nesses. 

In Luxembourg, the brevet de technicien superieur 
(BTS) was introduced in 1 992 as a two-year course at a 
higher level than technical secondary education. It com- 
bines course-work and working in a company (16 
weeks over two years). The number taking the course 
has risen rapidly, particularly among non-residents. 

In the Netherlands, the Adult and Vocational Education 
Act (WEB) was implemented at the beginning of 1996 
to increase the availability of training programmes and 
to achieve greater coherence in the different forms of 
secondary vocational training, enabling training to be 
tailored to individual needs. 

In the UK, Modern Apprenticeships were introduced 
nationally in 1995, with the aim of increasing the num- 
ber of 16-17 year-olds achieving a minimum level of 
qualifications, and developed in partnership with 
Training and Enterprise Councils and National 
Training Organisations, the function of which is to de- 
fine occupational standards and advise on the key skills 
required. In Spring 1998. there were 120 000 young 
people in such apprenticeships, 39% of whom were 
women. However, the number entering each month be- 
gan to fall in 1998 with the introduction of the New 
Deal , enabling employers to take on the same people at 
reduced cost without the obligation to provide a similar 
level of training. Apprenticeships were supplemented 
by the similar National Traineeships , in Autumn 1997, 
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aimed at a lower level of achievement, the hope be- 
ing that the two schemes would increase the propor- 
tion of participants moving into a job at the end of 
their training as compared with the former Youth 
Training scheme. 



therefore, been made to establish more broadly-de- 
fined, generic apprenticeships (and occupations), 
such as in audio-visual electronics, computer systems 
and manufacturing technology, as opposed to ones 
which are restricted to particular sectors or parts of 
manufacturing. This is part of a long-term trend in 
this direction (which, for example, saw the number of 
occupational profiles in Germany reduced from 901 
in 1950 to 377 in 1990, while in 1998 alone 19 trades 
were modernised and 1 1 new trades created). 

A further response has been to revise curricula and to 
try to provide a more thorough grounding in both the- 
ory and practice. This has meant increasing the time 
spent at school rather than at the workplace on general 
rather than job-specific tuition and (as in Austria, for 
example) to include courses on computing — or in- 
formation technology — foreign languages and com- 
munication skills in different programmes. It has also 
led to curricula becoming ‘tree-like’, with a common 
core of general principles and specialisation not oc- 
curring until relatively late in the programme, and to 
the development of modular courses, an approach 
which is akin to the notion of key qualifications de- 
scribed earlier. In addition, it has encouraged closer 
cooperation between enterprises providing practical 
training and colleges or similar establishments pro- 
viding the counterpart theoretical teaching. 

Nevertheless, while increasing attempts have been made 
to promote apprenticeships, especially in countries 
where they are less developed, the number entering ap- 
prenticeships has tended to decline, especially in coun- 
tries where they have been traditionally important, such 
as Austria (where the number has fallen significantly) 
and Germany (where the number fell by 15% over the 
1980s, though this was less than the fall in the number of 
15 to 19 year-olds, and where it has continued to fall 
over the 1 990s, at least up to 1997, despite growth in the 
numbers leaving school). These falls reflect in part the 
growing number of young people opting for a general 
rather than a vocational education, which has led to 
moves to develop a more vocationally-based alternative 
to traditional university education, as noted above, and 



to attempts to accord vocational education the same es- 
teem as general education. There remains, however, 
some doubt in most countries as to whether young peo- 
ple pursuing vocational courses are doing so by choice 
or mainly because they were unable to gain entry to a 
general upper secondary education course and to prog- 
ress from there to university. At the same time, even in 
countries where apprenticeships are of relatively minor 
importance and where they tend to be confined to craft 
trades (in Belgium, for example, two-thirds of appren- 
ticeships are in the small business sector), there is a 
growing concern to expose young people to practical 
business experience, at least for short periods of time, 
and to elicit the support of enterprises in this. 

However, there remain a number of ways in which ap- 
prenticeships and work-linked training might be de- 
veloped (see Box). In a number of Member States, 
there is relatively little involvement on the part of en- 
terprises and little opportunity for students to gain 
practical experience in the workplace. 

Apprenticeships and demographic trends 

The perceived advantages of apprenticeships and ef- 
forts made to promote them, however, cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation from demographic changes that 
may have a profound affect on their development. In- 
creased participation in education and initial voca- 
tional training beyond compulsory schooling over 
past years has occurred in the context of declining 
numbers of young people in the age group concerned. 
In the years 1990 to 1997, the number of 15 to 19 
years-olds in the EU fell by an average of almost 1 Vi% 
a year and the number of 20 to 24 year-olds by 2% a 
year (Graph 51). Only in Ireland did the number in 
these two age groups increase significantly over this 
period (by just over Vi% a year and \Vi% a year, re- 
spectively). The number of 15 to 19 year-olds, how- 
ever, also went up slightly in Germany following a 
substantial decline during the 1980s (by 3% a year). 
The reduction was especially large in this age group 
in Italy, where it averaged almost 4% a year over the 
period, as well as in Denmark, the Netherlands, Spain 
and Portugal (around 2% a year in each case). 

These differences in demographic developments im- 
ply that it has been less costly in the latter group of 
countries to achieve the increase in participation that 
occurred than elsewhere in the EU. In contrast, in Ire- 
land and Germany, as well as in Greece, where the 



number of 15 to 19 year-olds fell by less than Vi% a 
year and where the number of 20 to 24 year-olds in- 
creased slightly, achieving this aim has involved sig- 
nificantly higher levels of public expenditure. 

Over the next few years, these trends are set to con- 
tinue in the southern Member States — though in 
Greece, unlike in the past, the number of both 15 to 19 
year-olds and 20 to 24 year-olds is likely to fall mark- 
edly — whereas in a number of northern Member 
States, including Germany, significant growth in the 
numbers in these age groups is anticipated. On the lat- 
est Eurostat estimates, the number of young people 
aged 15 to 19 in Greece, Spain and Portugal, is pro- 
jected to decline by 3'/2-4% a year over the period 
1 998 to 2005 and the number in the 20 to 24 age group 
by almost as much (Graph 52). A substantial decline 
among 15 to 19 year-olds is also forecast in Ireland 
(almost 3% a year), where the number in this age 
group has grown in the past, as well as in Italy (2% a 
year), where it is coupled with an even larger fall 
among young people in their early 20s (averaging 3% 
a year). In all of these countries, these prospective 
falls in number will make it somewhat easier — at 
least, in terms of costs — to continue to increase the 
rate of participation in vocational training and in fur- 
ther education beyond basic schooling. 

In stark contrast, in Germany, as in Denmark, Sweden, 
the Netherlands and the UK, the number leaving com- 
pulsory education over the next few years is set to rise — 
between 1998 and 2005, the number of young people 
aged 15 to 19 increasing by 1% a year in Germany as 
well as in the Netherlands and the UK and by almost 2% 
a year in Sweden — while in Austria, it is set to remain 
broadly unchanged. In the former group of countries, 
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therefore, places at upper secondary level and appren- 
ticeship opportunities need to be increased to match, to 
prevent participation from falling (in Germany, in 1998 
alone, some 25 000 new training places were required to 
match the growth in demand). The policy aim in these 
countries, however, as in other Member States, is to in- 
crease participation and to reduce the rate at which 
young people drop out of the education system after fin- 
ishing compulsory schooling or, in some cases, after 
they have embarked on a course of upper secondary 
level education or vocational training. 

Achieving this aim will undoubtedly put a strain on 
public budgets in all of these countries. It will mean, 
in addition, that increasing numbers of places will 
need to be found in enterprises to provide the practical 
training counterpart of formal learning for those on 
vocational education programmes. 

Beyond the next 5-6 years, however, the number of 
young people of school-leaving age is set to decline in 
all Member States, according to the latest Eurostat 
projections, though perhaps at a slightly slower rate 
than over the past few years in most countries. The 
number of people being trained is, therefore, also 
likely to fall. Although efforts can continue to be 
made — as they should — to improve the standard of 
training received and make it more relevant to labour 
market needs, the fact remains that there could be a 
growing skills shortage unless access to vocational 
training and retraining is increased for older age 
groups. The increasing accent on continuing training 
reflects this, as do efforts made to ensure that women 
who inteiTupt their working careers because of family 
responsibilities are able to update their skills when 
they wish to take up paid employment again. Opening 
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the way for older people to enter an apprenticeship is 
a further means of tackling the problem, while at the 
same time improving the opportunities and prospects 
for the individuals concerned. 

Improving links between institutions 
and enterprises 

Expanding apprenticeships represents the most obvious 
means of strengthening the links between enterprises 
and education and training institutions. Not only is the 
involvement of the former an essential part of such 
schemes, but for them to be effective in providing those 
being trained with the skills they need to pursue a suc- 
cessful career, it is important that there is a high level of 
coordination between the two, so that both the practical 
and theoretical aspects reinforce each other. It is increas- 
ingly recognised that the same consideration applies to 
other forms of vocational education. There is wide- 
spread concern in a number of Member States, as noted 
above, to give students pursuing a general education 
course at least some workplace experience so that they 
have some understanding of business practice. 

This concern extends to continuing vocational training, 
which is mainly organised within companies, but where 
there have been attempts in a number of countries in re- 
cent years to involve universities and other higher edu- 
cation establishments much more in the provision of 
vocational training. In Norway, for example, universi- 
ties and colleges have been responsible for providing 
and organising continuing vocational training in their 
own areas since 1995, and enterprises are able to pur- 
chase ‘commissioned’ courses specially tailored to their 
needs. In 1995, such courses accounted for around 20% 
of total university income. 

In Austria, over the period 1994 to 1997, 500 business 
management centres affiliated to schools were set up, 
enabling students to apply their knowledge of com- 
merce in simulated business situations, including 
transacting business with similar centres abroad, so 
giving an opportunity for those concerned to practise 
their language skills. 

Concluding remarks 

The closer involvement of enterprises in initial voca- 
tional training is beneficial insofar as it increases the 
relevance of what is taught and better prepares people 
for the jobs they will do. Indeed, in many areas, 



practical experience in the workplace is a necessary 
accompaniment to theoretical learning in the class- 
room for a person to be able to do a particular job 
competently. This has been recognised for a long time 
in a number of professions as well as in skilled man- 
ual vocations, but it is coming to be acknowledged as 
important for a much wider range of occupations. 

At the same time, there are also potential risks in in- 
volving enterprises too closely in determining voca- 
tional education programmes and their content. In 
particular, there is a danger of overemphasising cur- 
rent labour market needs in relation to prospective fu- 
ture ones, which might possibly work to the long-term 
disadvantage of students as well as of the economy as 
a whole. On the other hand, immediate labour market 
needs cannot be ignored. The challenge is, accord- 
ingly, to strike an appropriate balance between 
short-term and long-term interests. This can perhaps 
be met by the joint involvement of the social partners 
together with government in the decision-making 
process, so helping to secure a balance of interests. 

The challenge is particularly acute in respect of ap- 
prenticeships, which most Member States have 
sought to expand, largely as a means of improving the 
employability of young people. Such a policy, how- 
ever, has to contend with the shifts in economic activ- 
ity and labour demand which have been a major 
feature of developments over the past two decades or 
more and which have been associated with large-scale 
job losses in manufacturing and in craft industries, in 
particular, areas in which apprenticeships have tradi- 
tionally been concentrated. 

A general response to the changing pattern of eco- 
nomic activity, as well as introducing apprenticeships 
in new areas, has been to alter the content of training, 
to put more emphasis on general principles as op- 
posed to practical know-how. The question, however, 
is how far such a development can be pushed without 
demanding a higher level of basic education from the 
young people taking the courses, who, in most cases, 
are doing so because they were not thought capable of 
embarking on a general upper secondary level educa- 
tion programme. Equally, to go very far in this direc- 
tion requires the cooperation of enterprises, including 
many perhaps which have not traditionally been in- 
volved in apprenticeship programmes in the past if 
new, more technically-advanced options for voca- 
tional training are to be created. 
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At the same time, it seems evident that in many coun- 
tries there is a need for less rigidity and more open- 
ness in respect of apprenticeships, especially as 
regards their links with other parts of the upper sec- 
ondary and tertiary education system and the ability 
of those being trained to switch, or progress, to gen- 
eral courses, including those leading to university as 
well as to more advanced vocational education 
programmes. The demarcation between apprentice- 
ships and other streams of post-compulsory education 
seems hard to justify given the importance of educa- 
tion attainment levels for the career prospects of indi- 
viduals, allied to the tendency for people to develop 
their capacity for learning at different rates. Reduced 
rigidity could also perhaps be extended to the age at 
which people typically embark on apprenticeships, to 
open up the option in respect of some vocations of de- 
laying entry until a higher level of general education 
has been attained. These and other issues need to be 
addressed across Europe if apprenticeship schemes 
are to develop in line with labour market requirements 
(see Box). 



Developing apprenticeships and 
work-linked training — 13 points for 
consideration 

There are many aspects of apprenticeships which 
policy needs to address. The following is a list of 
possible aims for their development: 

• widen the scope of apprenticeships to in- 
clude more sectors, such as information and 
communication technology sectors; 

• provide multi-skilling and competence so 
that participants can continue learning 
throughout their lives; 

• facilitate new ways of learning; 

• introduce shorter traineeships for partici- 
pants with previous experience; 

• tailor courses to the needs of different occu- 
pations; 

• increase the flow of trainees in and between 
work-based and school-based learning 
paths; 

• open up apprenticeships to older people; 

• link apprenticeships more closely to the gen- 
eral education system and increase the ac- 
cess of participants to further training or 
higher education; 

• develop a satisfactory system of on-the-job 
assessment; 

• provide adequate recognition and accredita- 
tion of non-formal learning; 

• improve the training of tutors in companies; 

• promote the willingness of companies to 
take on trainees; 

• involve the social partners more in the de- 
sign of courses. 
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Chapter 7: To develop exchanges of Information and 

experience on Issues common to the training 
systems off Member States 



Introduction 

Encouraging exchanges of information and experi- 
ence is the fifth and final aim set for vocational train- 
ing policy at European level in the Treaty of 
Amsterdam. Unlike the previous aims which deal 
with aspects of policy, this aim encourages the pro- 
cess of cooperation that underpins its development. 
Exchanges of information and experience have en- 
abled the Community to act as an important reference 
point for the development of national policies. Dis- 
cussion of national priorities at European level has en- 
abled areas of common interest to be identified and to 
be used as the basis for cooperation. 

Exchanges of information and experience have not 
only been supported between policy-makers at Euro- 
pean level and in the Member States, but also with and 
between the social partners, vocational training prac- 
titioners and other specialists. Furthermore, they have 
taken many different forms. As early as 1964, a re- 
porting procedure was introduced between Member 
States to monitor developments in vocational guid- 
ance. The European Centre for the Development of 
Vocational Training (Cedefop) was set up in 1975 to 
provide the European Commission, Member States 
and the social partners with a permanent source of 
technical expertise and information on vocational 
training. Exchanges of information and experience 
have also been encouraged through study visits, pro- 
viding the opportunity for vocational training special- 
ists from one country to visit another, and through 
networks. They have also provided the basis for the 
development of other methods of cooperation such as 
pilot projects, introduced in the vocational training 
area in 1 974, and the development of transnational re- 
search. 

In effect, exchanges of information and experience 
and the opportunity to pool ideas have provided the 
basis for the development of a vocational training pol- 
icy at European level that has been action-oriented, 



providing for cooperation through practical mea- 
sures. 

The value of exchanges of information and experi- 
ence at European level lies in the fact that, although 
there are considerable differences between Member 
States in their history, legal and institutional systems 
and culture, as well as in the structure of economic ac- 
tivity and level of prosperity, they have common val- 
ues and face many common problems. The 
differences which exist give the EU its rich diversity, 
which is important not only in its own right, but as a 
factor in its overall competitiveness, insofar as it 
broadens the range of products which are produced 
and caters for a growing demand for variety. These 
differences are also reflected in the varied vocational 
training systems in the EU. They are a deeply-rooted 
part of each society and its national identity. While 
this variation in systems and in the underlying fea- 
tures of society make it difficult to transpose the poli- 
cies of one country to another, it widens the range of 
approaches and makes the exchange of experience 
more fruitful. 

This chapter examines the ways in which attempts are 
being made to evaluate vocational training policies. It 
considers some of the different evaluation processes 
and highlights some of the difficulties. The chapter 
goes on to look at some of the means by which the ex- 
change of information and experience is facilitated in 
the EU. Finally, the chapter highlights the value- 
added of such an exchange at EU level in this regard. 
It argues that to make the most of the opportunity to 
learn from experience requires a clear policy frame- 
work and a systematic, yet varied approach that facili- 
tates the compilation of information, its analysis, 
discussion and monitoring. It also points out that 
there is a legitimate European interest in monitoring 
developments in individual countries and in discuss- 
ing the development of more effective policies for im- 
proving performance. 
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Evaluating vocational training 
programmes 

A recent study of methods used to evaluate voca- 
tional training programmes in Belgium, Germany, 
Greece, France and Portugal identified three types 
of evaluation: product-oriented , aimed at assessing 
the outcome, in terms of employment in particular; 
process-oriented , concerned with the operation of 
the programmes themselves, with the procedures 
and arrangements; and context-oriented , focusing 
on the conditions and circumstances in which 
programmes take place (Seyfried, 1998) 

In all five countries, the evaluation techniques did 
not sufficiently combine these three aspects to- 
gether and the ways in which they interacted. In the 
examples of process-oriented evaluation, although 
most of the issues were considered, they were not 
usually analysed systematically, while product-ori- 
ented evaluation was mainly confined to assessing 
active labour market policies. By contrast, research 
into vocational training per se tended to adopt a pro- 
cess-oriented approach and to ignore the results 
achieved as regards the subsequent employment of 
the people trained, just as labour market policy eval- 
uation usually neglected aspects other than these. 
An exception was in-house training in large compa- 
nies, where efforts were often made to examine both 
the end product and the training process itself and 
what individual trainees gained from it in a wider 
sense than simply learning a particular skill. 

Effective evaluation of vocational training has to 
combine both approaches and to focus not only on 
the learning process itself and the quality of teach- 
ing in a subjective sense, but also on the subsequent 
impact on employment. 



Evaluating the effectiveness of 
vocational training policies 



both quantifying them and measuring progress 
towards achieving them. These difficulties are com- 
pounded by the politically sensitive nature of the ex- 
ercise, given the central role played by education and 
vocational training in the determination of individual 
life chances. 

The problems are also compounded by a lack of 
agreement on the approach which should be adopted 
to evaluation and the methods and indicators which 
should be used in the process. In part, this reflects the 
fact that there are a number of dimensions to educa- 
tion and training which need to be considered at the 
same time to form an overall judgement about perfor- 
mance. In particular, programmes ought to be as- 
sessed not only in terms of their content, how they are 
taught and the competence of the teachers, but equally 
in terms of the outcome, as regards the success or fail- 
ure of those completing the course to find suitable 
employment and their contribution to value-added in 
the companies which employ them (see Box). 

More generally, it can be argued that the effectiveness 
of vocational training systems in different countries is 
ultimately judged by reference to the competitiveness 
of the economy and the number of people in employ- 
ment. This is the approach which economists tend to 
adopt and a number of research studies have been car- 
ried out assessing the effect of vocational training in 
different countries in these terms (see, for example, 
OECD (1994), Centre for Educational Research and 
Innovation, OECD (1998), Barrett, A., Hovels, B., et 
al. (1998), Green, F. (1997)). 

Studies undertaken at the enterprise level have generally 
found that the companies which pursue a more active 
training policy, invest more in training their employees 
and have access to a better educated and trained 
workforce tend to have higher levels of productivity and, 
at the same time, higher rates of net job creation (see 
Box). 



Evaluation of the effects of vocational training poli- 
cies is, in all Member States, increasingly acknowl- 
edged as being of critical importance for the 
development of policy. However, evaluation in the 
area of vocational training is difficult not only be- 
cause of the limitations of current methods, but also 
because often the objectives which vocational train- 
ing is intended to achieve are not clarified. The multi- 
ple aims of many measures add to the difficulties of 



The studies on the effects of vocational training 
programmes of governments have produced more 
mixed results. Many of these, however, have tended to 
concentrate on labour market measures rather than on 
mainstream vocational training programmes. In most 
cases, they have failed to detect significant positive 
effects on overall employment of increased training 
efforts. Although the short-term effect of such mea- 
sures has usually been found to be positive, in the 
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Some results of studies into the effect of vocational training 
on employment and productivity 



The results of a number of research studies conducted at the enterprise level on the effects of vocational training, and 
of having a more, rather than a less, well-trained workforce from which to recruit, are summarised m the table. 



Author 


Study 


Country 


Outcome 


Laulhe, P. (1990) 


Survey of 
employees in 1985 


France 


Employees who received some 
employer-sponsored training were less likely to 
become unemployed and more likely to experience 
occupational mobility 


Danish Ministry of 
Business and Industry 
(1996) 




Denmark 


Enterprises that introduced process or production 
innovation accompanied by training, in many cases 
in response to intense competition, were more 
likely than non-innovators to report (for 1990-92) a 
growth in output, employment and labour 
productivity. 


Mason et al (1994) 


Matched sample of 
biscuit 

manufacturers 


France, 
Germany, 
Netherlands and 
UK 


Higher levels of productivity in Germany, France 
and the Netherlands were attributable to the lower 
levels ofqualifications of UK workers and less 
effective on-the-job training which resulted in a 
less flexible workforce. 


Barrett and O’Connell 
(1997) 


Survey of 200 Irish 
enterprises 


Ireland 


Investment in firm-specific training in 1993 had no 
measurable impact on productivity, measured, in 
1995. Investment in general training had a positive 
and significant impact on productivity over the 
same time period. 


Groot (1994) 


Survey of Dutch 
employers 


Netherlands 


On average, more training raised productivity by 

12%. ..J 


Ottersten et al (1997) 


Panel data set for 
small Swedish firms 


Sweden 


Training yielded long-term increases in labour 
demand and net reductions in costs. 


Alba-Ramirez, A. 
(1994) 


Survey of 593 
Spanish firms with 
more than 200 
employees 


Spain 


There was a positive impact of training on 
productivity (between 2-3%). 


O’ Mahoney (1992) 


Comparison of 
changes in 
productivity levels 
between 1960s and 
1980s 


Germany, UK 


The gap in productivity levels between Germany 
and UK was due to the lack of investment in the 
UK in human and physical capital and research and 
development. 


De Koning, J. (1994) 


Survey of 2,000 
Dutch companies in 
1988 


Netherlands 


Productivity could be improved by 10% if the 
training effort were doubled. 


Elias, P. (1994) 


Surveys of 
employers and 
employees 


UK 


Employer-provided formal training reduced labour 
turnover especially among women workers. 



Source- Centre for Educational Research and Innovation, 0ECD(I998), Barrett, A., Hovels. B, etai (1998), Green, F. (1997). 
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The evaluation of training policies: 
some developments 

In France, a battery of indicators is planned, includ- 
ing the monitoring of the number of long-term un- 
employed and RMI (minimum income support) 
recipients on programmes, the flow of new entrants 
into training courses, the proportion of employees 
with access to continuing training, the relative num- 
ber of vocational training courses leading to a recog- 
nised qualification, the proportion of young people 
in employment one year and 5 years after leaving 
the education system and the number of people with 
disabilities in employment. 

In Austria, the aim is systematically to monitor and 
analyse the experience of vocational training 
programmes for young people who are difficult to 
place. In Sweden, a commission has been set up to 
report annually to evaluate the effects of the reform 
of upper secondary education. 

In Denmark, an Evaluation Institute was established 
in 1 999 to strengthen the quality and cohesion of the 
Danish education system from basic schooling 
through to university and adult and continuing train- 
ing. It is intended to contribute to the development 
of education and training programmes and to assure 
their quality, one of the aims being to assess the ex- 
tent to which the initial objectives of any 
programme are being met. 



sense that a significant proportion of those complet- 
ing training courses find work afterwards, there is 
much less evidence on how long they remain in em- 
ployment and how far their longer-term career pros- 
pects are improved. It appears that these measures 
have much less effect on overall employment levels 
and that there is a substitution effect, as some people 
take jobs at the expense of others. The main result, 
therefore, seems to be to lower the average duration of 
unemployment rather than to lower the overall rate. In 
effect, this increases the number experiencing unem- 
ployment, so distributing the burden more evenly 
across the work force and reducing the rate of 
long-term unemployment. 

Assessment of the overall effects of vocational train- 
ing measures is complicated not only by the need to 
take account of this substitution effect, but also by the 
‘deadweight’ effects. These, essentially, relate to the 



possibility that some of the people finding jobs on 
completion of their courses would have done so any- 
way, even without training. In practice, therefore, the 
indicator being used to assess the effectiveness of the 
measure — the number of people moving into em- 
ployment — is not necessarily a reliable one and may 
tend to exaggerate the success of the programme con- 
cerned. This is equally difficult to allow for explicitly 
in any evaluation exercise. 

However, even if these kinds of difficulty can be over- 
come, confining evaluation solely to employment or 
economic factors is ultimately unsatisfactory. Al- 
though suclva narrowing of focus might be more justi- 
fiable in respect of labour market measures than for 
vocational training in general, some account ought to 
be taken of the effect on individuals themselves, on 
their personal development and their integration into 
society, as well as of the wider social and cultural con- 
sequences. 

Despite the growing interest in improving evaluation 
procedures, there is little as yet in the way of concrete 
proposals for achieving this. Nevertheless, there is ev- 
idence of moves in many Member States to develop 
indicators in this area, stimulated by the guidelines in 
the European employment strategy, which have 
stressed the need for quantitative measurement if pol- 
icy is to be satisfactorily monitored, These include, 
for example, the proportion of the unemployed being 
trained (where there is an agreed target of increasing 
this to 20%) and the relative number of young people 
dropping out of secondary and third-level education. 
These, however, are mainly focused on the provision 
of vocational training and its coverage rather than on 
its effectiveness in achieving the objectives set for it. 
Simply measuring the number of people being trained 
or the rate of participation in vocational training says 
nothing about what is being taught, the standard of 
teaching, or the results. 

In some countries, indicators are being extended fur- 
ther and efforts are being made to improve the evalua- 
tion of vocational training programmes (see Box). 

Systems for exchanging information 
and experience 

There is general recognition of the need to put in place 
more systematic means of monitoring policy develop- 
ment and exchanging information and experience. 



Existing means of exchanging information and experience 



EU-level committees 

There are three different committees of policy-makers at 
EU level that meet regularly to discuss vocational train- 
ing issues. The first is the Advisory Committee on Voca- 
tional Training (ACVT), a statutory committee, set up by 
a Council Decision in 1963 (63/688/EEC) and compris- 
ing representatives of the Member States, the social part- 
ners and the European Commission. The role of the 
ACVT, which meets twice a year, is to give an opinion on 
issues of importance or principle concerning vocational 
training and, in practice, it has delivered its views on ev- 
ery Commission proposal and significant policy docu- 
ment, such as the white paper on education and training, 
which has been published since then. Although it plays a 
valuable role in presenting -the considered views of na- 
tional government and the social partners, the commit- 
tee’s size — it has over 60 members — means that, in 
practical terms, it makes it difficult to debate issues in 
depth or to exchange information about policies and the 
experience of implementing them. 

The second is the Directors-General of Vocational 
Training (DGVT), which is an informal committee, es- 
tablished in the 1980s and comprising those responsi- 
ble for vocational training in the Member States. The 
DGVT also meets twice a year, but as an informal com- 
mittee it provides an opportunity for a freer and more 
wide-ranging debate where different views can be ex- 
pressed and discussed. Notes are prepared in advance 
of each meeting, setting out some of the major policy is- 
sues and developments taking place in the Member 
States. Time is often set aside to discuss policy issues in 
more depth. The DGVT in the recent past has, there- 
fore, considered issues such as the links between voca- 
tional training and employment and the transparency of 
qualifications and work-based learning. 

The third committee is the social partners’ Education 
and Training Working Group, which is part of the Euro- 
pean Social Dialogue. Over the last few years, it has re- 
viewed the joint opinions of the social partners and has 
identified four priority aspects of education and train- 
ing — vocational guidance, lifelong learning, financial 
resources and qualifications. 

European Centre for the Development 
of Vocational Training (Cedefop) 

Cedefop was set up in 1975 by the European Council as 
an independent agency charged with assisting the Euro- 



pean Commission to encourage the development of voca- 
tional training. It supports the European Commission, 
Member States, the social partners and vocational train- 
ing specialists by promoting exchanges of information 
and experience on issues of common interest. Cedefop 
acts as a reference centre providing policy-makers and 
practitioners at all levels with information oh develop- 
ments in vocational training across the EU. It also sup- 
ports research into vocational training issues. 

Cedefop has developed a number of different means of fa- 
cilitating discussion of a wide range of vocational educa- 
tion and training issues. It operates the Community 
Study Visits Programme, which encourages exchanges 
of information and experience between experts with dif- 
ferent backgrounds and from different countries, by en- 
abling them to attend workshops and seminars in other 
Member States. In 1999, there were over 750 places on 
the programme, including many for experts from central 
and eastern Europe. In addition, Cedefop manages the 
Electronic Training Village (ETV) website (www. 
trainingvillage.gr). Launched in 1998, it has become a 
central platform for facilitating exchanges of information 
and discussion between specialists in vocational training, 
by means of on-line forums, conferences and directories. 
The ETV provides structured access to databases on voca- 
tional training and gives village ‘residents’ (registered us- 
ers) the possibility of receiving information on a 
selection of topics as soon as it is available. 

Leonardo da Vinci 

At the European level, a wide range of activities are sup- 
ported to encourage exchanges of information and ex- 
perience on vocational training among a wide and 
diverse audience. Some of this activity is supported 
through programmes like Leonardo da Vinci I, which 
supported networking, for example in the area of voca- 
tional guidance and equal opportunities, and ‘multi- 
plier’ projects to raise awareness of the material 
available and the results of research studies. In a similar 
vein, a series of seminars are planned in 2000 to dissem- 
inate the outcomes of the programme projects. Similar 
dissemination activities will be supported under Leo- 
nardo da Vinci II. 

Other initiatives 

Often in cooperation with the EU presidency country, 
there are a range of conferences and seminars on vari- 
ous topics organised throughout the EU, bringing to- 
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gether people from different backgrounds and 
experience. 

Perhaps the largest single initiative to encourage the 
exchange of information and experience in this area 
was the European Year of Lifelong Learning in 
1996 which, with a modest budget of ECU 8.4 mil- 
lion, helped to finance over 550 projects at national 
and European level which, in turn, resulted in over 
5 000 events taking place across the EU over the 
year. Its main purpose was to raise awareness of the 
importance of continuous learning and to stimulate 
debate about how vocational training systems can 
be organised to provide universal access to the 
courses they provide. 



Nevertheless, there are a number of ways in which 
this already occurs, to some extent, in the EU. The 
main ones are committees of policy-makers, the Eu- 
ropean Centre for the Development of Vocational 
Training (Cedefop), the Leonardo da Vinci 
programme and other initiatives, including dissemi- 
nation projects and networks, as well as other confer- 
ences, seminars and so on (see Box). 

A strength of the varied nature of these activities is 
that they are able to reach different sections of the 
wide and diverse group of people interested in voca- 
tional training issues, from academics and policy ad- 
visers to practitioners responsible for teaching. A 
weakness, however, is that the different initiatives 
tend to be pursued separately and are not usually co- 
ordinated, so that the material assembled in the course 
of individual projects or programmes and the discus- 
sion and reflection which take place at various meet- 
ings do not necessarily feed into others. As a result, 
their contribution to the policy debate and their influ- 
ence on policy developments in vocational and train- 
ing across the EU are less significant than they might 
be. 

Nevertheless, there have been attempts on occasion to 
link the various activities more closely together. For 
example, the conclusions of the large conference or- 
ganised under the Austrian presidency in July 1998, 
on the development of vocational qualifications and 
skills, were subsequently discussed at the meeting of 
Directors-General for Vocational Training (DGVT). 
Some of the results of research projects undertaken by 
Cedefop, for example, in the area of transparency of 
qualifications, apprenticeships and key skills, have 



also fed into presidency conferences and DGVT 
meetings. 

Concluding remarks 

Activities facilitating exchanges of information and 
experience are varied and very rich. They bring to- 
gether people from all over Europe — including the 
countries of central and eastern Europe — with varied 
backgrounds and experience to discuss a wide range 
of issues. While these contacts are valuable in them- 
selves, it is important not to lose sight of an underly- 
ing aim of exchanges of information and experience, 
namely to improve the performance and operation of 
vocational training. This applies at all levels, to Euro- 
pean, national, or regional policy-makers, vocational 
training institutions, individual trainers and other vo- 
cational training specialists. To get the best out of ex- 
changes of information, certainly at policy level, 
requires a framework which identifies relevant issues 
and provides the systematic infrastructure to ensure 
the flow of the right type of information to the right 
people at the right time. 

To establish such a framework and implement a more 
systematic approach requires agreement on the issues 
and methods in the process. In the area of vocational 
training it might also encompass a discussion of its 
overall objectives. It would also need to pay due re- 
gard to differences in national circumstances. The 
value-added of the EU in this regard is evident. As 
shown in previous chapters, it has a long history of 
acting as a reference point, enabling Member States 
to pool ideas and identify areas for debate and cooper- 
ation. Indeed, it is playing this role in respect of the 
European employment strategy and its annual guide- 
lines. 

As part of the employment strategy, there is ongoing 
evaluation of the vocational training measures used 
by Member States. This evaluation is based upon a 
range of quantitative indicators developed at Euro- 
pean level as part of the process of monitoring prog- 
ress. These indicators cover participation in 
vocational training, in particular in special labour 
market programmes for disadvantaged groups in the 
labour market. While the indicators in the employ- 
ment strategy are useful from the perspective of the 
links between vocational training and the labour mar- 
ket, they stop well short of considering the vocational 
training system as a whole, or even the place of 
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special measures in relation to the rest of the system. 
As noted above, one of the problems of special voca- 
tional training measures is that they tend to be treated 
separately from the mainstream system. 

Consequently, the framework for the exchange of in- 
formation and experience provided by the European 
employment strategy presents only part of the story as 
far as vocational training is concerned. Many of the 
exchanges and dissemination activities organised at 
European level concern issues dealing with the learn- 
ing process — teaching methods, certification, key 
skills, vocational training systems — not only the 
links between vocational training and the labour mar- 
ket, as important as they are. Issues concerning the 
learning process — the what, when, where and how of 
learning — are of increasing importance. The debate 
on lifelong learning has far-reaching implications as it 
is blurring the distinctions between initial and contin- 
uing vocational training, general education and voca- 
tional training and formal and non-formal learning. 
This is bringing into question the suitability of exist- 
ing systems and arrangements for delivering lifelong 
learning. Changes in the learning process to meet new 
demands may redefine the meaning of vocational 
training. Discussions on education and vocational 
training are being replaced by discussions on learn- 
ing, implying a more active and less passive ap- 
proach. These changes may well have fundamental 
implications for a new architecture for vocational 
training — or learning — systems. They merit close 
examination and discussion. 

It would not be possible, or even desirable, to try to 
coordinate all the various activities concerning the ex- 
change of information and experience in vocational 
training. However, there is scope for a clear policy 
framework identifying the major issues, together with 
a more systematic means of assembling the results of 
the different initiatives into a coherent body of infor- 
mation that would be available to those concerned 
with policy across the EU. Such a framework could 
identify the links between vocational training and the 
European employment strategy, as well as taking ac- 
count of important issues concerning the learning 
process and the delivery of lifelong learning. In addi- 
tion, it would help to facilitate the transfer, for exam- 
ple, of the findings of research studies and the 
outcomes of pilot projects into the policy-making 
process. Many of the elements to implement such a 
framework exist. Senior policy-makers, including 



social partner representatives, meet at European level 
on a regular basis in different contexts. There are in- 
stitutions that already collect information on voca- 
tional training developments such as Cedefop. In 
addition, results of the Leonardo da Vinci I 
programme, as well as its successor, should provide a 
rich source of new material and insights to contribute 
to the debate. 

The value of such an exchange is all the greater given 
that all Member States have to respond to the effects 
of globalisation, the increasing pace of technological 
change, the changing structure of economic activity 
and fundamental social changes. In responding to 
these changes, vocational training is a key aspect as it 
determines, to a major extent, the skills of the 
workforce and, through this, influences economic 
competitiveness, productivity, the rate of net job cre- 
ation and social inclusion. A framework for the col- 
lection of information and evaluation of experience 
are valuable not only so that countries can learn from 
the success, or failure, of policies elsewhere, but also 
to indicate the degree to which common European ob- 
jectives are being met. The integrated nature of the 
European economies and the common interest in the 
prosperity of the EU as a whole means that there is a 
legitimate European interest in monitoring develop- 
ments in individual countries and in discussing the 
development of more effective policies for improving 
performance. 
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Chapter 8: Future challenges for vocational training 



Introduction 

The final chapter of this report begins by summarising 
the economic, social, demographic and technological 
changes taking place across the EU which have pro- 
found and far-reaching implications for vocational 
training. As emphasised in earlier chapters, to re- 
spond to these effectively requires substantial 
changes in both national systems in Member States 
which deliver vocational training, as well as changes 
at European level to further the development of the 
EU economy and to increase labour market effi- 
ciency. Perhaps most importantly, it requires the es- 
tablishment of lifelong learning for all. 

The chapter goes on to consider the implications of 
developing lifelong learning on a systematic basis and 
the potential consequences for the content and organi- 
sation of vocational training systems and arrange- 
ments. It draws attention to a number of key issues 
which need to be taken into account and which touch 
upon all aspects of vocational training, as well as to 
the variety and diversity of interests involved in the 
development of vocational training policy and its im- 
plementation. It stresses that the effective manage- 
ment of change in this area requires consensus 
building at all levels of society. 

Chapter 1 examined the role of the EU in supporting 
and effecting such changes. It pointed to the valuable 
role the EU has played in the past as a reference point 
for the development of national vocational training 
policies and for identifying areas of practical cooper- 
ation. Drawing from Chapter 1 , this chapter goes on to 
argue that given its past role and the value of ex- 
changes of experience between Member States, it is 
desirable to develop a more focused framework which 
clearly specifies the objectives of vocational training 
policy at European level. It argues that there is scope 
for a more systematic process providing a forum for 
joint analysis and reflection on experience around the 
EU so that the results can feed into the national deci- 
sion-making process. Given the pace and nature of 
change taking place, it is essential to be able to iden- 
tify, review, analyse and report on the key develop- 
ments in the area affected most fundamentally by 



change, namely, the learning process itself. As the 
chapter points out, the elements to implement such a 
system already exist; the challenge lies in drawing 
them together. 

The nature of change 

The previous chapters have shown that economic, so- 
cial, demographic and technological changes taking 
place across the EU are both rapid and far-reaching. 
They pose serious challenges for education and voca- 
tional training systems. These challenges must be met 
if systems are to equip people not only to respond to 
the growing demands of a knowledge-based economy 
and society but also to enable them to shape their fu- 
ture in a conscious way rather than being overtaken 
by events. 

Globalisation of the world economy has accelerated. 
Developing countries have industrialised in increas- 
ing numbers. Markets have become more open. Ad- 
vances in technology and communications have 
reduced the importance of geographical distance, 
making it increasingly possible to locate production 
in places where costs are lowest. Competitive pres- 
sures on European producers have intensified, rein- 
forced by the single market and monetary union. 
Changing markets and the need to find new areas of 
specialisation mean the comparative advantage of Eu- 
ropean producers increasingly lies in access to a 
well-educated and trained work force, able to adapt to 
new ways of working and develop new products. 

In Chapter 2, the report has shown how economic ac- 
tivity has shifted from basic industries to more so- 
phisticated products and from agriculture and 
manufacturing to services. Technological advance 
coupled with globalisation has led to jobs for un- 
skilled manual workers declining and those for non 
manual workers expanding, especially those requir- 
ing a capacity for reasoning and for managing and or- 
ganising in addition to technical know-how. These 
changes have put a premium on a high level of general 
education, which is perceived as a key determinant of 
ability both to do the jobs on offer and to learn new 
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skills. The level of educational attainment is, accord- 
ingly, having more influence on a person’s career 
prospects and on their life chances. 

Chapter 2 also points out that economic and techno- 
logical changes are taking place against a background 
of major demographic and social change. A falling 
birth rate and an increase in life expectancy have led 
to a decline in the number of young people coming of 
working age in most European countries and to an in- 
creasingly ageing workforce. The prospects are for 
decline in working-age population across the EU 
from around 2010 on, coupled with a growing num- 
ber of people above the present retirement age. This 
puts a premium on increasing participation in the 
workforce and making the most of those available for 
employment. 

At the same time, the structure of society and social 
attitudes are changing. Increasing numbers of women 
are wanting to pursue professional careers, particu- 
larly in parts of the EU where a large proportion of 
women have historically been effectively excluded 
from the labour market. Equally, it has become gener- 
ally accepted that both men and women have an enti- 
tlement to a high standard of education and vocational 
training, irrespective of their background or where 
they live, and need to be given the opportunity to de- 
velop their potential and pursue a worthwhile career. 

Change is posing a serious challenge to European la- 
bour markets. Unemployment has been persistently 
high in most parts of the EU over the past 20 years or 
so, and, while it is currently falling, past evidence 
suggests that this fall could prove short-lived. 

There is widespread recognition across the EU of the 
far-reaching nature of the changes taking place and 
measures have been implemented in all Member States 
in recent years in response to them. Chapters 3 to 7 have 
shown some of the steps being taken in the Member 
States and at European level to take forward the five ob- 
jectives of the Community vocational training policy 
listed in Article 150 of the Treaty of Amsterdam. In all 
parts of the EU, efforts have been made to raise the skill 
level of the workforce and its capacity to adapt to 
changes in job content and working methods. These 
measures have invariably given priority to economic and 
employment considerations in the development of sys- 
tems of education and vocational training. But there is 
also universal agreement that education and vocational 



training have a crucial role to play in maintaining social 
cohesion. The aim throughout the EU has been to reduce 
the number of young people leaving school without 
qualifications and to give those who do leave the oppor- 
tunity either to return or to undertake sufficient voca- 
tional training to be able to find a job and to participate 
more fully in society. 

The previous chapters have also shown that there is 
general agreement across Member States that, to meet 
the challenges posed by change, people need ready 
access to learning throughout their working lives. 
Lifelong learning is, therefore, regarded as the key el- 
ement in the future development of vocational train- 
ing, and action has begun to be taken in all Member 
States, with the encouragement and support of the 
EU, to make it a reality for everyone. However, to 
bring this about has far-reaching implications and 
raises important questions about the organisation and 
content of training systems at present in place. 

There is less consensus on the appropriate approach at 
European level to vocational training, beyond seeking 
to ensure that people are able to move freely from one 
part of the EU to another to work. But the European 
dimension is not only about facilitating the free move- 
ment of labour. In domestic labour markets, a growing 
number of jobs involve communication with others in 
Europe and outside, requiring not only linguistic 
skills but also a knowledge and understanding of dif- 
ferent cultures. Harmonisation of standards in many 
products and services brings vocational training 
needs closer together. People in different Member 
States need to be able to meet these standards, provid- 
ing scope for cooperation over curricula. This in- 
creases the importance of adopting a pan-European 
perspective in national vocational training and of pro- 
viding the opportunity for people to study in other 
parts of the EU. 

The issues at stake 

Vocational training is the servant of many masters and 
is expected to play a major role in securing social as 
well as economic objectives. These are not incompat- 
ible, but the priorities chosen have a significant influ- 
ence on the policies pursued, the part played by the 
different parties involved and what is expected of the 
system. If it is important to clarify the objectives of 
vocational training, it is equally important to be clear 
about its limitations. Vocational training can 
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contribute greatly to tackling the problems of unem- 
ployment and social exclusion, on the one hand, by 
raising the skill level of the workforce and reducing 
labour market imbalances and, on the other, by im- 
proving the chances of people getting a job and inte- 
grating into society. In a modern economy, vocational 
training has an essential part to play in this regard. But 
it cannot solve these problems on its own since they 
are not the outcome solely of inadequate education 
and vocational training levels, but of a complex set of 
interrelated economic and social factors. 

As pointed out in this report, the development of life- 
long learning is serving to blur the traditional distinc- 
tion between initial and continuing training, between 
formal and non-formal learning and between general 
education and vocational training. Establishing a sys- 
tem of lifelong learning, therefore, requires a funda- 
mental examination — and, in some cases, a basic 
rethink — of the role of vocational training, what it 
comprises, what is expected of it, how it is delivered, 
how it is financed and how the widest possible access 
to it might be achieved. This involves careful consid- 
eration of how to: 

(a) define the objectives of vocational training in 
the context of a system of lifelong learning; 

(b) clarify the role of government and, in the con- 
text of traditions, custom and practice, strike 
an appropriate balance between the responsi- 
bility of government, employers and individ- 
uals for education beyond compulsory 
schooling and vocational training; 

(c) increase awareness of education and training 
as an investment in the future and of its poten- 
tial returns and, to this end, to treat spending 
in this area as capital rather than current ex- 
penditure in both the public sector and com- 
pany accounts. This would mean it becoming 
a legitimate reason for borrowing which, cou- 
pled with a better appreciation of the prospec- 
tive returns, is likely to encourage an increase 
in the amount spent; 

(d) ensure that there is a link between the content 
of education and training courses and labour 
market needs, while at the same time paying 
due regard to the interests of individuals by 
making sure that tuition is relevant to their 



long-term career prospects, as well as their 
personal development; 

(e) shift the focus of initial vocational training 
away from teaching specialised skills and 
more on laying a foundation of key skills. 
Given the pace of technological change, key 
skills make people more adaptable, are appli- 
cable to a broad range of occupations and 
form the basis for learning, and subsequently 
updating, the technical skills required to do 
particular jobs throughout their working life; 

(f) identify and define key skills, renew curricula 
to incorporate them and devise effective 
means of teaching them, since they relate not 
only to academic knowledge but also to per- 
sonal attributes, such as the ability to commu- 
nicate or to work in a team; 

(g) improve the apprenticeship system by making 
it more relevant to both current and future la- 
bour market needs, through extending it to 
new areas of activity, especially in services, 
and increasing the theoretical, or formal, 
learning content; 

(h) lower the barriers between the apprenticeship 
system and mainstream upper secondary and 
tertiary level education and training, so as to 
increase the ability of apprentices to raise 
their education attainment level and improve 
their long-term career prospects; 

(i) open up the initial vocational training system 
to older workers, who might usefully benefit 
from learning new skills and obtaining quali- 
fications needed to take up a new job, as one 
means of ensuring people have access to 
training throughout their working life; 

(j) increase the access of older people to continu- 
ing vocational training so that they can update 
and extend their skills and, thereby, improve 
their chances of remaining in employment 
and avoid being forced to take early retire- 
ment, This, in part, involves tackling any ex- 
isting prejudice against training them; 

(k) increase access to vocational training for 
women returning to the labour market after 
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interrupting their working careers because of 
caring responsibilities, so that they have a 
better chance of finding a job which matches 
their capabilities; 

(l) reconsider the operation of labour market 
training programmes, aimed at improving the 
employability of young people and others at a 
disadvantage in the labour market, but which, 
in many cases, do not enable them to acquire 
qualifications comparable with those ob- 
tained in the mainstream vocational training 
system and, therefore, still leave them at a dis- 
advantage; 

(m) establish systems of accreditation of educa- 
tional attainment and vocational training 
which are generally recognised and which en- 
compass non-formal learning from work ex- 
perience and elsewhere as well as formal 
tuition; 

(n) secure a wider understanding of accreditation 
systems across Europe, so the qualifications 
attained in one Member State are accepted 
elsewhere, to facilitate the free movement of 
workers and improve labour market balance 
across the EU; 

(o) extend accreditation, as appropriate, to con- 
tinuing vocational training; 

(p) accommodate private sector training provid- 
ers within the vocational training system and 
encourage innovation in working methods 
and the spread of new techniques; 

(q) provide lifelong vocational guidance to in- 
form people of the opportunities open to them 
throughout their working careers and not just 
when they enter the labour market for the first 
time; 

(r) extend vocational guidance which at present 
tends to be confined to advising on national 
possibilities, to include information on open- 
ings in other parts of the EU, in terms of both 
jobs and vocational training opportunities; 

(s) develop the European dimension generally 
and ensure that lifelong learning equips peo- 



ple for a European labour market, not just a 
national one, to take full advantage of the sin- 
gle market; 

(t) improve the evaluation of vocational educa- 
tion and training and define quantitative indi- 
cators which can be used to measure and 
analyse results, enabling lessons to be learned 
from past experience and, accordingly, the ef- 
fectiveness of policy to be improved in the fu- 
ture. 

This list of issues which bear on the development of 
vocational training systems, though extensive, is not 
intended to be comprehensive, still less a blueprint for 
a system of lifelong learning. Its aim is to illustrate the 
wide-ranging nature of the aspects involved, from the 
organisation and structure of systems to participation 
and funding. 

When the Council of Ministers in its 1963 decision 
outlined the ten principles for the implementation of a 
common vocational training policy, it foresaw the 
need to ensure that vocational training was adapted to 
meet the introduction of new technology. However, it 
did not envisage the far-reaching nature of technolog- 
ical developments or the scale of the change in voca- 
tional training which would be necessary, especially 
the need for lifelong learning. 

It is clear that developments in vocational training 
have their own momentum and that the forces bearing 
on this differ across the EU, according to the political 
balance as well as historical, cultural, economic and 
social factors. Governments have a responsibility to 
influence the direction of change, to give due weight 
to the wider and long-term interests of both individu- 
als and society as well as to the immediate needs of 
the economy and the labour market. However, they 
exercise only partial control over how systems 
change. In practice, changes to systems will be deter- 
mined by the interaction of a wide range of interests, 
including those of employers, the social partners, 
trade associations, professional bodies and individu- 
als seeking tuition, as well as of various levels of gov- 
ernment. 

The growth of continuing vocational training, the 
search by governments for ways of limiting public ex- 
penditure, trends towards decentralisation of respon- 
sibility to regional and local levels, and even to 
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individual institutions, have served to increase the 
number of different parties involved as well as their 
influence. New interest groups have emerged, such as 
the press and media, teacher associations, private 
training providers and commercial advisers, each of 
which have their own agenda. The development of the 
worldwide web adds a further challenge, offering new 
possibilities for the globalisation of learning which 
have not yet really begun to be exploited or even un- 
derstood, but are a potentially powerful agent for 
change. 

The effective management of these various interests 
implies a need for consensus building and partnership 
at different levels between all those involved, from the 
different layers of government through the social 
partners and training providers to individuals looking 
to be taught. If systems are to change significantly in 
effective ways, all those involved need to be aware of 
the overall strategy, the general direction of change 
and the objectives which are being pursued, as well as 
the opportunities and benefits likely to stem from 
achieving them. There is also a parallel need for more 
and better quantitative information to identify the 
needs of individuals, on the one side, and labour mar- 
ket requirements, on the other. 

Irrespective of the substantial differences between 
systems of vocational training across the EU, the dif- 
ferent interests involved and their relative influence, 
the challenge of how to respond to change is common 
to all Member States. How this challenge is met is of 
concern at EU level as well as within Member States. 

Developing the acquis 

Facing common challenges in Europe is not new, es- 
pecially in the area of vocational training. In the past, 
challenges have been met by pooling ideas, widening 
national debates to include other Member States, 
identifying common objectives and agreeing joint ac- 
tion at various levels. The EU has acted as a valuable 
reference point for developing national policies and 
identifying areas of cooperation to tackle common 
challenges. These challenges have included, helping 
to integrate young people into the labour market; as- 
sisting groups at a disadvantage such as people with 
disabilities; supporting equality of opportunity be- 
tween women and men and assisting in the adaptation 
to change wrought by new technology in the work- 
place. Indeed, action at the EU level seems to be most 



effective when it is concentrated on specific themes of 
this kind. 

The EU’s role as a reference point has taken concrete 
form through a number of policy statements. The 
1 963 Council decision, laying down the principles for 
the implementation of a common vocational training 
policy, was supplemented and adapted through non- 
binding resolutions which paved the way for practical 
cooperation. Council resolutions — such as the one 
on vocational training polices in the 1980s, agreed in 
1983 — also provided a wider framework for voca- 
tional training action programmes (Cornett, Petra, 
Force and Eurotecnet — each of which focused upon 
a specific aspect of vocational training). Likewise, the 
European Commission’s white papers of 1993 on 
Growth, competitiveness, employment and of 1995 on 
Education and training helped to direct policy devel- 
opments in Member States. The joint opinions of the 
social partners have also provided a reference point at 
EU level for both sides of industry to develop their ap- 
proaches towards vocational training. 

As outlined in Chapter 1 , the emerging debate on life- 
long learning encouraged the four vocational training 
action programmes to be merged into one — the Leo- 
nardo da Vinci programme. While this was a logical 
step, it had important implications for the policy 
framework at European level. It meant that the oppor- 
tunity for policy discussion on specific aspects of vo- 
cational training that had taken place in the respective 
programme committees was lost. For example, under 
the Petra programme, there was opportunity to dis- 
cuss at European level the progress being made to- 
wards realising the objective of ensuring that every 
young person leaving school had the chance of at least 
one, and if possible, two years of vocational training 
or work experience. Managing a large programme 
with a much wider scope made it difficult for such 
policy discussions to take place. Increasingly the fo- 
cus of discussion was the programme management 
and less the policy issues. As a result, the role of the 
European level as a reference point for the develop- 
ment of national policies became much more difficult 
to implement. 

Despite these problems, vocational training has re- 
mained an important issue on the European agenda 
because of its contribution to such areas as innova- 
tion, health and safety, the environment and citizen- 
ship, as well as employment and competitiveness. 
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This has been underpinned further by the European 
employment strategy. The employment strategy is a 
very good example of the European level acting as a 
valuable reference point in the development of poli- 
cies to tackle unemployment. It enables important is- 
sues relating to job creation to be identified, 
monitored, analysed and reported on, most notably in 
the form of procedures surrounding employment 
guidelines and national action plans. This has encour- 
aged Member States to coordinate polices for promot- 
ing employment and to collect data on their 
implementation. Equally importantly, it has encour- 
aged coordination within Member States of different 
policies which affect employment — regional devel- 
opment, taxation and vocational training — and com- 
bining them in a coherent package for increasing net 
job creation. 

Vocational training is a key part of the employment 
strategy and developments in it are reported on in the 
monitoring procedure. But it is important to recognise 
that the European employment strategy is not a policy 
framework for the development of vocational train- 
ing, nor is it intended to be. The strategy is concerned 
with the contribution vocational training can make to 
increasing employment. However, this does not ad- 
dress the question of the overall quality of vocational 
training systems to which the EU is required to con- 
tribute under Article 3 of the Amsterdam Treaty. 

There is a need to develop a process where the wider 
issues concerning vocational training can be properly 
considered, in particular, those to do with the learning 
process as a whole — the what, when, where and how 
of learning. These are central to the vocational train- 
ing system. They are at the heart of the debate on life- 
long learning and are being radically affected by 
economic and social change. 

Chapter 7 has shown there are many exchange and 
dissemination activities at national and European lev- 
els. The completion of the first Leonardo da Vinci 
programme and the launch of its successor make this 
a most appropriate time to consider establishing a 
more systematic approach to the analysis, monitor- 
ing, reporting and policy development of the key is- 
sues concerning the development of lifelong learning. 
At this important time in the development of voca- 
tional training, there is a need to identify a procedure 
or forum to discuss commonly agreed issues, to de- 
velop a clearly focused policy framework at European 



level to serve as a reference point to support Member 
States in their efforts to reform national systems. 

Establishing such a framework at EU level could per- 
form a number of important functions, as it has done 
in the past and as comparable action is doing in other 
areas of policy. It could identify the key policy issues, 
or themes, such as the transition from school to work, 
accreditation of non-formal learning or financing, 
common to Member States to varying degrees, and 
help focus attention on them. It could define the links 
between vocational training and the European em- 
ployment strategy and contribute to the achievement 
of its objectives. It could encourage debate on the 
learning process and issues surrounding it and on the 
means of making lifelong learning for everyone a re- 
ality. Through performing these kinds of function, it 
could help to build a consensus across the EU among 
the various interest groups on the objectives of voca- 
tional training and on the policies to be implemented 
for achieving them. 

Creating a process to establish a clear policy frame- 
work and implementing it would also encourage the 
establishment of a coherent and effective system for 
exchange of information and experience at European 
level, based on systematic quantitative evaluation of 
the measures and programmes implemented in differ- 
ent countries. In turn, this could help to improve pol- 
icy-making across the EU. In so doing, it would, inter 
alia , provide a forum for the presentation and discus- 
sion of research findings and results of innovative and 
experimental projects undertaken in different parts of 
the EU. This would enable them to be fed into the pol- 
icy-making process and could encourage the transfer 
of innovation into the mainstream of vocational train- 
ing systems. It would, in addition, provide a wider 
policy framework for the Leonardo da Vinci II 
programme to operate within and identify potential 
areas for practical cooperation between Member 
States, following the precedent of earlier action 
programmes. 

Such cooperation, it should be noted, does not need to 
involve all Member States in every case, but only 
those with a specific interest in the activity or theme 
concerned. The policy framework should be suffi- 
ciently flexible to enable groups of Member States to 
work together on issues in which they share a particu- 
lar interest and on specific themes they wish to ad- 
dress. Cooperation of this type was foreseen in the 
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1963 Council decision. In an EU of 15 Member States 
(17 if Norway and Iceland as members of the Euro- 
pean Economic Area are included), such an arrange- 
ment may prove to be the most practical way forward. 
This is especially so in view of future enlargement, 
which may well see an EU of over 20 Member States 
in the not too distant future. 

While the nature of any framework is for the Member 
States and the European institutions to decide, the les- 
son of history is that Member States have proved very 
sensitive to attempts to agree the pursuit of common 
objectives in this area through legally-binding instru- 
ments. It is interesting to note that, while the process 
is provided for in the Amsterdam Treaty, the content 
of the guidelines of the European employment strat- 
egy are agreed by Member States and the European 
Commission in the light of employment priorities and 
circumstances and are changed as these alter. They 
are, however, no less important as a result, largely be- 
cause there is a common political commitment to the 
process surrounding them. 

Such a political commitment is essential for any policy 
framework to be implemented at European level. This is 
illustrated by the December 1996 Council conclusions 
setting out a strategy for lifelong learning, which out- 
lined a set of principles underpinning this and listed a 
number of policy areas for future development. The 
Council invited succeeding presidencies to give more 
detailed consideration to the strategy and to present draft 
conclusions or other texts elaborating it further. The ab- 
sence of a clear procedure for the follow-up to the con- 
clusions and a process to discuss developments has, 
however, made it difficult to make progress in this area. 

It is, therefore, important for a clear political commit- 
ment to be established for setting up a follow-up pro- 
cedure and a system for collecting, analysing, 
evaluating and reporting on developments, which, in 
turn, enables the strategy and the policy framework 
for pursuing it to be reviewed and updated. 

Many elements required for such a vocational training 
policy framework already exist and it is largely a 
question of focusing these on commonly agreed pri- 
ority issues. Senior policy-makers, including social 
partner representatives, already meet at European 
level on a regular basis. The Directors-General for 
Vocational Training in Member States meet infor- 
mally twice a year. The social partners have an 



education and training group, which discusses issues 
of common interest. There is an Advisory Committee 
for Vocational Training, made up of representatives of 
the social partners and Member States, which is re- 
quired to give an opinion and comment on any reports 
before they go to the Community institutions. The 
European Community has created institutions that 
collect and make use of information on vocational 
training developments, such as Cedefop. In addition, 
results of the Leonardo da Vinci I programme, as well 
as of its successor, are a potentially rich source of new 
material. They will provide insights to feed into the 
policy debate. Furthermore, there is a reporting pro- 
cedure provided for in the Leonardo da Vinci II 
programme, which might encompass more general 
developments in vocational training policy as well as 
feeding into the employment strategy reporting pro- 
cess. 

To ensure a strong political commitment and give the 
process the necessary momentum and importance, 
clear roles need to be defined for the Council — for 
the Education Committee or the Social Affairs Coun- 
cil or both — the European Parliament, the Economic 
and Social Committee and the Committee of the Re- 
gions. 

The challenge is to draw all of these different ele- 
ments together into a coherent system that focuses at- 
tention on key issues of common interest and 
identifies specific themes which are of common con- 
cern, which encourages constructive consideration of 
them at EU level. To derive full benefit from an ex- 
change of views between Member States on the rapid 
developments taking place in vocational training, it is 
important to have a clearly focused policy framework 
at European level. It should be agreed and monitored 
at senior political level and provide a reference point 
from which Member States can draw, should they 
wish, to develop their own national policies. It should 
also identify common themes for joint consideration 
or action and within which actions in the Leonardo da 
Vinci II programme can be determined and carried 
out. 

Concluding remarks 

The aim of this report has been to examine EU voca- 
tional training policy. The analysis of its evolution, 
the actions being taken in Member States and the im- 
pact of economic and social change on vocational 
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training has led to the conclusion that there is a need 
to establish a clearly focused policy framework at Eu- 
ropean level. 

A clearly focused framework is needed: one that iden- 
tifies a limited number of common issues agreed on 
by the EU and its Member States, which has the sup- 
port of the social partners and other varied interests 
involved; one that facilitates exchange of experience, 
information and good practice in a structured way, 
and which draws attention to specific themes of com- 
mon concern; one that could contribute significantly 
to the decision-making process in Member States and 
encourage joint reflection and action; one that could 
help in adapting vocational training systems effec- 
tively to meet the challenges posed by economic, so- 
cial, demographic and technological changes and 
begin the process of making lifelong learning a real- 
ity. 

At the same time, it is important to recognise that such 
changes, and the ways that they impact on a particular 
society or economy, are not wholly autonomous or 
predetermined. Education and vocational training 
will have a significant effect not only on the ability of 
producers to compete but also on the sectors of activ- 
ity in which they do so. Similarly, they will not only 
affect the rate of innovation and dissemination of new 
technology but, to some degree, the areas in which 
new advances are made and the form these take. They 
will also influence the pace and direction of social 
change and even, to some extent, demographic trends. 

Many of the issues at stake concern the content and 
organisation of vocational training which are the re- 
sponsibility of Member States. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the prosperity of the EU depends on the eco- 
nomic performance of its constituent parts means that 
there is a common interest at EU level in monitoring 
developments in individual countries and in discuss- 
ing the implementation of more effective policies for 
improving performance. 

In the past in Europe, we have learned much from 
each other. If we are to succeed in the future in achiev- 
ing ultimate economic and social objectives in all 
parts of the EU, the age of learning must continue. 
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Sources of data used in the analysis 



Vocational training policy 
developments 

The analysis of developments in systems of voca- 
tional training in Chapters 3 to 7 is based predomi- 
nantly on two main sources. The first of these consists 
of the individual country reports on vocational train- 
ing produced by Cedefop over recent years, which 
contain an in-depth account of the system in operation 
in each Member State (Cedefop, various years). Al- 
though a number of these are now somewhat dated, 
relating to the position in 1990 or so in a few coun- 
tries, they provide valuable background information 
to which details on more recent developments can be 
added. 

The second major source of information are the Na- 
tional Action Plans for employment (NAPs) which all 
Member States have to produce annually as part of the 
European employment strategy and which detail the 
action they are taking in relation to the employment 
guidelines agreed each year. The analysis here is 
based on the NAPs for both 1 998 and 1 999 (European 
Commission, 1998c and 1999c). 

Quantitative data 

The data on which the quantitative analysis in this Re- 
port is based come predominantly from the Statistical 
Office of the European Communities (Eurostat). The 
main sources are the European Union Labour Force 
Survey (LFS), the Vocational Education and Training 
data (VET) and the Continuing Vocational Training 
Survey (CVTS). These are described below. They are 
supplemented by data from the Structure of Earnings 
Survey (SES), also described below, to give an indica- 
tion of the returns to education and training, in Chap- 
ter 2, as well as by data from the International Adult 
Literacy Survey (IALS), conducted by OECD. 

LFS 

The LFS is the only source of data on employment, 
unemployment and related variables which is compa- 
rable between EU Member States and which enable 



structural features of the Union’s work force to be 
analysed on a consistent basis. Since it is based on a 
survey of households and uses a largely common set 
of questions and a common methodology, the LFS ab- 
stracts from national differences in definitions, meth- 
ods of classification and administrative procedures 
and regulations. Data from national sources may, 
therefore, differ from the figures presented in this Re- 
port. 

The LFS has been carried out annually since 1983 for 
most Member States, though because of its sample 
nature, the data are not always comparable between 
adjacent years and are not in all cases the most reli- 
able indicator of changes in employment over time. 
For analysis of such changes, the Eurostat ‘bench- 
mark’ employment series is used in this report. This is 
a special composite series compiled by Eurostat to in- 
clude figures for total employment in each Member 
State which statisticians in the country in question re- 
gard as the most satisfactory national source of data. 
The detailed LFS data, such as for the number em- 
ployed by occupation in different years, have been 
constrained to equal the benchmark totals to improve 
their consistency over time. See European Commis- 
sion, 1999a, p. 18 for a fuller description of the bench- 
mark series and the tables at the back of the 
Employment in Europe report for the figures them- 
selves, together with other data on employment and 
unemployment in the Union. 

VET data 

The VET data represent a joint effort by Eurostat, Di- 
rectorate-General Education and Culture (formerly 
DGXXII) of the European Commission and Cedefop 
to compile a database of participation in initial voca- 
tional education and training in EU Member States 
from administrative sources. Data are collected on a 
programme-by-programme basis and are then allo- 
cated subsequently to classification categories, which 
gives some flexibility in the way these categories are 
defined. The data relate to programmes, defined as 
any learning activity which aims at providing people 
with the skills, attitudes and knowledge necessary to 
carry on a particular vocation, which lead to a 
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qualification, lower than a university degree or equiv- 
alent, recognised by a competent authority and which 
have a minimum duration of 600 hours. Programmes 
aimed at disadvantaged groups on the labour market 
which are shorter in duration or which do not lead to a 
formal qualification are, therefore, excluded. 

The VET data are published in Key Data on Voca- 
tional Training in the European Union , a joint prod- 
uct of the Commission services noted above, which is 
published periodically. The first issue appeared in 
1997 and contained a general presentation of the dif- 
ferent types of vocational and education training in 
the EU. In 1999, an issue on the training of young 
people was published. At the time of writing, an issue 
on the transition from education and training to work- 
ing life is in preparation and is due to be published in 
2000 . 

CVTS 

Data from the CVTS forms the basis of much of the 
analysis in Chapters 6 and 8. The survey was organ- 
ised by Eurostat to compile data for 1993 and was the 
first real attempt to present a comparable overview of 
continuing training across the then 1 2 Member States 
of the Union. It was enterprise-based and covered 
some 45 000 companies with 10 or more employees 
in sectors of activities other than agriculture and 
non-market services. In total, it is estimated that 5% 
of all enterprises in the Union in these sectors were 
surveyed, but around 20% of all employees, because 
proportionately more companies in larger size classes 
were covered than in smaller ones (one in three of 
those with 1000 or more employees as against one in 
30 of those with less than 50 employees). 

The survey provides an indication of continuing train- 
ing by firm size, sector of activity (at the NACE 
2-digit level) and occupation of employees and in- 
cludes details of the cost, duration and type of training 
as well as of the subject-matter. Questions remain, 
however, about the comparability of the data between 
Member States, which stem from doubts about 
whether training activities were defined and reported 
in a uniform way in different countries. This is partly 
because the wording of the questionnaire used dif- 
fered between countries in order to reflect the termi- 
nology of national training practices and institutional 
arrangements. Member States were also free to de- 
sign and conduct their own surveys. Efforts are being 



made to improve comparability in the next CVTS due 
to be carried out in 2001 . See Continuing training in 
enterprises: facts and figures, European Commis- 
sion, 1999, for more details of the survey. 

The Structure of Earnings Survey 

The Structure of Earnings Survey (SES), conducted 
in all EU Member States on a reasonably comparable 
basis, contains details of gross earnings and the char- 
acteristics of wage earners, based on information col- 
lected for 1 995 from a sample of enterprises in each of 
the countries. The data exclude agriculture, non-mar- 
ket and personal services as well as those employed in 
firms with under 10 employees. In Greece and Ire- 
land, the data are limited to employees in industry and 
in Germany, which is divided between the old Lander 
in the West of the country and the new Lander in the 
East, only a few service sectors are covered (specifi- 
cally, distribution and financial services). 

The restricted coverage of the survey potentially af- 
fects the conclusions reached in the text. In particular, 
a disproportionate number of those with third level 
education work in communal services — public ad- 
ministration, health care and education — which are 
excluded from the survey. This is especially the case 
in respect of women with this level of education, al- 
most 70% of whom in the EU worked in the excluded 
sectors in 1995. The precise effect of their exclusion 
on the figures for average earnings, however, is diffi- 
cult to judge, though it may well be the case that pay 
levels of the more highly-educated people employed 
in non-market services are, on average, lower than in 
market services. 

Sources of graphs 

1-7 Eurostat, European Union Labour Force 
Survey 

In Graphs 1 and 2, ‘basic services’ consist 
of wholesale and retail trade, hotels and 
restaurants, transport and communications, 
personal services and employment in pri- 
vate households; ‘advanced services’ are 
all other service activities, excluding pub- 
lic administration. 

8-13 Eurostat, Structure of Earnings Survey 

14-17 Eurostat, European Union Labour Force 
Survey 

18-24 Eurostat, Continuing Vocational Training 
Survey 



25-30 Eurostat, European Union Labour Force 
Survey 

3 1 OECD, Active labour market policy data- 
base 

32-33 Eurostat, European Union Labour Force 
Survey 

33 Eurostat, European Union Labour Force 
Survey 

34-36 Eurostat, Vocational education and training 
key data 

37-38 Eurostat, Continuing Vocational Training 
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39 Eurostat, Migration statistics; US data 
from Current Population Survey 

40-41 Eurostat, Migration statistics 

42-43 Eurostat, European Union Labour Force 
Survey 
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1963 Council Decision of 2 April 1 963 laying down the 
principles for implementing a common vocational 
training policy (63/266/EEC), OJ 63, 20.4.63. 

Rules of the Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Training 63/688/EEC, OJ 190, 30.12.1963. 

1964 Council Decision of May 1964 establishing the 
first joint programme to encourage the exchange 
of young workers within the Community 
(64/307/EEC), OJ 78, 22.5.1964. 

Council Directive 64/222/EEC of 25 February 
1964, OJ 56, 4.4.1964 (mutual recognition: 
wholesale trade and activities of intermediaries in 
commerce, industry and small craft industries). 

Council Directive 64/427/EEC of 7 July 1964, OJ 
1 17, 23.7.1964, amended by Directive 69/77/EEC 
of 4 March 1969,OJL59, 10.3. 1969 (mutual rec- 
ognition: industry and small craft industries). 

1966 European Commission recommendation of 18 
July 1966 to the Member States on developing vo- 
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Council Directive 70/523/EEC of 30 November 
1970, OJ L 267, 10.12.1970 (mutual recognition: 
wholesale coal trade). 

1971 General guidelines for drawing up a Community 
action programme on vocational training, OJ C 8 1 , 
12.8.1971. 

Council Regulation (EEC) No 22396/71 of 8 No- 
vember 1971 implementing the Council Decision 



of 1 February 1971 on the reform of the European 
Social Fund, OJL 249, 10. 11. 1971. 

1974 Council Resolution of 21 January 1974 concern- 
ing a social action programme, OJ C 13, 
12.2.1974. 

Resolution of the Ministers of Education meeting 
within the Council of 6 June 1974 on cooperation 
in the field of education, OJ C 98, 20.8.1974. 

Council Resolution of 27 June 1974 establishing 
the initial Community action programme for the 
vocational rehabilitation of handicapped persons, 
OJC 80, 9.7.1974. 

Council Directive 74/556/EEC of 4 June 1974, OJ 
L 307, 18.11.1974 (mutual recognition: toxic 
products). 

1975 Council Regulation of 10 February 1975 estab- 
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OJ L39, 13.2.1975. 

Council Directive 75/368/EEC of 16 June 1975, 
OJ L 167, 30.6.1975, amended by Directive 81 
/1057/EEC of 14 December 1981, OJ L 385, 
3 1 . 1 2. 1 98 1 and 82/76/EEC of 1 6 January 1 982 OJ 
L 43, 15.2.1982 (mutual recognition: various ac- 
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on the implementation of the principle of equal 
treatment for men and women as regards access to 
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Resolution of the Council and of the Ministers for 
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comprising an action programme in the field of ed- 
ucation, OJ 38, 19.2.1976 

Resolution of the Council and of the Ministers for 
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and to facilitate their transition from education to 
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Resolutions of 15 January 1980, OJ C 23, 
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Glossary of terms 



Acquis The entire body of Community law, includ- 
ing Directives, Regulations, Recommendations, De- 
cisions and Judgements of the European Court of 
Justice, which impose obligations on Member States 
or individuals in vocational training. 

CEECs Central and Eastern European Countries. 

CEEP European Centre of Enterprises with Public 
Participation and of Enterprises of General Economic 
Interest. 

Council Conclusions The non-legally binding 
conclusions of the Council of Ministers expressing 
the general will of the Community. 

Council Decision A decision which is legally 

binding on those to whom it is addressed. 

Council Directive A measure which is legally 

binding on the Member States concerning the results 
that each of them is required to bring about. Each 
Member State decides how to implement the Direc- 
tive to achieve the results required. 

Council of Ministers A body made up of represen- 
tatives of the governments of the Member States 
which is the European Communities, main decision- 
making body. 

Council Recommendation A recommendation (of 
the Council of Ministers) which has no legal force, al- 
though its terms are taken into account. 

Council Regulation A regulation which has gen- 
eral application and is legally binding in its entirety 
and applies directly to all Member States. 

Council Resolution A resolution which expresses 
the general will of the Member States of the European 
Community and has political, rather than legal, force. 

ETUC European Trade Union Confederation. 



European Council Meeting of the Heads of Gov- 
ernment of Member States, which is held at least 
twice a year. 

European Court of Justice (ECJ) Court which 

ensures that the Treaties are interpreted and applied 
correctly. ECJ judgements form one of the bases for 
Community law. 

European Community (EC) The terms ‘European 
Community’ and ‘European Union’ are used in this 
report to refer to the political entity which was cre- 
ated as the European Economic Community (or Com- 
mon Market) as a result of the Treaty of Rome in 1 957 
and subsequently evolved first into the European 
Community and finally into the European Union 
through the Maastricht Treaty of 1991, or the ‘Treaty 
on European Union’ as it is formally known. The legal 
construction of the latter. treaty, in so-called ‘pillars’, 
stipulates that most policy matters fall legally under 
the scope of the European Community, which still ex- 
ists (e.g. everything relating to the Single Market and 
the Common Agricultural Policy), but two important 
areas, the common foreign and security policy and 
justice home affairs, form the second and third pillars. 
They have a different legal framework under the 
‘roof’ of the European Union. 

European Economic Community (EEC) One of 
the three European Communities established in the 
1950s (the other two were the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC) and the European Atomic 
Energy Authority (EAEA)). 

European Social Fund (ESF) One of the three 
Structural Funds, the objective of which is to promote 
employment and develop human resources. 

European Union (EU) The entity created by the 
Maastricht Treaty which came into being on 1 No- 
vember 1993. It consists of: 

• the European Community (EC) — now the for- 
mal title of what was the European Economic 
Community 



• the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC) 

• the European Atomic Energy Community 
(EUR ATOM) 

• intergovernmental cooperation on a common 
foreign and security policy (CFSP) 

• intergovernmental cooperation in the fields of 
Justice and Home affairs (JHA) 

Eurostat The Statistical Office of the European 
Communities. 

Joint Opinion See social dialogue. 

NUTS Nomenclature of territorial units for statis- 
tics — established by Eurostat to provide a uniform 
geographical breakdown of regions. 

Qualified majority voting Procedure under which 
each Member State is allotted votes according to its 
population size, the total number of votes being 87 at 
present and 62 or more representing a qualified ma- 
jority. 

Social dialogue The discussion taking place in the 
context of meetings, consultations and negotiations 
between management and workers at European level. 
It currently involves two employers organisations — 
UNICE and CEEP — and the ETUC. 

Subsidiarity The principle that the Community 
should only act where objectives cannot adequately 
be achieved at national, regional or local level. 

Unanimity The outcome when no Member State is 
opposed to the policy or course of action being voted 
upon. 

UNICE Union of Industrial and Employers’ Con- 
federations of Europe. 
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